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ARTICLE I. 
Warren Hastines. By T. B. Macavuay. 
Intropuctory Nore. 


In our Review of Reviews, in the Eclectic for January, we noticed the 
following, as a “splendid review of the great events and vicissitudes in 
the Life of Warren Hastings.” Its great length—95 pages in the Edin- 
burgh—was our only reason for omitting to embrace it in our selections, 
at that time. So strong a desire, however, has since been expressed, 
not only by personal friends but also by several correspondents, for its 
appearance in our work, that we have been induced to make room for it. 

This article is understood to be from the pen of the Hon. T. Babington 
Macaulay, whose miscellaneous writings in the English Reviews, prin- 
cipally the Edinburgh, have enriched the literature of our language, and 
acquired for him a brilliant reputation. It, therefore, possesses an un- 
usual interest from the character of its author. The purity and beauty 
of its style also, are such as few writers can equal; and the various and 
important information which it contains could not have been furnished, 
even by Mr. Macaulay, had he not resided some time in India and en- 
joyed the advantages of a familiar acquaintance with the characters and 
events which he describes. Many of our readers, we are assured, will 
be gratified with its perusal, and all, we doubt not, will regard it worthy 
of the space which itoccupies. Sar. Ep. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings, first Governor-General 
of Bengal. Compiled from Original Papers, by the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M. A. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 1841. 


Tats book seems to have been manufactured in pursuance of a con- 
tract, by which the representatives of Warren Hastings, on the one 
part, bound themselves to furnish papers, and Mr. Gleig, on the other 
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part, bound himself to furnish praise. It is but just to say that the 
covenants on both sides have been most faithfully kept; and the result 
is before us in the form of three big bad volumes, full of undigested 
correspondence and undiscerning panegyric. 

If it were worth while to examine this performance in detail, we 
could easily make a long article by merely pointing out inaccurate 
statements, inelegant expressions, and immoral doctrines. But it would 
be idle to waste criticism on a bookmaker; and, whatever eredit Mr. 
Gleig may have justly earned by former works, it is as a bookmaker, 
and nothing more, that he now comes before us. More eminent men 
than Mr. Gleig have written nearly as ill as he, when they have stooped 
to similar drudgery. It would be unjust to estimate Goldsmith by the 
Vicar of Wakefield, or Scout by the Life of Napoleon. Mr. Gleig is 
neither a Goldsmith nor a Seott; but it would be unjust to deny that 
he is capable of something better than these Memoirs. It would also, 
we hope and believe, be unjust to charge any Christian minister with 
the guilt of deliberately maintaining some propositions which we find 
in this book. It is not too much to say, that Mr. Gleig has written 
several passages, which bear the same relation to the “ Prince” of 
Machiavelli that the “Prince” of Machiavelli bears to the ‘“‘ Whole 
Duty of Man,” and which would excite amazement in a den of robbers, 
or on board of a schooner of pirates. But we are willing to attribute 
these offences to haste, to thoughtlessness, and to that disease of the 
understanding which may be called the Furor Biographicus, andwhich 
is to writers of lives what the goitre is to an Alpine shepherd, or dirt- 
eating to a Negro slave. 

We are inclined to think that we shall best meet the wishes of our 
readers, if, instead of dwelling on the faults of this book, we attempt to 
give, in a way necessarily hasty and imperfect, our own view of the 
life and character of Mr. Hastings. Our feeling towards him is not 
exactly that of the House of Commons which impeached him in 1787 ; 
neither is it that of the House of Commons which uncovered and 
stood up to receive him in 1813. He had great qualities, and he 
rendered great services to the state. But to represent him as a man 
of stainless virtue, is to make him ridiculous ; and from regard for his 
memory, if from no other feeling, his friends would have done well to 
lend no countenance to such puerile adulation. We believe that, if he 
were now living, he would have sufficient judgment and sufficient 
greatness of mind to wish to be shownas he was. He must have known 
that there were dark spots on his fame. He might also have felt with 
pride, that the splendor of his fame would bear many spots. He would 

ave preferred, we are confident, even the severity of Mr. Mill to the 
uffing of Mr. Gleig. He would have wished posterity to have a 
ikeness of him, though an unfavorable likeness, rather than a daub at 
once insipid and unnatural, resembling neither him nor any body else. 
“Paint me as I am,” said Oliver Cromwell, while sitting toyoung Lely. 
“Tf you leave out the scars and wrinkles, I will not pay you a shilling.” 
Even in such a trifle, the great Protector showed both his good sense 
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and his magnanimity. He did not wish all chat was characteristic in 
his countenance to be lost, in the vain attempt to give him the regular 
features and smooth blooming cheeks of the curl-pated minions of 
James the First. He was content that his face should go forth marked 
with all the blemishes which had been put on it by time, by war, by 
sleepless nights, by anxiety, perhaps by remorse ; but with valor, policy, 
authority, and public care, written in all its princely lines. If men 
truly great knew their own interest, it is thus that they would wish 
their minds to be portrayed. 

Warren Hastings sprang from an ancient and illustrious race. It has 
been affirmed that his pedigree can be traced back to the great Danish 
sea-king, whose sails were long the terror of both coasts of the British 
channel; and who, after many fierce and doubtful struggles, yielded at 
last to the valor and genius of Alfred. But the undoubted splendor of 
the line of Hastings, needs no illustration from fable. One branch of 
that line wore, in the fourteenth century, the coronet of Pembroke. 
From another branch sprang the renowed Chamberlain, the faithful ad- 
herent of the White Rose, whose fate has furnished so striking a theme 
both to poets and to historians. His family received from the Tudor 
the earldom of Huntingdon; which, afier long dispossession, was re- 
gained in our time by a series of events scarcely paralleled in romance. 

The lords of the manor of Daylesford, in Worcestershire, claimed 
to be considered as the heads of this distinguished family. ‘The main 
stock, indeed, prospered less than some of the younger shoots. But 
the Daylesford family, though not ennobled, was wealthy and highly 
considered, till, about two hundred years ago, it was overwhelmed in the 
great ruin of the civil war. The Hastings of that time was a zealous 
cavalier. He raised money on his lands, sent his plate io the mint at 
Oxford, joined the royal army, and, after spending half his property in 
the cause of King Charles, was glad to ransom himself by making over 
most of the remaining half to Speaker Lenthal. The old seat at 
Daylesford still remained in the family ; but it could no longer be kept 
up ; and in the following generation it was sold to a merchant of London. 

Before the transfer took place, the last Hastings of Daylesford had 
presented his second son to the rectory of the parish in which the 
ancient residence of the family stood. The living was of little value ; 
and the situation of the poor clergyman, after the sale of the estate, was 
deplorable. He was constantly engaged in lawsuits about his tithes 
with the new lord of the manor, and was at length utterly ruined. His 
eldest son, Howard, a well-conducted young man, obtained a place in 
the Customs. The second son, Pynaston, an idle worthless boy, 
married before he was sixteen, lost his wife in two years, and went to 
the West Indies, where he died, leaving to the care of his unfortunate 
a a little orphan, destined to strange and memorable vicissitudes of 

ortune. 

Warren, the son of Pynaston, was born on the 6th of December, 
1732. His mother died a few days later, and he was left dependent on 
his distressed grandfather. The child was early sent to the village 
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school, where he learned his letters on the same benth with the sons of 
the peasantry. Nor did any thing in his garb or fare indicate that his 
life was to take a widely different course from that of the young rustics 
with whom he studied and played. But no cloud overcast the dawn of 
so much genius and so much ambition. The very ploughmen observed, 
and long remembered, how kindly little Warren took to his book. The 
daily sight of the lands which his ancestors had possessed, and which 
had passed into the hands of strangers, filled his young brain with wild 
fancies and projects. He loved to hear stories of the wealth and great- 
ness of his progenitors—of their splendid housekeeping, their loyalty, 
and their valor. On one bright summer day, the boy, then just seven 
years old, lay on the bank of the rivulet which flows through the old 
domain of his house to join the Isis. There, as three-score and ten 
years later he told the tale, rose in his mind a scheme which, through 
all the turns of his eventful career, was never abandoned. - He would 
recover the estate which had belonged to his fathers. He would be 
Hastings of Daylesford. ‘This purpose, formed in infancy and poverty, 
grew stronger as his intellect expanded and as his fortune rose. He 
pursued his plan with that calm but indomitable force of will, which 
was the most striking peculiarity of his character. When, under a tro- 
pical sun, he ruled fifty millions of Asiatics, his hopes, amidst all the 
cares of war, finance and legislation, still pointed to Daylesford. And 
when his long public life, so singularly chequered with good and evil, 
with glory and obloquy, had at length closed for ever, it was to Dayles- 
ford that he retired to die. 

When he was eight years old, his uncle, Howard, determined to take 
charge of him, and to give him a liberal education. ‘The boy went up 
to London, and was sent to a school at Newington, where he was well 
taught but ill fed. He always attributed the smallness of his stature to 
the hard and scanty fare of this seminary. At ten he was removed to 
Westminster school, then flourishing under the care of Dr. Nichols. 
Vinny Bourne, as his pupils affectionately called him, was one of the 
masters. Churchill, Colman, Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper, were 
among the students. With Cowper, Hastings formed a friendship 
which neither the lapse of time, nor a wide dissimilarity of opinions 
and pursuits could wholly dissolve. It does not appear that they ever 
met after they had grown to manhood. But many years later, when 
the voices of a crowd of great orators were crying for vengeance on 
the oppressor of India, the shy and secluded poet could image to him- 
self Hastings the Governor-General, only as the Hastings with whom 
he had rowed on the ‘Thames and desahin the cloister; and refused 
to believe that so good-tempered a fellow could have done any thing 
very wrong. His own life had been spent in praying, musing and 
rhyming among the water-lilies of the Ouse. He had preserved in no 
common measure the innocence of childhood. His spirit had indeed 
been severely tried, but not by temptations which impelled him to any 
gross violation of the rules of social morality. He had never been 
attacked by combinations of powerful and deadly enemies. He had 
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never been compelled to make a choice between innocence and great- 
ness, between crime and ruin. Firmly as he held in theory the doc. 
trine of human depravity, his habits were such, that he was unable to 
conceive how far from the path of right, even kind and noble natures 
may be hurried by the rage of conflict and the lust of dominion. 

Tastings had another associate at Westminster, of whom we shall 
have occasion to make frequent mention—Elijah Impey. We know 
little about their school days. But we think we may safely venture to 
guess that, whenever Hastings wished to play any trick more than 
usually naughty, he hired Impey with a tart or a ball to act as fag in 
the worst part of the prank. 

Warren was distinguished among his comrades as an excellent 
swimmer, boatman and scholar. At fourteen he was first in the ex- 
amination for the foundation. His name in gilded letters, on the walls 
of the dormitory, still attests his victory over many older competitors. 
He stayed two years longer at the school, and was looking forward to a 
studentship at Christ Church, when an event happened which changed 
the whole course of his life. Howard Hastings died, bequeathing his 
nephew to the care of a friend and distant relation, named Chiswick. 
This gentleman, though he did not absolutely refuse the charge, was 
desirous to rid himself of it as soon as possible. Dr. Nichols made 
strong remonstrances against the cruelty of interrupting the studies of 
a youth who seemed likely to be one of the first scholars of the age. 
He even offered to bear the expense of sending his favorite pupil to 
Oxford. But Mr. Chiswick was inflexible. He thought the years 
which had already been wasted on hexameters and pentameters quite 
sufficient. He had it in his power to obtain for the lad a writership in 
the service of the East India Company. Whether the young adventur- 
er, when once shipped off, made a fortuue, or died of a liver complaint, 
he equally ceased to be a burden to any body. Warren was according- 
ly removed from Westminster school, and placed for a few months ata 
commercial academy, to study arithmetic and book-keeping. In Janu- 
ary 1750, a few days after he had completed his seventeenth year, he 
sailed for Bengal, and arrived at his destination in the October following. 

He was immediately placed at a desk in the Secretary’s office at Cal- 
cutta, and labored there during two years. Fort William was then a 
purely commercial settlement. In the south of India the encroaching 
policy of Dupleix had transformed the servants of the English company, 
against their will, into diplomatists and generals. ‘The war of the suc- 
cession was raging in the Carnatic; and the tide had been suddenly 
turned against the French by the genius of young Robert Clive. But 
in Bengal, the European settlers, at peace with the natives and with 
each other, were wholly occupied with ledgers and bills of lading. 

After two years passed in keeping accounts at Calcutta, Hastings 
was sent up the country to Cossimbazar, a town which lies on the 
Hoogly, about a mile from Moorshedabad, and which then bore to 
Moorshedabad a relation, if we may compare small things with great, 
such as the city of London bears to Westminster. Moorshedabad was 
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the abode of the prince who, by an authority ostensibly derived from 
the Mogul, but really independent, ruled the three great provinces of 
Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. At Moorshedabad were the court, the 
harem, and the public offices. Cossimbazar was a port and a place of 
trade, renowned for the quantity and excellence of the silks which were 
sold in its marts, and constantly receiving and sending forth fleets of 
richly laden barges. At this important point, the Company had estab- 
lished a smal} factory subordinate to that of Fort William. Here, dur 
ing several years, Hastings was employed in making bargains for stuffs 
with native brokers. Whule he was thus engaged, Surajah Dowlah suc- 
ceeded to the government, and declared war against the English. The 
defenceless settlement of Cossimbazar, lying close to the tyrant’s capi- 
tal, was instantly seized. Hastings was sent a prisoner to Moorshe- 
dabad ; but, in consequence of the humane intervention of the servants 
of the Dutch Company, was treated with indulgence. Meanwhile the 
Nabob marched on Calcutta ; the governor and the commandant fled ; 
the town and citadel were taken, and most of the English prisoners per- 
ished in the Black-hole. ' 

In these events originated the greatness of Warren Hastings. The 
fugitive governor and his companions had taken refuge on the dreary 
islet of Fulda, near the mouth of the Hoogly. They were naturally 
desirous to obtain full information respecting the proceedings of the 
Nabob ; and no person seemed so likely to furnish it as Hastings, who 
was a prisoner at large in the immediate neighborhood of the court. 
He thus became a diplomatic agent, and soon established a high charac- 
ter for ability and resolution. ‘The treason which at a later period was 
fatal to Surajah Dowlah, was already in progress; and Hastings was 
admitted to the deliberations of the conspirators. But the time for 
striking had not arrived. It was necessary to postpone the execution 
, 7 design; and Hastings, who was now in extreme peril, fled to 

ulda. 

Soon after his arrival at Fulda, the expedition from Madras, com- 
manded by Clive, appeared in the Hoogly. Warren, young, intrepid, 
and excited probably by the example of the Commander of the Forces, 
who, having like himself been a mercantile agent of the Company, had 
been turned by public calamities into a soldier, determined to serve in 
the ranks. Daring the early operations of the war he carried a musket. 
But the quick eye of Clive soon perceived that the head of the young 
volunteer would be more useful than his arm. When, after the battle 
of Plassey, Meer Jaffier was proclaimed Nabob of Bengal, Hastings 
was appointed to reside at the court of the new prince as agent for the 
Company. 

He remained at Moorshedabad till the year 1761, when he became a 
member of the Council, and was consequently forced to reside at Cal- 
cutta. This was during the interval between Clive’s first and second 
administration—an interval which has left on the fame of the East 
India Company a stain, not wholly effaced by many years of just and 
humane government. Mr. Vansittart, the Governor, was at the head 
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of a new and anomalous empire. On the one side was a band of Eng- 
lish functionaries, daring, intelligent, eager to be rich. On the other 
side was a great native population, helpless, timid, accustomed to crouch 
under oppression. To keep the stronger race from preying on the 
weaker, was an undertaking which tasked to the utmost the talents and 
energy of Clive. Vansittart, with fair intentions, was a feeble and in- 
efficient ruler. ‘The master caste, as was natural, broke loose from all 
restraint; and then was seen what we believe to be the most frightful 
of all spectacles, the strength of civilization without its mercy. ‘To all 
other despotism there is a check: imperfect indeed, and liable to gross 
abuse, but still sufficient to preserve society from the last extreme of 
misery. A time comes when the evils of submission are obviously 
greater than those of resistance ; when fear itself begets a sort of cour- 
age ; when a convulsive burst of popular rage and despair warns 
tyrants not to presume too far on the patience of mankind. But against 
misgovernment such as then afflicted Bengal, it was impossible to strug- 
gle. ‘The superior intelligence and energy of the dominant class made 
their power irresistible. A war of Bengalees against Englishmen was 
like a war of sheep against wolves, of men against demons. The only 
protection which the conquered could find was in the moderation, the 
clemency, the enlarged policy of the conquerors. ‘That protection, at 
a later period, they found. But at first, English power came among 
them unaccompanied by English morality. ‘There was an interval be- 
tween the time at which they became our subjects, and the time at 
which we began to reflect that we were bound to discharge towards 
them the duties of rulers. During that interval, the business of a ser- 
vant of the Company was simply to wring out of the natives a hundred 
or two hundred thousand pounds as speedily as possible, that he might 
return home before his constitution had suffered from the heat, to marry 
a peer’s daughter, to buy rotten boroughs in Cornwall, and to give balls 
in St. James’s Square. Of the conduct of Hastings at this time, little 
is known ; but the little that is known, and the circumstance that little 
is known, must be considered as honorable to him. He could not pro- 
tect the natives: all that he could do was, to abstain from plundering 
and oppressing them; and this he appears to have done. It is certain 
that at this time he continued poor; and it is equally certain, that by 
cruelty and dishonesty he might easily have become rich. It is certain 
that he was never charged with having borne a share in the abuses 
which then prevailed; and it is almost equally certain that, if he had 
borne a share in those abuses, the able and bitter enemies who after- 
wards persecuted him, would not have failed to discover and to pro- 
claim his guilt. The keen, severe, and even malevolent scrutiny to 
which his whole public life was subjected—a_ scrutiny satin <a as 
we believe, in the history of mankind—is in one respect, advantageous 
to his reputation. It brought many lamentable blemishes to light ; but 
it entitles him to be considered pure from every blemish which has 
not been bronght to light. 

The truth is that the temptations to which so many English function- 
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aries yielded in the time of Mr.~Vansittart, were not temptations ad- 
dressed to the ruling passions of Warren Hastings. € was not 
squeamish in pecuniary transactions ; but he was neither sordid nor 
rapacious. He was far too enlightened a man to look ona great em- 

ire merely as a buccaneer would look on a galleon. Had his heart 
ee much worse than it was, his understanding would have preserved 
him from that extremity of baseness. He was an unscrupulous, per- 
haps an unprincipled statesman ; but still he was a statesman, and nota 
freebooter. 

In 1764, Hastings returned to England. He had realized only a very 
moderate fortune ; and that moderate fortune was soon reduced to no- 
thing, partly by his praiseworthy liberality, and partly by his misman- 
agement. ‘Towards his relations he appears to have acted very gen- 
erously. ‘The greater part of his savings he left in Bengal, hoping 
probably to obtain the high usury of India. But high usury and bad 
security generally go together ; and Hastings lost both interest and prin- 
cipal. 

He remained four years in England. Of his life at this time very 
little is known. But it has been asserted, and is highly probable, that 
liberal studies, and the socicty of men of letters occupied a great part 
of his time. It is to be remembered to his honor, that in days when 
the languages of the East were regarded by other servants of the Com- 
pany merely as the means of communicating with weavers and money- 
changers, his enlarged and accomplished mind sought in Asiatic learn- 
ing for new forms of inscllecenel: enjoyment, and for new views of 
government and society. Perhaps, like most persons who have paid 
much attention to departments of knowledge which lie out of the com- 
mon track, he was inclined to overrate the value of his favorite studies. 
He conceived that the cultivation of Persian literature might with ad- 
vantage be made a part of the liberal education of an English gentleman ; 
and he drew up a plan with that view. It is said that the University of 
Oxford, in which Oriental learning had never, since the revival of letters, 
been wholly neglected, was to be the seat of the institution which he 
contemplated. An endowment was expected from the munificence of 
the Company ; and professors thoroughly competent to interpret Hafiz 
and Ferdusi were to be engaged in the East. Hastings called on John- 
son, with the hope, as it should seem, of interesting in his project a 
man who enjoyed the highest literary reputation, and who was particu- 
larly connected with Oxford. The interview appears to have left on 
Johnson’s mind a most favorable impression of the talents and attain- 
ments of his visiter. Long after, when Hastings was ruling the immense 
pupulation of British India, the old philosopher wrote to him, and re- 
ferred in the most courtly terms, though with great dignity, to their short 
but agreeable intercourse. 

Hastings soon began to look again towards India. He had little to 
attach him to England ; and his pecuniary embarrassments were great. 
He solicited his old masters the Directors for employment. They ac- 
ceded to his request, with high compliments both to his abilities and to 
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his integrity, and appointed him a Member of Council at Madras. It 
would be unjust not to mention, that though forced to borrow money for 
his outfit, he did not withdraw any portion of the sum which he had ap- 

jated to the relief of his distressed relations. In the spring of 
1769 he embarked on board of the ‘ Duke of Grafton,’ and commenced 
a voyage distinguished by incidents which might furnish matter for a 
novel. 

Among the passengers in the “ Duke of Grafton” was a German of 
the name of Imhoff. He called himself a baron, but he was in dis- 
tressed circumstances; and was going out to Madras as a portrait 
painter, in the hope of picking up some of the pagodas which were 
then lightly got and as lightly spent by the Englishin India. The baron 
was accompanied by his wife, a native, we have somewhere read, of 
Archangel. This young woman, who, born under the Arctic circle, was 
destined to play the part of a Queen under the tropic of Cancer, had an 
agreeable person, a cultivated mind, and manners in the highest degree 
engaging. She despised her husband heartily, and, as the story which 
we have to tell sufficiently proves, not without reason. She was inter- 
ested by the conversation and flattered by the attentions of Hastings. 
The situation was indeed perilous. No place is so propitious to the 
formation either of close friendships, or of deadly enmities as an India- 
man. ‘There are very few people who do not find a voyage which lasts 
several months insupportably dull. Any thing is welcome which may 
break that Jong monotony—a sail, a shark, an albatross, a man over- 
board. Most passengers find some resource in eating twice as many 
meals as on land. But the great devices for killing time are, quar- 
relling, and flirting. ‘The facilities for both these exciting pursuits are 
great. The inmates of the ship are thrown together far more than in 
any country-seat or boarding-house. None can escape from the rest ex- 
cept by imprisoning himself in a cell in which he can hardly turn. Al 
food, all exercise, is taken in company. Ceremony is to a great extent 
banished. It is every day in the power of a mischievous person to in- 
flict innumerable annoyances; it is every day in the power of an amia- 
ble person to confer little services. It not seldom happens that serious 
distress and danger call forth in genuine beauty and deformity heroic 
virtues and abject vices, which, in the ordinary intercourse of good 
society, might remain during many years unknown even to intimate as- 
sociates. Under such circumstances met Warren Hastings and the 
Baroness Imhoff; two persons whose accomplishments would have at- 
tracted notice in any court of Europe. The gentleman had no domestic 
ties. The lady was tied toa husband for whom she had no regard, and 
who had no regard for his own honor. An attachment sprang up, which 
was soon strengthened by events such as could hardly have occurred on 
land. Hastings fell ill. The baroness nursed him with womanly ten- 
derness, gave him his medicines with her own hand, and even sat up in 
his cabin while he slept. Long before the “‘ Duke of Grafton” reached 
Madras, Hastings was in love. But his love was of a most character- 
istic description. Like his hatred, like his ambition, like all bis passions, 
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it was strong, but not impetuous. It was calm, deep, earnest, patient 
of delay, unconquerable by time. Imhoff was called into council by 
his wife and his wife’s lover. Jt was arranged that the baroness should 
institute a suit for a divorce in the courts of Franconia ; that the baron 
should afford every facility to the proceeding ; and that, during the years 
which might elapse before the sentence should be pronounced, they 
should continue to live together. It was also agreed that Hastings 
should bestow some very substantial marks of gratitude on the complais- 
ant husband ; and should, when the marriage was dissolved, make the 
lady his wife, and adopt the children whom she had already born to 
Imboff. 

We are not inclined to judge either Hastings or the baroness severely. 
There was undoubtedly much to extenuate their fault. But we can by 
no means concur with the Rev. Mr. Gleig, who carries his partiality to 
so injudicious an extreme, as to describe the conduct of Imbhoff—con- 
duct, the baseness of which is the best excuse forthe lovers—as “ wise 
and judicious.” 

At Madras, Hastings found the trade of the Company in a very dis- 
organized state. His own tastes would have led him rather to political 
than to commercial pursuits ; but he knew that the favor of his employ- 
ers depended chiefly on their dividends, and their dividends depended 
chiefly on the investment. He therefore, with great judgment, deter- 
mined to apply his vigorous mind for a time to this department of 
business; which had been much neglected, since the servants of the 
Company had ceased to be clerks, and had become warriors and nego- 
tiators. 

In a very few months he effected an important reform. The Directors 
notified to him their high approbation, and were so much pleased with 
his conduct, that they determined to place him at the head of the 

overnment of Bengal. Early in 1772, he quitted Fort St. George for 

is new post. ‘The Imhoffs, who were still man and wife, accompanied 
him, and lived at Calcutta, ‘‘on the same wise and judicious plan” (we 
quote the words of Mr. Gleig) which they had already followed during 
more than two years. 

When Hastings took his seat at the head of the council-board, Bengal 
was still governed aecording to the system which Clive had devised—a 
system which was, perhaps, skilfully contrived for the purpose of facili- 
tating and concealing a great revolution, but which, when that revolution 
was complete and irrevocable, could produce nothing but inconveni- 
ence. ‘The supreme power belonged to the Company, and was in 
truth the most despotic power that can be conceived. The only restraint 
on the English masters of the country was that which their own justice 
and humanity imposed on them. There was no constitutional check on 
their will, and resistance to them was utterly hopeless. 

But — thus absolute in reality, the English had not yet assumed 
the style of sovereignty. They held their territories as vassals of the 
throne of Delhi; they raised their revenues as collectors appointed by 
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the imperial commission ; their public seal was inscribed with the im- 
rial titles; and their mint struck only the imperial coin. 

There was still a Nabob of Bengal, who stood to the English rulers of 
his country in the same relation in which Augustulus stood to Odoacer, 
or the last Merovingians to Charles Martel and Pepin. He lived at 
Moorshedabad, surrounded by princely magnificence. He was ap- 
proached with the outward marks of reverence, and his name was used 
in public instruments ; but in the government of the country he had less 
real share than the youngest writer or cadet in the Company’s ser- 
vice. 

The English council which represented the Company at Calcutta, 
was constituted on a very different plan from that which has since been 
adopted. At present the Governor is, as to all executive measures, 
absolute. He can declare war, conclude peace, appoint public func- 
tionaries or remove them, in opposition to the unanimous sense of those 
who sit with him in council. They are, indeed, entitled to know all 
that is done, to discuss all that is done, to advise, to remonstrate, to 
send home protests. But it is with the Governor that the supreme 
power resides, and on him that the whole responsibility rests. This 
system, which was introduced by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, in spite of 
the strenuous opposition of Mr. Burke, we conceive to be on the whole 
the best that was ever devised for the government of a country where 
no materials can be found for a representative constitution. In the time 
of Hastings, the governor had only one vote in council, and, in case of 
an equal division. a casting vote. It therefore happened not unfre- 
quently that he was overruled on the gravest questions; and it was 
possible that he might be wholly excluded, for years together, from the 
real direction of public affairs. 

The English functionaries at Fort William had as yet paid little or 
no attention to the internal government of Bengal. ‘The only branch of 
politics with which they much busied themselves was negotiation with 
the native princes. The police, the administration of justice, the de- 
tails of the collection of revenue, they almost entirely neglected. We 
may remark that the phraseology of the Company’s servants still bears 
the traces of this state of things. To this day, they always use the 
word “ political” as synonymous with ‘‘diplomati@.” We could name a 
gentleman still living, who was described by the highest authority as an 
invaluable public servant, eminently fit to be at the head of the depart- 
ments of finance, revenue, and justice, but unfortunately quite ignorant 
of all political business. 

The internal government of Bengal the English rulers delegated to a 
great native minister, who was stationed at Moorshedabad. Al] military 
aflairs, and, with the exception of what pertains to mere ceremonial, 
all foreign affairs, were withdrawn from his control ; but the other de- 
partments of the administration were entirely confided to him. His 
own stipend amounted to near a hundred thousand pounds sterling a 
year. The civil list of the nabobs, amounting to more than three hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year, passed through the minister’s hands, and 
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was, to a great extent, at his disposal. The collection of the revenue, 
the superintendence of the household of the prince, the administration of 
justice, the maintenance of order, were left to this high functionary; 
and for the exercise of his immense power he was responsible to none 
but the British masters of the country. 

A situation so important, lucrative, and splendid, was naturally an 
object of ambition to the ablest and most powerful natives. Clive had 
found it difficult to decide between conflicting pretensions. ‘Two can- 
didates stood out prominently from the crowd, each of them the repre- 
sentative of a race and of a religion. 

The one was Mahommed Reza Khan, a Mussulman of Persian 
extraction, able, active, religious after the fashion of his people, and 
highly esteemed by them. In England, he might _— have been 
regarded as a corrupt and greedy politician. But tried by the lower 
standard of Indian morality, he might be considered a man of integrity 
and honor. 

His competitor was a Hindoo Brahmin, whose name has, by a terri- 
ble and melancholy event been inseparably associated with that of 
Warren Hastings—the Maharajah Nuncomar. This man had pr an 
important part in all the revolutions which, since the time of Surajah 
Dowlah, had taken place in Bengal. ‘To the consideration which in 
that country belongs to high and pure caste, he added the weight which 
is derived from wealth, talents, and experience. Of his moral character 
it is difficult to give a notion to those who are acquainted with human 
nature only as it appears in our island. What the Italian is to the 
Englishman, what the Hindoo is to the Italian, what the Bengalee is 1o 
other Hindoos, that was Nuncomar to other Bengalees. ‘The physical 
organization of the Bengalee is feeble even to effeminacy. He lives in 
a constant vapor bath. His pursuits are sedentary, his limbs delicate, 
his movements languid. During many ages he has been trampled upon 
by men of bolder and more hardy breeds. Courage, independence, 
veracity, are qualities to which his constitution and his situation are 
equally unfavorable. His mind bears a singular analogyto his body. It 
is weak even to helplessness, for purposes of manly resistance ; but its 
suppleness and its tact move the children of sterner climates to admira- 
tion not unmingled wf@h contempt. All those arts which are the natural 
defence of the weak, are more familiar to this subtle race than to the 
lonian of the time of Juvenal, or to the Jew of the dark ages. What 
the horns are to the buffalo, what the paw is to the tiger, what the sting 
is to the bee, what beauty, according to the old Greek song, is to woman, 
deceit is to the Bengalee. Large promises, smooth excuses, elaborate 
tissues of circumstantial falsehood, chicanery, perjury, forgery, are the 
weapons, offensive and defensive, of the eel of the Lower Ganges 


All those millions do not furnish one sepay to the armies of the Compa- 
ny. But as usurers, as money-changers, as sharp legal practitioners, 
no class of human beings can bear a comparison with them. With all 
his softness, the Bengalee is by no means placable in his enmities, or 
prone to pity. The pertinacity with which he adheres to his purposes, 
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yields only to the immediate pressure of fear. Nor does he lack a cer- 
tain kind of courage which is often wanting in his masters. To inevi- 
table evils he is sometimes found to oppose a passive fortitude, such as 
the Stoics attributed to their ideal sage. An European warrior who 
rushes on a battery of cannon with a loud hurrah, wil! shriek under the 
surgeon’s knife, and fall into an agony of despair at the sentence of 
death. But the Bengalee, who would see his country overrun, his house 
laid in ashes, his children murdered or dishonored, without having the 
spirit to strike one blow, has yet been known to endure torture with the 
firmness of Mucius, and to mount the scaffold with the steady step and 
even pulse of Algernon Sydney. 

In Nuncomar, the national character was strongly and with exagger- 
ation personified. The Company’s servants had ss detected 
him in the most criminal intrigues. On one occasion he brought a false 
charge against another Hindoo, and tried to substantiate it by producing 
forged documents. On another occasion it was discovered that, while 
professing the strongest attachment to the English, he was engaged in 
several conspiracies against them; and in particular that he was the 
medium of a correspondence between the court of Delhi and the French 
authorities in the Carnatic. For these and similar practices, he had 
been long detained in confinement. But his talents and influence had 
not only procured his liberation, but had obtained for him a certain de- 
gree of consideration even among the British rulers of his country. 

Clive was extremely unwilling to place a Mussulman at the head of 
the administration of Bengal. On the other hand, he could not bring 
himself to confer immense power on a man to whom every sort of vil- 
lany had repeatedly been brought home. Therefore, though the nabob, 
over whom Nuncomar had by intrigue acquired great influence, begged 
that the artful Hindoo might be intrusted With the government, Clive, 
after some hesitation, decided honestly and wisely in favor of Mahom- 
med Reza Khan, who had held his high office seven years when Has- 
tings became Governor. An infant son of Meer Jaffier was now nabob ; 
and the guardiauship of the young prince’s person had been confided to 
the minister. 

Nuncomar, stimulated at once by cupidity and malice, had been 
constantly attempting to undermine his successful fival. This was not 
difficult. The revenues of Bengal, under the administration established 
by Clive, did not yield such a surplus as had been anticipated by the 
Company ; for, at that time, the most absurd notions were entertained 
in England respecting the wealth of India. Palaces of porphyry, hung 
with the richest brocade, heaps of pearls and diamonds, vaults from 
which pagodas and gold mohurs were measured out by the bushel, filled 
the imagination even of men of business. Nobody seemed to be aware 
of what nevertheless was most undoubtedly the truth, that India was a 
much poorer country than countries which in Europe are reckoned 
poor—than Ireland, for example, than Portugal, or than Sweden. It was 
confidently believed by Lords of Treasury and Members for the City, 
that Bengal would not only defray its own charges, but would afford an 
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increased dividend to the proprietors of India stock, and large relief to 
the English finances. ‘These absurd expectations were disappointed ; 
and the directors, naturally enough, chose to attribute the disappoint- 
ment rather to the mismanagement of Mahommed Reza Khan, than to 
their own ignorance of the country intrusted to their care. ‘They were 
confirmed in their error by the agents of Nuncomar ; for Nuncomar 
had agents even in Leadenhall Street. Soon after Hastings reached 
Calcutta, he received a letter addressed by the Court of Directors, not 
to the council generally, but to himself in particular. He was directed 
to remove Mahommed Reza Khan, to arrest him, together with all his 
family and all his partizans, and to institute a strict enquiry into the 
whole administration of the province. It was added, that the Governor 
would do well to avail himself of the assistance of Nuncomar in the in- 
vestigation. The vices of Nuncomar were acknowledged. But even 
from his vices, it was said, much advantage might at such a conjuncture 
be derived ; and, though he could not safely be trusted, it might still 
be proper to encourage him by hopes of reward. 

he Governor bore no good willto Nuncomar. Many years before, 
they had known each other at Moorshedabad ; and then a quarrel had 
risen between them, which all the authority of their superiors could 
hardly compose. Widely as they differed in most points, they resem- 
bled each other in this, that both were men of unforgiving natures. To 
Mahommed Reza Khan, on the other hand, Hastings had no feelings 
of hostility. Nevertheless, he proceeded to execute the instructions of 
the Company with an alacrity which he never showed, except when 
instructions were in perfect conformity with his own views. He had, 
wisely as we think, determined to get rid of the system of double go- 
vernment in Bengal. ‘The orders of the directors furnished him with 
the means of effecting his purpose, and dispensed him from the necessi- 
ty of discussing the matter with his council He took his measures 
with his usual vigor and dexterity. At midnight, the palace of Mahom- 
med Reza Khan, at Moorshedabad, was surrounded by a battalion of 
sepoys. The minister was roused from his slumbers, and informed 
that he was a prisoner. With the Mussulman gravity, he bent his head 
and submitted himself to the will of God. He fell not alone. A chief 
named Schitab Roy-had been intrusted with the government of Bahar. 
His valor and his attachment to the English had more than once been 
signally proved. On that memorable day on which the people of Patna 
saw from their walls the whole army of the Mogul scattered by the lit- 
tle band of Captain Knox, the voice of the British conquerors assigned 
the palm of gallantry tothe brave Asiatic. “I never,” said Knox, when 
he introduced Schitab Roy, covered with blood and dust, tothe English 
functionaries assembled in the factory—‘“ I never saw a native fight so 
before.” Schitab Roy was involved in the ruin of Mahommed Reza 
Khan, was deprived of his government, and was placed under arrest. 
The members of the council received no intimation of these measures 
till the prisoners were on their road to Calcutta. 
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The enquiry into the conduct of the minister was postponed on differ- 
ent pretences. He was detained in an easy confinement during many 
months. In the mean time, the great revolution which Hastings had 

lanned was carried into effect. ‘The office of minister was abolished. 

he internal administration was transferred to the servants of the Com- 
pany. A system—a very imperfect system, it is true—of civil and cri- 
minal justice, under English superintendence, was established. The 
nabob was no longer to have even an ostensible share in the govern- 
ment ; but he was still to receive a considerable annual allowance, and 
to be surrounded with the state of sovereignty. As he was an infant, it 
was necessary to provide guardians for his person and property. His 
person was intrusted to a lady of his father’s harem, known by the name 
of the Munny Begum. ‘The office of treasurer of the household was 
bestowed on a son of Nuncomar, named Goordas. Nuncomar’s ser- 
vices were wanted, yet he could not safely be trusted with power; and 
Hastings thought it a master-stroke of policy to reward the able and un- 
principled parent by promoting the inoffensive child. 

The revolution completed, the double government dissolved, the Com- 
pany installed in the full sovereignty of Bengal, Hastings had no motive 
to treat the Jate ministers with rigor. Their trial had been put off on 
various pleas till the new organization was complete. They were then 
brought before a committee, over which the Governor presided. Schitab 
Roy was speedily acquitted with honor. A formal apology was made 
to him for the restraint to which he had been subjected. All the East- 
ern marks of respect were bestowed on him. He was clothed in a robe 
of honor, presented with jewels, and with a richly-harnessed elephant, 
and sent back in state to Patna. But his health had suffered from con- 
finement ; his high spirit had been cruelly wounded ; and soon after his 
liberation he died of a broken heart. 

The innocence of Mahommed Reza Khan was not so clearly estab- 
lished. But the Governor was not disposed to deal harshly. After a 
long hearing, in which Nuncomar appeared as the accuser, and displayed 
both the art and the inveterate rancor which distinguished him, Has- 
lings pronounced that the charges had not been made out, and ordered 
the fallen minister to be set at Jiberty. 

Nuncomar had purposed to destroy the Mussulman administration, 
and to rise on its ruins. Both his malevolence and his cupidity had 
been disappointed. Hastings had made him a tool—had used him for 
the purpose of accomplishing the transfer of the government from Moor- 
shedabad to Calcutta, from native to European hands. The rival, the 
enemy, so long envied, so implacably persecuted, had been dismissed 
unhurt. ‘The situation so long and ardently desired had been abolished. 
It was natural that the Governor should be from that time an object of 
the most intense hatred to the vindictive Brahmin. As yet, how- 
ever, it was necessary to suppress such feelings. The time was 
coming when that long animosity was to end in a desperate and dead- 
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In the mean time, Hastings was compelled to turn his attention to 
foreign affairs. ‘The object of his diplomacy was at this time simply to 
getmoney. ‘The finances of his government were in an embarrassed 
state ; and this embarrassment he was determined to relieve by some 
means, fair or foul. ‘The principle which directed all his dealings with 
his neighbors is fully expressed by the old motto of one of ‘the great 
predatory families of ‘Teviotdale—‘“ ‘Thou shalt want ere I want.” He 
seems to have laid it down, as a fundamental proposition which could 
not be disputed, that when he had not as many lacs of rupees as the 
public service required, he was to take them trom any body who had. 
One thing, indeed, is to be said in excuse for him. ‘I'he pressure ap- 
plied to him by his employers at home, was such as only the highest 
virtue could have withstood—snch as left him no choice except to com- 
mit great wrongs or to resign his high post, and with that post all his 
hopes of fortune and distinction. It is perfectly true, that the directors 
never enjoined or applauded any crime. Far from it. Whoever exam- 
ines their letters at that time, will find there, many just and humane sen- 
timents, many excellent precepts; in short, an admirable circle of po- 
litical ethics. But every exhortation is modified or nullified by a demand 
for money. ‘“‘ Govern leniently, and send more money; practise strict 
justice and moderation towards neighboring powers, and send more 
money ;” this is in truth the sum of almost all the instructions that Has- 
tings ever received from home. Now, these instructions being inter- 
preted, mean simply, *‘ Be the father and the oppressor of the people ; 
be just and unjust, moderate and rapacious.” ‘I'he directors dealt with 
India, as the church, in the good old times, dealt with a heretic. They 
delivered the victim over to the executioners, with an earnest request 
that all possible tenderness might be shown. We by no means accuse 
or suspect those who framed these despatches of hypocrisy. It is pro- 
bable that, writing fifteen thousand miles from the place where their 
orders were to be carried into effect, they never perceived the gross 
inconsistency of which they were guilty. But the inconsistency was 
at once manifested to their lieutenant at Calcutta, who, with an empty 
treasury, with an unpaid army, with his own salary often in arrear, 
with deficient crops, with government tenants daily running away, was 
called upon to remit home another half million without fail. Hastings 
saw that it was absolutely necessary for him to disregard either the mo- 
ral discourses or the pecuniary requisitions of his employers. Being 
forced to disobey them in something, he had to consider what kind 
of disobedience they would most readily pardon; and he correctly 
judged, that the safest course would be to neglect the Sermons, and to 
find the Rupees. 

A mind so fertile as his, and so little restrained by conscientious 
scruples, speedily discovered several modes of relieving the financial 
embarrassments of the country. The allowance of the Nabob of Ben- 
gal was reduced ata stroke from £320,000 a year, to half that sum. 
The Company had bound itself to pay near £300,000 a year to the 
Great Mogul, as a mark of homage for the provinces which he had in- 
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trusted to their care, and they had ceded to him the districts of Corah and 
Allahabad. On the os that the Mogul was not really 6 ge but 
merely a tool in the hands of others, Hastings determined to retract 
these concessions. He accordingly declared that the English would 

y no more tribute, and sent troops to occupy Allahabad and Corah. 
ee situation of these places was such, that there would be little ad- 
vantage and great expense in retaining them. Hastings, who wanted 
money and not sertilory, determined to sell them. A purchaser was 
not wanting. The rich province of Oude had, in the general dissolu- 
tion of the Mogul empire, fallen to the share of the great Mussulman 
house, by which it is still governed. About twenty years ago, this 
house, by the permission of the British government, assumed the royal 
title ; but, in the time of Warren Hastings, such an assumption would 
have been considered by the Mahommedans of India as a monstrous 
impiety. ‘The Prince of Oude, though he held the power, did not ven- 
ture to use the style of sovereignty. ‘To the appellation of nabob or 
viceroy, he added that of vizier of the sot of Hindostan—just as 
in the last century the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, though in- 
dependent of the Emperor, and often in arms against him, were proud 
to style themselves his Grand Chamberlain and Grand Marshal. Sujah 
Dowlah, then nabob vizier, was on excellent terms with the English. 
He had a large treasure. Allahabad and Corah were so situated that 
they might be of use to him, and could be of none to the Company. 
The buyer and seller soon came to an understanding ; and the provinces 
which had been torn from the Mogul were made over to the government 
of Oude for about half a million sterling. 

But there was another matter still more important to be settled by 
the vizier and the Governor. ‘The fate of a brave people was to be 
decided. It was decided in a manner which has left a lasting stain on 
the fame of Hastings and of England. 

The people of Central Asia had always been to the inhabitants of India, 
what the warriors of the German furests were to the subjects of the decay- 
ingmonarchy of Rome. The dark, slender, and timid Hindoo shrank from 
a conflict with the strong muscle and resolute spirit of the fair race which 
dwelt beyond the passes. There is reason to believe that, at a period 
anterior to the dawn of regular history, the people who spoke the rich 
and flexible Sanscrit came from regions lying far beyond the Hyphasis 
and the Hystaspes, and imposed their yoke on the children of the soil. 
It is certain that, during the last ten centuries, a succession of invaders 
descended from the west on Hindostan; nor was the course of con- 
quest ever turned back towards the setting sun, till that memorable 
campaign, in which the cross of St. George was planted on the walls 
of Ghizni. 

The emperors of Hindostan themselves came from the other side of 
the great mountain ridge ; and it had always been their practice to re- 
cruit their army from the hardy and valiant race from which their own 
illustrious house sprang. Among the military adventurers who were 
allured to the Mogul standards from the neighborhood of Cabul and 
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Candahar, were conspicuous several gallant bands, known by the name 
of the Rohillas. Their services had ec rewarded with large tracts of 
land—fiefs of the spear, if we may use an expression drawn from an 
analogous state of things—in that fertile plain through which the Ram- 

nga flows from the snowy heights of Kumaon to join the Ganges. In 
the general confusion which followed the death of Aurungzebe, the war- 
like colony became virtually independent. The Rohillas were distin- 
guished from the other inhabitants of India by a peculiarly fair com- 
plexion. ‘They were more seine 4 distinguished by valor in war, 
and by skill in the arts of peace. While anarchy raged from Lahore 
to Cape Comorin, their little territory enjoyed the blessings of repose 
under the guardianship of courage. Agriculture and commerce flou- 
rished among them ; nor were they negligent of rhetoric and poetry. 
Many persons now living have heard aged men talk with regret of 
the golden days, when the Afghan princes ruled in the vale of Rohil- 
cund. 

Sujah Dowlah had set his heart on adding this rich district to his own 
principality. Right, or show of right, he had absolutely none. His 
claim was in no respect better foundéd than that of Catharine to Poland, 
or that of the Bonaparte family toSpain. The Rohillas held their coun- 
try by exactly the same title by srhich he held his ; and had governed 
their country far better than his had ever been governed. Nor were 
they a people whom it was perfectly safe to attack. ‘Their land was 
indeed an open plain, destitute of natural defences; but their veins 
were full of the bigh blood of Afghanistan. As soldiers, they had not 
the steadiness which is seldom found except in company with strict dis- 
cipline ; but their impetuous valor had been proved on many fields of 
battle. It was said that their chiefs, when united by common peril, 
could bring eighty thousand men into the field. Sujah Dowlah had him- 
self seen them fight, and wisely shrank from a conflict with them. There 
was in India one army, and only one, against which even those proud 
Caucasian tribes could not stand. It had been abundantly proved that 
neither tenfold odds, nor the martial ardor of the boldest Asiatic nations, 
could avail aught against English science and resolution. Was it pos- 
sible to induce the governor of Bengal to let out to hire the irresistible 
energies of the imperial oe skill, against which the ablest 
chiefs of Hindostan were helpless as infants ; the discipline, which had 
so often triumphed over the frantic strugyles of fanaticism and despair ; 
the unconquerable British courage, which is never so sedate and stub- 
born as towards the close of a doubtful and murderous day ? 

This was what the Nabob Vizier asked, and what Hastings granted. 
A bargain was soon struck. Each of the negotiators had what the other 
wanted. flastings was in need of funds to carry on the government of 
Bongs!, and to send remittances to London; and Sujah Dowlah had an 
— e revenue. Sujah Dowlah was bent on subjugating the Rohillas ; 
and Hastings had at his disposal the only force by which the Rohillas 
could be subjugated. It was agreed that an English army should be 
lent to the Nabob Vizier, and that for the loan he should pay £400,000 
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sterling, besides defraying all the charge of the troops while employed 
in his service. 

“] really cannot see,” says the Rev. Mr. Gleig, “ upon what grounds, 
either of political or moral justice, this proposition deserves to be stig- 
matized as infamous.” If we understand the meaning of words, it is 
infamous to commit a wicked action for hire, and it is wicked to engage 
in war without provocation. In this particular war, scarcely one ag- 
gravating circumstance was wanting. ‘The object of the Rohilla war 
was this—to deprive a large population, who had never done us the 
least harm, of a good government, and to place them, against their will, 
under an execrably bad one. Nay, even this is not all. England now 
descended far below the level even of those petty German princes who 
about the same time sold us troops to fight the Americans. The hussar- 
mongers of Hesse and Anspach had at least the assurance that the ex- 

itions on which their soldiers were to be employed, would be con- 
ducted in conformity with the humane rules of civilized warfare. Was 
the Rohilia war likely to be so conducted? Did the Governor stipulate 
that it should be so conducted? He well knew what Indian warfare 
was. He well knew that the power which he covenanted to put into 
Sujah Dowlah’s hand, would, in all probability, be atrociously abused ; 
and he required no guarantee, no promise that it should not be so abused. 
He did not even reserve to himself the right of withdrawing his aid in 
case of abuse, however gross. Mr. Gleig repeats Major Scott’s absurd 
plea, that Hastings was justified in letting out English troops to slaugh- 
ter the Rohillas, because the Robillas were not of Indian race, but a 
colony from a distant country. What were the English themselves? 
Was it for them to proclaim a crusade for the expulsion of all intruders 
from the countries watered by the Ganges? Did it lie in their mouths 
to contend that a foreign settler, who establishes an empire in India, is a 
caput lupinum ? What would they have said if any other power had, on 
such a ground, attacked Madras or Calcutta, without the slightest pro- 
vocation? Such a defence was wanting to make the infamy of the 
transaction complete. ‘I'he atrocity of the crime, and the hypocrisy of 
the apology, are worthy of each other. 

One of the three brigades of which the Bengal army consisted, was 
sent under Colonel Champion to join Sujah Dowlah’s forces. ‘The 
Rohillas expostulated, entreated, offered a large ransom, but in vain. 
They then resolved to defend themselves to the last. A bloody battle 
was fought. ‘The enemy,” says Colonel Champion, “‘ gave proof of a 
good share of military knowledge; and it is impossible to describe a 
more obstinate firmness of resolution than they displayed.” ‘The das- 
tardly sovereign of Oude fled from the field. The English were left 
unsupported ; but their fire and their charge were irresistible. It was 
not, however, till the most distinguished chiefs had fallen, fighting 
bravely at the head of their troops, that the Rohilla ranks gave way. 
Then the Nabob Vizier and his rabble made their appearance, and hast- 
ened to plunder the camp of the valiant enemies, whom they had never 
dared to look in the face. The soldiers of the Company, trained in an 
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exact discipline, kept unbroken order, while the tents were pillaged by 
these worthless allies. But many voices were heard to exclaim, ‘‘We 
have had all the fighting, and these rogues are to have all the profit.” 

_ Then the horrors of Indian war were let loose on the fair valleys and 
cities of Rohilcund. The whole country was ina blaze. More than 
a hundred thousand people fled from their homes to pestilential jungles, 

ferring famine and fever, and the haunts of tigers, to the tyranny of 

im, to whom an English and a Christian government had, for shame- 
ful lucre, sold their substance and their blood, and the honor of their 
wives and daughters. Colonel Champion remonstrated with the Nabob 
Vizier, and sent strong representations to Fort William ; but the Gover- 
nor had made no conditions as to the mode in which the war was to be 
carried on. He had troubled himself about nothing but his forty lacs ; 
and, though he might disapprove of Sujah Dowlah’s wanton barbarity, 
he did not think himself entitled to interfere, except by offering advice. 
This delicacy excites the admiration of the reverend biographer. ‘* Mr. 
Hastings,” he says, “could not himself dictate to the Nabob, nor permit 
the commander of the Company’s troops to dictate how the war was to 
be carried on.” No, to be sure. Mr. Hastings had only to put down 
by main force the brave struggles of innocent men fighting for their 
liberty. Their military resistance crushed, his duties ended; and he 
had then only to fold his arms and look on, while their villages were 
burned, their children butchered, and their women violated. Will Mr. 
Gleig seriously maintain this opinion? Is any rule more plain than this, 
that whoever voluntarily gives to another irresistible power over human 
beings, is bound to take order that such power shall not be barbarously 
abused ? But we beg pardon of our readers for arguing a point so clear. 

We hasten to the end of this sad and disgraceful story. ‘The war 
ceased. The finest poguaten in India was subjected to a greedy, cow- 
ardly, cruel tyrant. Commerce and agriculture languished. ‘The rich 
province which had tempted the cupidity of Sujah Dowlah, became the 
most miserable part even of his miserable dominions, Yet is the 
injured nation not extinct. At long intervals gleams of its ancient 
spirit have flashed forth; and even at this day, valor, and self-respect, 
and a chivalrous feeling, rare among Asiatics, and a bitter remembrance 
of the great crime of England, distinguish that noble Afghan race. To 
this day they are regarded as the best of all sepoys at the cold steel ; and 
it was very recently remarked by one who had enjoyed great opportu- 
nities of observation, that the only natives of India to whom the word 
** gentleman” can with perfect propriety be applied, are to be found among 
the Rohillas. 

Whatever we may think of the morality of Hastings, it cannot be de- 
nied that the financial results of his policy did honor to his talents. In 
less than two years after he assumed the government, he had, without 
imposing any additional burdens on the people subject to his authority, 
added about £450,000 to the annual income of the Company, besides 
procuring about a million in ready money. He had also relieved the 
finances of Bengal from military expenditure, amounting to near 
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£250,000 a year, and had thrown that charge on the Nabob of Oude. 
There can be no doubt that this was a result which, if it had been ob- 
tained by honest means, would have entitled him to the warmest grati- 
tude of his country ; and which, by whatever means obtained, proved 
that he possessed great talents for administration. 

In the mean time, Parliament had been engaged in long and grave 
discussions on Indian affairs. ‘The ministry of Lord North, in the ses- 
sion of 1773, introduced a measure which made a considerable change 
in the constitution of the Indian government. ‘This law, known by the 
name of the Regulating Act, provided that the presidency of Bengal 
should exercise a control over the other possessions of the Company ; 
that the chief of that presidency should be styled Governor-General; 
that he should be assisted by four councillors ; and that a supreme court 
of judicature, consisting of achief justice and three inferior judges, 
should be established at Calcutta. This court was made independent 
of the Governor-General and council, and was entrusted with a civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of immense and, at the same time, of undefined 
extent. 

The Governor-General and councillors were named in the act, and 
were to hold their situations for five years. Hastings was to be the first 
Governor-General. One of the four new councillors, Mr. Barwell, an 
experienced servant of the Company, was then in [ndia. The other 
three, General Clavering, Mr. Monson, and Mr. Francis, were sent out 
from England. 

The ablest of the new councillors was, beyond all doubt, Philip 
Francis. His acknowledged compositions prove that he possessed con- 
siderable eloquence and information. Several years passed in the public 
offices had fermed him to habits of business. His enemies have never 
denied that he had a fearless and manly spirit; and his friends, we are 
afraid, must acknowledge that his estimate of himself was extravagant- 
ly high, that his temper was irritable, that his deportment was often 
rude and petulant, and that his hatred was of intense bitterness, and 
long duration. 

It is scarcely possible to mention this eminent man without adverting 
for a moment to the question which his name at once suggests to every 
mind. Was he the author of the letters of Junius? Our own firm be- 
lief is, that he was. ‘The external evidence is, we think, such as would 
support a verdict in a civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding. The hand- 
writing of Junius is the very peculiar handwriting of Francis, slightly 
disguised. As to the position, pursuits, and connexions of Junius, the 
following are the most important facts which can be considered as clear- 
ly proved : first, that he was acquainted with the technical forms of the 
secretary of state’s office ; secondly, that he was intimately acquainted 
with the business of the war-office; thirdly, that he, during the year 
1770, attended debates in the House of Lords, and took notes of 
speeches, particularly of the speeches of Lord Chatham ; fourthly, that 
he bitterly resented the appointment of Mr. Chamier to the place of 
deputy secretary-at-war ; fifthly, that he was bound by some strong tie 
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to the first Lord Holland. Now, Francis passed some years in the sec- 
retary of state’s office. He was subsequently chief fae” of the war- 
office. He repeatedly mentioned that he had himself, in 1770, heard 
speeches of Lord Chatham; and some of those speeches were actually 
printed from his notes. He resi his clerkship at the war-office from 
resentment at the appointment of Mr. Chamier. Jt was by Lord Hol- 
land that he was first introduced into the public service. Now here are 
five marks all of which ought to be rose iv Junius. They are all five 
found in Francis. We do not believe that more than two of them can 
be found in any other person whatever. If this argument does not set- 
tle the question, there is an end of all reasoning on circumstantial evi- 
dence. 

The internal evidence seems to us to point the same way. The style 
of Francis bears a strong resemblance to that of Junius; nor are we 
disposed to admit, what is generally taken for granted, that the acknow- 
ledged compositions of Francis are very decidedly inferior to the anony- 
mous letters. ‘The argument from inferiority, at all events, is one which 
may be urged with at least equal force against every claimant that has 
ever been mentioned, with the single exception of Burke, who certainly 
was not Junius. And what conclusion, afier all, can be drawn from 
mere inferiority ? Every writer must produce his best work ; and the 
interval between his best work and his second best work may be very 
wide indeed. Nobody will say that the best letters of Junius are more 
decidedly superior to the acknowledged works of Francis, than three 
or four of Corneille’s tragedies to the rest ; than three or four of Ben Jon- 
son’s comedies to the rest; than the Pilgrim's Progress to the other 
works of Bunyan; than Don Quixote to the other works of Cervantes. 
Nay, it is certain that the Man in the Mask, whoever he may have been, 
was a most unequal writer. To go no further than the letters which 
bear the signature of Junius ;—the letter to the king, and the letters to 
Horne Tooke, have little in common, except the asperity ; and asperity 
was an ingredient seldom wanting either in the writings or in the speeches 
of Francis. 

Indeed, one of the strongest reasons for believing that Francis was 
Junius, is the moral resemblance between the two men. It is not dif- 
ficult, from the letters which, under various signatures, are known to 
have been written by Junius, and from his dealings with Woodfall and 
others, to form a tolerably correct notion of his character. He was 
clearly a man not destitute of real patriotism and magnanimity—a man 
whose vices were not of a sordid kind. But he must also have been a 
man in the highest degree arrogant and insolent, a man prene to male- 
volence, and prone to the error of mistaking his malevolence for public 
virtue. ‘* Doest thou well to be angry ?” was the question asked in old 
time of the Hebrew prophet. And he answered, “Ido well.” This 
was evidently the temper of Junius; and to this cause we attribute the 
savage cruelty which disgraces several of his letters. No man is so 
merciless as he who, under a strong self-delusion, confounds his antipa- 
thies with his duties. It may be added, that Junius, though allied with 
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the democratic party by common enmities, was the very opposite of a 
democratic politician. While attacking individuals with a ferocity 
which perpetually violated all the laws of literary warfare, he regarded 
the most defective parts of old institutions with a respect amounting to 

;—pleaded the cause of Old Sarum with fervour, and contemp- 
tuously told the ss remeeee of Manchester and Leeds, that if they wanted 
votes, they might buy land and become freeholders of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. All this, we believe, might stand, with scarcely any change, 
for a character of Philip Francis. 

It is not strange that the great anonymous writer should have been 
willing at that time to leave the country which had been so powerfully 
stirred by his eloquence. Every thing had gone against him. ‘That 
party which he cleatly preferred to every other, the party of George 
Grenville, had been scattered by the death of its chief; and Lord Suf- 
folk had led the greater part of it over to the ministerial benches. The 
ferment produced by the Middlesex election had gone down. Every 
faction must have been alike an object of aversion to Junius. His 
opinions on domestic affairs separated him from the ministry ; his opi- 
nions on colonial affairs from the opposition. Under such circumstances, 
he had thrown down his pen in misanthropic despair. His farewell 
letter to Woodfall bears date the 19th of January, 1773. In that letter, 
he declared that he must be an idiot to write again; that he had meant 
well by the cause and the public ; that both were given up; that there 
were not ten men who would act steadily together on any question. 
“But itis all alike,” he added, ‘vile and contemptible. You Mee never 
flinched that I know of; and I shall always rejoice to hear of your 
oe These were the last words of Junius. In a year from that 
time, Philip Francis was on his voyage to Bengal. 

With the three new councillors came out the judges of the Supreme 
Court. The chief justice was SirElijah Impey. He was an old ac- 
quaintance of Hastings ; and it is probable that the Governor-General, 
if he had searched through all the inns of court, could not have found an 
equally serviceable tool. But the members of council were by no 
means in an obsequious mood. Hastings greatly disliked the new form 
of government, and had no very high opinion of his coadjutors. ‘They 
had heard of this, and were disposed to be suspicious and punctilious. 
When men are in such a frame of mind, any trifle is sufficient to give 
occasion for dispute. The members of Council expected a salute of 
twenty-one guns from the batteries of Fort William. Hastings allowed - 
them only seventeen. ‘They landed in ill-humor. The first civilities 
were exchanged with cold reserve. On the morrow commenced that 
long quarrel which, after distracting British India, was renewed in Eng- 
Jand, and in which all the most eminent statesmen and orators of the age 
took active part on one or the other side. 

Hastings was supported by Barwell. They had not always been 
friends. ‘But the arrival of the new members of council from England, 


naturally had the effect of uniting the old servants of the wpa & 
Clavering, Monson, and Francis formed the majority. They instantly 
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wrested the government out of the hands of Hastings ; condemned, cer- 
tainly not without justice, his late dealings with the Nabob Vizier; 
recalled the English agent from Oude, and sent thither a creature of 
their own; ordered the brigade which had conquered the unhappy 
Rohillas to return to the Company’s territories ; and instituted a severe 
enquiry into the conduct of 2 war. Next, in spite of tt Governor- 
General’s remonstrances, they proceeded to exercise, in the most indis- 
creet manner, their new authority over the subordinate presidencies ; 
threw all the affairs of Bombay into confusion ; and interfered, with an 
incredible union of rashness and feebleness, in the intestine disputes of 
the Mahratta government. At the same time, they fell on the internal 
administration of Bengal, and attacked the whole fiscal and judicial sys- 
'em—a system which was undoubtedly defective, but which it was very 
improbable that gentlemen fresh from England would be competent to 
amend. The effect of their reform was, that all protection to life and 
property was withdrawn; and that gangs of robbers plundered and 
slaughtered with impunity ia the very suburbs of Calcutta. Hastings 
continued to live in the Government-house, and to draw the salary of 
Governor-General. He continued even to take the lead at the council- 
board in the transaction of ordinary business ; for his opponents could 
not but fee! that he knew much of which they were ignorant, and that he 
decided, both surely and speedily, many questions which to them would 
have been hopelessly puzzling. But the higher powers of government, 
and the most valuable patronage, had been taken from him. 

The natives soon found this out. They considered him as a fallen 
man; and they acted after their kind. Some of our readers may have 
seen, in India, acloud of crows pecking a sick vulture to death—no bad 
type of what happens in that country, as often as fortune deserts one 
who has been great and dreaded. In an instant, all the sycophants who 
had lately been ready to lie for him, to forge for him, to pander for him, 
io poison for him, hasten to purchase the favor of his victorious enemies 
by accusing him. An Indian government has only to let it be under- 
stood that it wishes a particular man to be ruined ; and, in twenty-four 
hours, it will be furnished with grave charges, supported by depositions 
so full and circumstantial, that any person unaccustomed to Asiatic 
mendacity would regard them as decisive. It is well if the signature of 
ihe destined victim is not counterfeited at the foot of some illegal com- 
puct, and if some treasonable paper is not slipped into a hiding-place in 
his house. Hastings was now regarded as helpless. The power to 
make or mar the fortune of every man in Bengal had passed, as it seem- 
ed, into the hands of his opponents. Immediately charges against the 
Governor-General began to pourin. They were eagerly welcomed by 
the majority, who, to do them justice, were men of too much honor 
knowingly to countenance false accusations; but who were not sufli- 
ciently acquainted with the East to be aware that, in that part of the 
world, a very little encouragement from power will call forth, in a week, 
more Oateses, and Bedloes, and Dangerfields, than Westminster Hall 
sees ina century. 
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It would have been strange indeed, if, at such a juncture, Nuncomar 
had remained quiet. ‘That bad man was stimulated at once by maligni- 
ty, by avarice, and by ambition. Now was the time to be avenged on 
his old enemy, to wreak a grudge of seventeen years, to establish him- 
self in the favor of the majority of the Council, to become the greatest 
native in Bengal. From the time of the arrival of the new councillors, 
he had paid the most marked court to them; and had in consequence 
been excluded, with all indignity, from the Government-house. He now 
put into the hands of Francis, with great ceremony, a paper containing 
several charges of the most serious description. By this document 
Hastings was accused of putting offices up to sale, and of receivin 
bribes for suffering offenders to escape. In particular, it was allege 
that Mohammed Reza Khan had been dismissed with impunity, in con- 
sideration of a great sum paid to the Governor-General. 

Francis read the paper in Council. A violent altercation followed. 
Hastings complained in bitter terms of the way in which he was treated, 
spoke with contempt of Nuncomar and of Nuncomar’s accusation, and 
denied the right of the council to sit in judgment on the governor. At 
the next meeting of the Board, another communication from Nuncomar 
was produced. He requested that he might be permitted to attend the 
council, and that he might be heard in support of his assertions. Ano- 
ther tempestuous debate took place. 'The Governor-General maintained 
that the council-room was not a proper place for such an investigation ; 
that from persons who were heated by daily conflict with him, he could 
not expect the fairness of judges; and that he could not, without betray- 
ing the dignity of his post, submit to be confronted with such a man as 
Nuncomar. The majority, however, resolved to go into the charges. 
Hastings rose, declared the sitting at an end, and left the room, followed 
by Barwell. ‘The other members kept their seats, voted themselves a 
council, put Clavering in the chair, and ordered Nuncomar to be called 
in. Nuncomar not only adhered to the original charges, but, after the 
fashion of the East, produced a large supplement. He stated that Has- 
tings had received a great sum for appointing Rajah Goordas treasurer 
of the Nabob’s household, and for committing the care of his highness’s 
person to the Munny Begum. He putin a letter purporting to tt the 
seal of the Munny Begum, for the purpose of establishing the truth of 
his story.. The seal, whether forged, as Hastings affirmed, or genuine, 
as we are rather inclined to believe, proved nothing. Nuncomar, as 
every body knows who knows India, had only to tell the Munny Begum 
that such a letter would give pleasure to the majority of the council, in 
order to procure her attestation. The majority, however, voted that the 
charge was made out; that Hastings had corruptly received between 
br ge forty thousand pounds ; and that he ouglit to be compelled to 
refund. 

The general feeling among the English in Bengal was strongly in 
favor of the Governor-General. In talents for business, in knowledge 
of the country, in general courtesy of demeanor, he was decidedly su- 
perior to his persecutors. ‘The servants of the Company were naturally 
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disposed to side with the most distinguished member of their own body 
against a War-office clerk, who, profoundly ignorant of the native Jan- 
guages and the native character, took on himself to regulate every de- 
partment of the administration. Hastings, however, in spite of the 

eral sympathy of his countrymen, was in a most painful situation. 
There was still an appeal to higher authority in England. If that au- 
thority took part an his enemies, nothing was left to him but to throw 

his office. He accordingly placed his resignation in the hands of 
his agent in London, Colonel ientinie. But Macleane was instructed 
not to produce the resignation, unless it should be fully ascertained 
that the feeling at the India House was adverse to the Governor- 
General. 

The triumph of Nuncomar seemed to be complete. He held a daily 
levee, to which his countrymen resorted in crowds ; and to which, on 
one occasion, the majority of the Council condescended to repair. His 
house was an office for the purpose of receiving charges against the 
Governor-General. It was said that, partly by threats, and partly by 
wheedling, he had induced many of the wealthiest men of the province 
to send incomplaints. But he was playing a desperate game. It was 
not safe to drive to despair a man of such resource and of such determi- 
nation as Hastings. uncomar, with all his acuteness, did not wnder- 
stand the nature of the institutions under which he lived. He saw that 
he had with him the majority of the body which made treaties, gave 
places, raised taxes. ‘The separation between political and judicial 
functions was a thing of which he had no conception. It had probably 
never occurred to him that there was in Bengal an authority perfectly 
independent of the council—an authority which could protect one whom 
the council wished to destroy, and send to the gibbet one whom the 
council wished to protect. Yet such was the fact. The Supreme Court 
was, within the sphere of its own duties, altogether independent of the 
Government. Hastings, with his usual sagacity, had seen how much 
advantage he might derive from possessing himself of this stronghold ; 
and he had acted accordingly. ‘The Judges, especially the Chief Jus- 
tice, were hostile to the majority of the council. The time had now 
come for putting this formidable machinery into action. 

On a sudden, Calcutta was astounded by the news that Nuncomar 
had been taken up ona charge of felony, committed, and thrown into 
the common jail.. The crime imputed to him was, that six years before 
he had forged a bond. The ostensible prosecutor was a native. But 
it was then, and still is, the opinion of every body—idiots and biogra- 
phers excepted—that Hastings was the real mover in the business. 

The rage of the majority rose to the highest point. ‘They protested 
against the proceedings of the Supreme Court, and sent several urgent 
messages to the Judges, demanding that Nuncomar should be admitted 
to bail. ‘The Judges returned haughty and resolute answers. All that 
the Council could do, was to heap honors and emoluments on the family 
of Nuncomar; and this they did. In the mean time, the assizes com- 
menced ; a true bill was found ; and Nuncomar was brought before Sir 
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Elijah Impey and a jury, composed of Englishmen. A great quantity 
of contradictory swearing, the necessity of having every word of 
the evidence interpreted, protracted the trial to a most unusual length. 
At last, a verdict of guilty was returned, and the Chief Justice pro- 
nounced sentence of death on the prisoner. 

Mr. Gleig is so strangely ignorant as to imagine, that the Judges had 
no further discretion in the case ; and that the power of extending mer- 
cy to Nuncomar resided with the Council. fie therefore throws on 

rancis, and Francis’s party, the whole blame of what followed. We 
should have thought that a gentleman who has published five or six 
bulky volumes on Indian affairs, might have taken the trouble to inform 
himself as to the fundamental principles of the Indian Government. 
The Supreme Court had, under the Regulating Act, the power to re- 
spite criminals till the pleasure of the Crown should be known. The 
Council had, at that time, no power to interfere. 

That Impey ought to have respited Nuncomar, we hold to be per- 
fectly clear. Whether the whole proceeding was not illegal, is a 
question. But it is certain that, whatever may have been, according to 
technical rules of construction, the effect of the statute under which the 
trial took place, it was most unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgery. The 
law which made forgery capital in England, was passed without the 
smallest reference to the state of society in India. It was unknown to 
the natives of India. It had never been putin execution among them— 
certainly not for want of delinquents. if was in the highest degree 
shocking to all‘their notions. They were not accustomed to the dis- 
tinction which many circumstances, peculiar to our own state of society, 
have led us to make between forgery and other kinds of cheating. The 
counterfeiting of a seal was, in their estimation, a common act of 
swindling ; nor had it ever crossed their minds that it was to be punished 
as severely as gang robbery or assassination. A just judge would, be- 
yond all doubt, have reserved the case for the consideration of the 
sovereign. But Impey would not hear of mercy or delay. 

The excitement among all classes was great. Francis, and Francis’s 
few English adherents, described the Governor-General, and the Chief 
Justice, as the worst of murderers. Clavering, it was said, swore that, 
even at the foot of the gallows, Nuncomar should be rescued. The 
bulk of the European society, though strongly attached to the Governor- 
General, could not but feel compassion for a man, who, with all his 
crimes, had so long filled so large a space in their sight—who had been 
great and powerful before the British empire in India began to exist— 
and to whom, in the old times, governors and members of council, then 
mere commercial fa¢tors, had paid court for protection. The feeling 
of the Hindoos was infinitely stronger. 'They were, indeed, not a peo- 
ple to strike one blow for their countryman. But his sentence filled 
them with sorrow, and dismay. ‘Tried even by their low standard of 
morality, he was a bad man. But, bad as he was, he was the head of 
their race and religion—a Brahmin of the Brahmins. He had inherited 
the purest and highest caste. He had practised, with the greatest 
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punctuality, all those ceremonies to which the superstitious Bengalees 
ascribe far more importance than to the correct discharge of the social 
duties. They felt, therefore, as a devout Catholic in the dark ages 
would have felt, at seeing a prelate of the highest dignity sent to the 
— by a secular tribunal. According to their old national laws, a 

rahmin could not be put to death for any crime whatever. And the 
crime for which Nuncomar was about to die, was regarded by them in 
much the same light in which the selling of an unsound horse, for a 
sound price, is regarded by a Yorkshire jockey. 

The Mahommedans alone appear to have seen with exultation the 
fate of the powerful Hindoo, who had attempted to rise by means of 
the ruin of Mahommed Reza Khan. The Mussulman historian of those 
times takes delight in aggravating the charge. He assures us, that in 
Nuncomar’s honse a casket was found containing counterfeits of the 
seals of all the richest men of the province. We have never fallen in 
with anv other authority for this story, which, in itself, is by no means 
improbable. 

he day drew near, and Nuncomar prepared himself to die, with 
that quiet fortitude with which the Bengalee, so effeminately timid in 
personal conflict, often encounters calamities for which there is no 
remedy. ‘The sheriff, with the humanity which is seldom wanting in 
an English gentleman, visited the prisoner on the eve of the execution, 
and assured him that no indulgence, consistent with the law, should be 
refused to him. Nuncomar expressed his gratitude with great polite- 
ness and unaltered composure. Not a muscle of his fate moved. Not 
a sigh broke from him. He put his finger to his forehead, and calmly 
said that fate would have its way, and that there was no resisting the 
= of God. He sent his compliments to Francis, Clavering, and 
onson, and charged them to protect Rajah Goordas, who was about to 
become the head of the Brahmins of Bengal. The sheriff withdrew, 
atly agitated by what had passed, and Nuncomar sat composedly 
own to write notes and examine accounts. 

The next morning, before the sun was in his power, an immense 
concourse assembled round the place where the gallows had been set 
up. Grief and horror were on every face; yet, to the last, the multi- 
tude could hardly believe that the English really purposed to take the 
life of the great Brahmin. At length the mournful procession came 
through the crowd. Nuncomar sat up in his palanquin, and looked 
round him with unaltered serenity. He had just parted from those who 
were most nearly connected with him. ‘Their cries and contortions had 
appalled the European ministers of justice, but had not produced the 
smallest effect on the iron stoicism of the prisoner: The only anxiety 
which he expressed was, that men of his own priestly caste might be in 
attendance to take charge of his corpse. He again desired to be re- 
membered to his friends in the Council, mounted the scaffold with 
firmness, and gave the signal to the executioner. ‘The moment that the 
drop fell, a how! of sorrow and despair rose from the innumerable 
spectators. Hundreds turned away their faces from the polluting sight, 
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fled with loud senting» towards the Hoogly, and plunged into its holy 
waters, as if to purify themselves from the guilt of having looked on 
such a crime. ‘These feelings were not confined to Calcutta. The 
whole province was greatly excited ; and the population of Dacca, in 
particular, gave strong signs of grief and dismay. 

Uf Impey’s conduct, it is impossible to speak too severely. We 
have already said that, in our opinion, he acted unjustly in refusing to 
respite Nuncomar. No rational man can doubt that he took this course 
in order to gratify the Governor-General. If we had ever had an 
doubts on that point, they would have been dispelled by a letter which 
Mr. Gleig has published. Hastings, three or four years later, described 
Impey as the man ‘to whose support he was at one time indebted for 
the safety of his fortune, honor, and reputation.” ‘These strong words 
can refer only to the case of Nuncomar; and they must mean that 
Impey hanged Nuncomar in order to support Hastings. It is, there- 
fore, our deliberate opinion, that Impey: sitting as a judge, put a man 
unjustly to death in order to serve a political purpose. 

But we look on the conduct of Hastings in a somewhat different light. 
He was struggling for fortune, honor, liberty—all that makes life valua- 
ble. He was beset by rancorous and unprincipled enemies. From his 
colleagues he could expect no justice. He cannot be blamed for wish- 
ing to crush his accusers. He was indeed bound to use only legitimate 
means for that end. But it was not strange that he should have thought 
any means legitimate which were pronounced legitimate by the sages of 
the law—by me# whose peculiar duty it was to deal justly between 
adversaries, and whose education might be supposed to have peculiarly 
qualified them for the discharge of that dutv. Nobody demands from 
a party the unbending equity of a judge. ‘The reason that judges are 
appointed is, that even good men cannot be trusted to decide causes in 
which they are themselves concerned. Not a day passes on which an 
honest prosecutor does not ask for what none but a dishonest tribunal 
would grant. It is too much to expect that any man, when his dearest 
interests are at stake, and his strongest passions excited, will, as against 
himself, be more just than the sworn dispensers of justice. ‘To take 
an analogous case from the history of our own island: Suppose that 
Lord Stafford, when in the Tower on suspicion of being concerned in 
the Popish plot, had been apprised that Titus Oates had done some- 
thing which might, by a quesuonable construction, be brought under the 
head of felony, should we severely blame Lord Stafford, in the sup- 
posed case, for causing a prosecution to be instituted, for Senpehing 
funds, for using all his influence to intercept the mercy of the Crown? 
We think not. If a judge, indeed, from favor to the Catholic lords, 
were to strain the law in order to hang Oates, such a judge would richly 
deserve impeachment. But it does not appear tous that the Catholic 
lord, by bringing the case before the judge for decision, would materi- 
ally overstep the limits of a just self-defence. 

While, therefore, we have not the least doubt that this memorable ex- 
ecution is to be attributed to Hastings, we doubt whether it can with 
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justice be reckoned among his crimes. That his conduct was dictated 
Ge profound policy, is evident. He was in a minority in Council. It 
was possible that he might long be in a minority. He knew the native 
character well. He knew in what abundance accusations are certain to 
flow in against the most innocent inhabitant of India who is under the 
frown of power. ‘There was not in the whole black population of Ben- 
gal, a place-holder, a place-hunter, a government tenant, who did not 

ink that he might better himself by sending up a deposition against the 
Governor-General. Under these circumstances, the persecuted states- 
man resolved to teach the whole crew of accusers and witnesses, that, 
though in a minority at the Council board, he was still to be feared. The 
lesson which he gave them was indeed one not to be forgotten. The 
head of the combination which had been formed against him, the rich- 
est, the most powerful, the most artful of the. Hindoos, distinguished by 
the favor of those who then held the government, fenced round by the 
superstitious reverence of millions, was hanged in broad day before 
many thousands of people. Every thing that could make the warning 
impressive—dignity in the sufferer, solemnity in the proceeding—was 
found inthis case. The helpless rage and vain cea of the Coun- 
cil made the triumph more signal. From that moment the conviction of 
every native was, that it was safer to take the part of Hastings in a 
minority, than that of Francis in a majority; and that he who was so 
venturous as to join in running down the Governor-General, might 
chance, in the phrase of the Eastern poet, to finda tiger while beating 
the jungle fora deer. The voices of a thousand inform@rs were silenced 
in an instant. From that time, whatever difficulties Hastings might 
have to encounter, he was never molested by accusations from natives 
of India. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that one of the letters of Hastings to 
Dr. Johnson, bears date a very few hours after the death of Nuncomar. 
While the whole settlement was in commotion, while a mighty and an- 
cient priesthood were weeping over the remains of their chief, the con- 
queror in that deadly grapple sat down, with characteristic self-posses- 
sion, to write about the Tour to the Hebrides, Jones’s Persian Grammar, 
and the history, traditions, arts, and natural productions of India! 

In the mean time, intelligence of the Rohilla war, and of the first dis- 
putes between Hastings and his colleagues, had reached London. The 
directors took part with the majority, and sent out a letter filled with se- 
vere reflections on the conduct of Hastings. ‘They condemned in strong 
but just terms, the iniquity of undertaking offensive wars merely for the 
sake of pecuniary advantages. But they utterly forgot that, if Hastings 
had by illicit means obtained pecuniary advantages, he had done so, not 
for his own benefit, but in order to meet their demands. ‘To enjoin 
honesty, and to insist in having what could not be honestly got, was 
then the constant practice of the Company. As Lady Macbeth says of 
her husband, they ‘‘ would not play false, and yet would wrongly 
win.” 

The Regulating Act, by which Hastings had been appointed Gover- 
nor-General for five years, empowered the Crown to remove him on an 
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address from the Company. Lord North was desirous to ure such 
an address. The three abate of Council who had feeken oont out 
from England, were men of his own choice. General Clavering, in 
particular, was supported by a large parliamentary connection, such as 
no cabinet could be inclined to disoblige. The wish of the minister was 
to displace Hastings, and to put Clavering at the head of the govern- 
ment. Inthe Court of Directors, parties were very nearly balanced ; 
eleven voted against Hastings, ten for him. The Court of Proprietors 
was then convened. ‘The great sale-room presented a singular appear- 
ance. Letters had been sent by the Secretary of the Treasury, exhort- 
ing all the supporters of government who held India stock to be in at- 
tendance. Lord Sandwich marshalled the friends ofthe administration 
with his usual dexterity and alertness. Fifty peers and privy-council- 
lors, seldom seen so far eastward, were counted in the crowd. The 
debate lasted till midnight. The opponents of Hastings had a small 
superiority on the division ; but a ballot was demanded, and the result 
was, that the Governor-General triumphed by a majority of above a 
hundred over the combined efforts of the directors and the cabinet. The 
ministers were greatly exasperated by this defeat. Even Lord North 
lost his temper—no ordinary occurrence with him—and threatened to 
convoke parliament before Christmas, and to bring in a bill for depriving 
the Company of all political power, and for restricting it to its old busi- 
ness of trading in silks and teas. 

Colonel Macleane, who through all this conflict had zealously sup- 
ported the causesof Hastings, now thought that his employer was in 
imminent danger of being turned out, branded with parliamentary cen- 
sure, perhaps prosecuted. The opinion of the crown Jawyers had alrea- 
dy been taken, respecting some part of the Governor-General’s conduct. 
It seemed to be high time to think of a secure and honorable retreat. 
Under these circumstances, Macleane thought himself justified in pro- 
ducing the resignation with which he had been intrusted. The instru- 
ment was not in very accurate form, but the directors were too eager to 
be scrupulous, ‘They accepted the resignation, fixed on Mr. Wheler, 
one of their own body, to succeed Hastings, and sent out orders that 
General Clavering, as senior member of Council, should exercise the 
functions of Governor-General tll Mr. Wheler should arrive. 

But while these things were passing in England, a great change had 
taken place in Bengal. Monson was no more. Only four members 
of the government were left. Clavering and Francis were on the one 
side, Barwell and the Governor-General on the other ; and the Gover- 
nor-General had the casting vote. Hastings, who had been during two 
years destitute of all power and patronage, became at once absolute. 
He instantly proceeded to retaliate on his adversaries. Their measures 
were reversed—their creatures were displaced. A new valuation of 
the lands of Bengal, for the purposes of taxation, was ordered ; and it 
was provided that the whole enquiry should be conducted by the Gov- 
ernor-General, and that all the letters relating to it should run in his 
name, He began, at the same time, to revolve vast plans of conquest 
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and dominion—plans which he lived to see realized, though not by him- 
self. His project was to form POTN 4 alliances with the native 
eer particularly with those of Oude and Berar ; and thus to make 
ritain the paramount power in India. While he was meditating these 
t designs, arrived the intelligence that he had ceased to be Governor- 
eral, that his resignation had been accepted, that Mr. Wheler was 
coming out immediately, and that, till Mr. Wheler arrived, the chair was 
to be filled by Clavering. 

Had Monson been still alive, Hastings would probably have retired 
without a struggle; but he was now the real master of British India, 
and he was not disposed to quit his high place. He asserted that he 
had never given affy instructions which could warrant the steps which 
had been taken. What his instructions had been, he owned he had 
forgotten. If he had kept a copy of them he had mislaid it. But he 
was certain that he had repeatedly declared to the Directors that he 
would not resign. He could not see how the court, possessed of that 
declaration from himself, could receive his resignation from the doubtful 
hands of an agent. If the resignation were invalid, all the proceedings 
which were founded on that resignation were null, and Hastings was 
still Governor-General. 

He afterwards affirmed that, though his agents had not acted in con- 
formity with his instructions, he would nevertheless have held himselt 
bound by their acts, if Clavering had not attempted to seize the su- 
preme power by violence. Whether this assertion were or were not 
true, it cannot be doubted that the imprudence of Clavering gave Has- 
tings an advaniage. ‘The General sent for the keys of the fort and the 
treasury, took possession of the records, and held a council at which 
Francis attended. Hastings took the chair in another apartment, and 
Barwell sat with him. Each of the two parties had a plausible show of 
right. ‘There was no authority entitled to their obedience within fifteen 
thousand miles. It seemed that there remained no way of settling the 
dispute except an appeal to arms ; and from such an appeal, Hastings, 
confident of his influence over his countrymen in India, was not inclined 
to shrink. He directed the officers of the garrison of Fort William, 
and of all the neighboring stations, to obey no orders but his. At the 
same time, with admirable judgment, he offered to submit the case to 
the Supreme Court, and to abide by its decision. By making this 
proposition he risked nothing; yet it was a proposition which his oppo- 
nents could hardly reject. Nobody could be treated as a criminal for 
obeying what the judges had solemnly pronounced to be the lawful 
government. ‘The boldest man would shrink from taking arms in defence 
of what the judges should pronounce to be usurpation. Clavering and 
Francis, after some delay, unwillingly consented to abide by the award 
of the court. ‘The court pronounced that the resignation was invalid, 
and that therefore Hastings was still Governor-General under the Regu- 
lating Act; and the defeated members of the Council, finding that the 
sense of the whole settlement was against them, acquiesced in the 
decision. 
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About this time arrived the news that, after a suit which had lasted 
several years, the Franconian courts had decreed a divorce between 
Imhoff and his wife. The Baron left Calcutta, carrying with him the 
means of buying an estate in Saxony. The lady became Mrs. Hastings. 
‘The event was celebrated by great festivities; and all the most con- 
spicuous persons at Calcutta, without distinction of parties, were invited 
to the Government-house. Clavering, as the Mahommedan chronicler 
tells the story, was sick in mind aad body, and excused himself from 
joining the splendid assembly. But Hastings, whom, as it should 
seem, success in ambition and in love had put into high good humor, 
would take no denial. He went himself to a General’s house, and at 
length brought his vanquished rival in triumph to the gay circle which 
surrounded the bride. ‘The exertion was too much for a frame broken by 
mortification as well as by disease—Clavering died a few days later. 

Wheler, who came out expecting to be Governor-General, and was 
forced to content himself with a seat at the Council-board, generally 
voted with Francis. But the Governor-General, with Barwell’s help 
and his own casting vote, was still the master. Some change took 
place at this time in the feeling both of the Court of Directors and of 
the Ministers of the Crown. All designs against Hastings were drop- 

; and when his original term of five years expired, he was quietly 
reappointed. ‘The truth is, that the fearful dangers to which the public 
interest in every quarter were now exposed, made both Lord North and 
the Company unwilling to part with a Governor whose talents, experi- 
ence, ak resolution, enmity itself was compelled to acknowledge. 

The crisis was indeed formidable. That great and victorious empire, 
on the throne of which George the Third had taken his seat eighteen 
years before, with brighter hopes than had attended the accession of any 
of the long line of English sovereigns, had, by the most senseless mis- 
government, been brought to the verge of ruin. In America, millions 
of Englishmen were at war with the country from which their blood, 
their language, their religion, and their institutions were derived; and 
to which, but a short time before, they had been as strongly attached as 
the inhabitants of Norfolkand Leicestershire. The great powers of Eu- 
rope, humbled to the dust by the vigor and genius which had guided the 
councils of George the Second, now rejoiced in the prospect of a signal 
revenge. The time was approaching when our island, while strugglin 
to keep down the United States of America, and pressed with a stil 
nearer danger by the too just discontents of Ireland, was to be assailed 
by France, Spain, and Holland, and to be threatened by the armed neu- 
trality of the Baltic; when even our maritime supremacy was to be in 
jeopardy ; when hostile fleets were to command the Straits of Calpe 
and the Mexican Sea; when the British flag was to be scarcely able to 
protect the British Channel. Great as were the faults of Hastings, it was 
apy for our country that at that conjuncture, the most terrible through 
which she has ever passed, he was the ruler of her Indian dominions. 

An attack by sea on Bengal was little to be apprehended. The dan- 
ger was, that the European ene'nies of England might form an alliance 
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with some native power—might furnish that power with troops, arms, 
and ammunition—and might thus assail our possessions on the side of 
the land. It was clHliefly from the Mabrattas that Hastings anticipated 
danger. The original seat of that singular people was the wild range 
of hills which runs along the western coast of India. In the reign of 
Aurungzebe the inhabitants of those regions, led by the great Sevajee, 
began to descend on the possessions of their wealthier and less warlike 
neighbors. The energy, ferocity, and cunning of the Mahrattas, soon 
made them the most conspicuous among the new powers which were 
generated by the curruption of the decaying monarchy. At first they 
were only robbers. ‘They soon rose to the dignity of conquerors. 
Half the provinces of the empire were turned into Mahratta principali- 
ties. Freehooters sprung from low castes, and accustomed to menial 
employments, became mighty Rajahs. ‘The Bonslas, at the head of a 
band of plunderers, occupied the vast region of Berar. The Guicowar, 
which is, being interpreted, the Herdsman, founded that dynasty which 
still reigns in Guzerat. ‘The houses of Scindia and Holkar waxed great 
in Malwa. One adventurous captain made his nest on the impregnable 
rock of Gooti. Another became the lord of the thousand villages 
which are scattered among the green rice-fields of ‘Tanjore. 

That was the time, throughout India, of doubie government. The 
form and the power were every where separated. The Mussulman na- 
bobs, who had become sovereign princes—the Vizier in Oude, and the 
Nizam at Hydrabad—still called themselves the viceroys of the house 
of Tamerlane. Inthe same manner the Mabratta states, though really 
independent, pretended to be members of one empire ; and acknowledg- 
ed, by words and ceremonies, the supremacy of the heir of Sevajee— 
a rot faineant who chewed bang, and toyed with dancing girls, in a 
state-prison at Sattara—and of his Peshwa or mayor of the palace, a 
great hereditary magistrate, who kept a comt with kingly state at Poo- 
nah, and whose authority was obeyed in the spacious provinces of Au- 
rungabad and Bejapoor. 

Some months before war was declared in Europe, the government of 
Bengal was alarmed by the news that a French adventurer, who passed 
for a man of quality, had arrived at Poonah. It was said that he had 
been received there with great distinction—that he had delivered to the 
Peshwa letters and presents from Louis the Sixteenth,—and that a 
treaty, hostile to England, had been concluded between France and the 
Mahrattas. 

Hastings immediately resolved to strike the first blow. The title of 
the Peshwa was not undisputed. A portion of the Mahratta nation was 
favorable to a pretender. ‘The Governor-General determined to espouse 
this pretender’s interest, to move an army across the peninsula of India, 
and to form a close alliance with the chief of the house of Bonsla, who 
ruled in Berar, and who in power and dignity, was inferior to none of 
the Mahratta princes. 

The army had marched, and the negotiations with Berar were in 
progress, when a letter from the English consul at Cairo, brought the 
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news that war had been proclaimed both in London and Paris. All the 
measures which the crisis required, were adopted by Hastings without 
a moment of delay. The French factories in Bengal were seized. Or- 
ders were sent to Madras that Pondicherry should instantly be occupied. 
Near Calcutta, works were thrown up, which were thought to render 
the approach of a hostile force impossible. _A maritime establishment 
was formed for the defence of the river. Nine new battalions of se- 

s were raised, and corps of native artillery was formed out of the 
hardy Lascars of the Bay of Bengal. Having made these arrange- 
ments, the Governor-General with calmconfidence pronounced his presi- 
dency secure from all attack, unless the Mahrattas should march against 
it in conjunction with the French. 

The expedition which Hastings had sent westward, was not so speedi- 
ly or completely successful as most of his undertakings. 'The com- 
manding officer procrastinated. The authorities at Bombay blundered. 
But the Governor-General persevered. A new commander repaired the 
errors of his predecessor. Several brilliant actions spread the military 
renown of the English through regions where no att flag had 
ever been seen. It is probable that, if a new and more formidable 
danger had not compelled Hastings to change his whole policy, his 
plans respecting the Mahratta empire would have been carried into com- 
plete effect. 

The authorities in England had wisely sent out to Bengal, as com- 
mander of the forces, and member of the Council, one of the most dis- 
unguished soldiers of that time. Sir Eyre Coote had, many years be- 
fore, been conspicuous among the founders of the British empire in the 
East. At the council of war which preceded the battle of Plassey, he 
earnestly recommended, in opposition to the majority, that daring course 
which, after some hesitation, was adopted, and which was crowned with 
such splendid success. He subsequently commanded in the south of 
India against the brave and unfortunate Lally, gained the decisive battle 
of Wandewash over the French and their native allies, took Pondicher- 
ry, and made the English power supreme inthe Carnatic. Since those 
great exploits near twenty years had elapsed. Coote had no Jonger the 
bodily activity which he had shown in earlier days; nor was the vigor 
of his mind altogether unimpaired. He was capricious and fretful, and 
required much coaxing to keep him in good humor. It must, we fear, 
be added, that the Jove of money had grown upon him, and he thought 
more about his allowances, and less about his duties, than might have 
been expected from so eminent a member of so noble a profession. Still 
he was perhaps the ablest officer that was then to be found in the British 
army. Among the native soldiers his name was great, and his influ- 
ence warhead. Nor is he yet forgotten by them. Now and then a 
white-bearded old sepoy may still be found, who loves to talk of Porto 
Novo and Pollilore. It is but a short time since one of those aged men 
came to present a memorial to an English officer, who holds one of the 
highest employments in India; a print of Coote hung in the room; the 
veteran recognised at once that face and figure which he had not seen 
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for more than half a century, and, forgetting his salaam to the living, 
halted, drew himself up, lifted his hand, and with solemn reverence 
paid his military obeisance to the dead. 

Coote did not, like Barwell, vote constantly with the Governor-Gen- 
eral; but he was by no means inclined ne in systematic opposition ; 
and on most questions concurred with Hastings, who did his best, by 
assiduous courtship, and by readily granting the most exorbitant allow- 
ances, to gratify the strongest passions of the old soldier. 

It seemed likely at this time that a general reconciliation would put 
an end to the quarrels which had, during some years, weakened and dis- 
graced the government of Bengal. ‘The dangers of the empire might 
well induce men of patriotic feeling—and of patriotic feeling, neither 
Hastings nor Francis were destitute—to forget private enmities, and to 
co-operate heartily for the general good. Coote had never been con- 
cerned in faction. Wheler was thoroughly tired of it. Barwell had 
made an ample fortune, and though he had. romiaed that he would not 
leave Calcutta while Hastings wanted his help, was most desirous to re- 
tur. to England, and etinted himself to promote an arrangement which 
would set him at liberty. A compact was made, by which Francis 
agreed to desist from opposition, and Hastings engaged that the friends 
of Francis should be admitted to a fair share of the honors and emolu- 
ments of the service. During a few months after this treaty there was 
apparent harmony at the Council-board. 

armony, indeed, was never more necessary; for at this moment, 
internal eaiuiniies more formidable than war itself, menaced Bengal. 
The authors of the Regulating Act of 1773, had establisht< two inde- 
endent powers, the one judicial, the other political; and, with a care- 
essness scandalously common in English legislation, had omitted to de- 
fine the limits of either. The judges took advantage of the indistinct- 
ness, and attempted to draw to themselves supreme authority, not only 
within Calcutta, but through the whole of the great territory subject to 
the presidency of Fort William. There are few Englishmen who wil! 
not admit that the English law, in spite of modern improvements, is 
neither so cheap nor so speedy as might be wished. Suill, it is a system 
which has grown up amongst us. Jn some points, it has been fashioned 
to suit our batings in others, it has gradually fashioned our feelings to 
suit itself. Even to its worst evils we are accustomed; and thiewaivre, 
though we may ‘complain of them, they do not strike us with the horror 
and dismay which would be produced by a new grievance of smaller 
severity. In India the case is widely different. English law, trans- 
oat to that country, has all the vices from which we suffer here ; it 
as them all in a far higher degree ; and it has other vices, compared 
with which the worst vices from which we suffer are trifles. Dilatory 
here, it is far more dilatory in a land where the help of an interpreter is 
needed by every judge, and by every advocate. Costly here, it is far 
more costly in a land into which the legal practitioners must be import- 
ed from an immense distance. All En ish labor in India, from the 
labor of the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief, down to 
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that of a groom or a watchmaker, must be paid for at a higher rate than 
at home. No man will be banished, and banished to the torrid zone, 
for nothing. The rule holds good with respect to the legal profession. 
No English barrister will work, fifteen thousand miles from all his 
friends, with the thermometer at. ninety-six in the shade, for the same 
emoluments which will content him in Chambers that overlook the 
Thames. Accordin ly, the fees in Calcutta are about three times as 
at as the fees of W estminster Hall; and this, though the people of 

Cie are, beyond all comparison, poorer than the people of England. 
Yet the delay and the expense, grevious as they are, form the smallest 

rt of the evil which English law, imported without modifications into 
ladle could not fail to produce. The strongest feelings of our nature, 
honor, religion, female modesty, rose up against the innovation. Arrest 
on mesne process was the first step in most civil proceedings; and to a 
native of rank, arrest was not merely a restraint, but a foul personal in- 
dignity. Oaths were required in every stage of every suit; and the feel- 
ing “9 a quaker about an oath is hardly stronger than that of a respecta- 
ble native. ‘That the apartments of a woman of quality should be en- 
tered by strange men, or that her face should be seen by them, are, in 
the East, intolerable outrages—outrages which are more dreaded than 
death, and which can be expiated only by the shedding of blood. To 
these outrages the most distinguished families of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, were now exposed. Imagine what the state of our own country 
would be, if a jurisprudence were, on a sndden, introduced amongstus, 
which should be to us what our jurisprudence was to our Asiatic subjects. 
Imagine what the state of our country would be, if it were enacted that 
any man, by merely swearing that a debt was due to him, should ac- 
quire a right to insult the persons of men of the most honorable and 
sacred callings, and of women of the most shrinking delicacy, to horse- 
whip a general officer, to put a bishop in the stocks, to treat ladies in 
the way which called forth the blow of Wat ‘Tyler. Something like 
this was the effect of the attempt which the Supreme Court made to ex- 
tend its jurisdiction over the whole of the Company’s territory. 

A reign of terror began—of terror heightened by mystery ; for even 
that which was endured was less horrible than that which was antici- 
pated. No man knew what was next to be expected from this strange 
tribunal. It came from beyond the black water, as the people of India, 
with mysterious horror, call the sea. It consisted of judges, not one of 
whom spoke the language, or was familiar with the usages, of the mil- 
lions over whom they claimed boundless authority. Its records were 
kept in unknown characters ; its sentences were pronounced in un- 
known sounds. It had already collected round itself an army of the 
worst part of the native population—informers, and false witnesses, and 
common barraters and agents of chicane ; and, above all, a banditti of 
bailiffs’ followers, compared with whom the retainers of the worst Eng- 
lish spunging-houses, in the worst times, might be considered as upright 
and tender-hearted. Numbers of natives, highly considered among 
their countrymen, were seized, hurried up to Calcutta, flung into the 
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common jail—not for any crime even imputed, not for any debt that had 
been proved, but merely as a precaution till their cause should come to 
trial. ‘There were instances in which men of the most venerable dig- 
nity, persecuted without a cause by extortioners, died of rage and shame 
in the gripe of the vile alguazils of Impey. The harems of noble Ma- 
hommedans—sanctuaries respected in the East by governments which 
respected nothing else—were burst open by gangs of bailiffs. The 
Mussulmans, braver and less accustomed to submission than the Hin- 
doos, sometimes stood on their defence ; and there were instances in 
which they shed their blood in the doorway, while defending, sword in 
hand, the sacred apartments of their women. Nay, it seemed as if 
even the faint-hearted Bengalee, who had crouched at the feet of Sura- 
jah Dowlah, who had been mute during the administration of Vansit- 
tart, would at length find courage in despair. No Mahratta invasion 
had ever spread through the province such dismay as this inroad of 
English lawyers. Al] the injustice of former oppressors, Asiatic and 
European, appeared as a blessing when compared with the justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

Every class of the population, English and native, with the exception 
of the ravenous pettifoggers who fattened on the misery and terror of 
an immense community, cried out loudly against this fearful oppression. 
But the judges were immoveable. If a bailiff was resisted, they order- 
ed the soldiers to be called out. Ifa servant of the Company, in con- 
formity with the orders of the government, withstood the miserable 
catchpoles who, with Impey’s writs in their hands, exceeded the inso- 
lence and rapacity of gang-robbers, he was flung into prison for a con- 
tempt. The lapse of sixty years—the virtue and wisdom of many emi- 
nent magistrates, who have during that time administered justice in the 
Supreme Court—have not effaced from the minds of the people of Ben- 
gal the recollection of those evil days. 

The members of the government were, on this subject, united as one 
man. Hastings had courted the judges ; he had found them useful in- 
struments. But he was not disposed to make them his own masters, or 
the masters of India. His mind was large ; his knowledge of the native 
character most accurate. He saw that the system pursued by the Su- 
preme Court was degrading to the government, and ruinous to the 
people ; and he resolved to oppose it manfully. The consequence was, 
that the friendship—if that be the proper word for such a connexion— 
which had existed between him and Impey, was for a time completely 
dissolved. The government placed itself firmly between the tyrannical 
tribunal and the people. The Chief Justice proceeded to the wildest 
excesses. ‘The Governor-General and all the members of Council were 
served with summonses, calling on them to appear before the King’s 
justices, and to answer for their public acts. This was too much. Hast- 
ings, with just scorn, refused to obey the call, set at liberty. the persons 
wrongfully detained by the Court, and took measures for resisting the 
outrageous proceedings of the sheriffs’ officers, if necessary, by the 
sword. But he had in view another device, which might prevent the 
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ity of an appeal to arms. He was seldom at a loss for an expe- 
dient; and he knew Impey well. The expedient, in this case, was a 
very simple one—neither more nor less than a bribe. Impey was, b 
act of Parliament, a judge, independent of the government of Bengal, 
and entitled to a salary of £8000a year. Hastings proposed to make 
him also a judge in the Company’s service, removeable at the pleasure 
of the government of Bengal; and to give him in that capacity, about 
£8000 a year more. It was understood that, in consideration of this 
new , Impey would desist from urging the high pretensions of his 
court. If he did urge these pretensions, the government could, at a 
moment’s notice, eject him from the new place which had been created 
for him. The bargain was struck, Bengal was saved, an appeal to force 
was averted ; and the Chief Justice was rich, quiet and infamous. 
Of Impey’s conduct it is unnecessary to speak. It was of a piece 
with almost every part of his conduct that comes under the notice of 
history. No other such judge has dishonored the English ermine, since 
Jeffries drank himself to death in the Tower. But we cannot agree with 
those who have blamed Hastings for this transaction. The case stood 
thus. The negligent manner in which the Regulating Act had been 
framed, put it in the power of the Chief Justice to throw a great country 
into the most dreadful confusion. He was determined to use his power 
to the utmost, unless he was paid to be still ; and Hastings consented 
to pay him. ‘The necessity was to be deplored. It is also to be deplored 
that pirates should be able to exact ransom, by threatening to make their 
captives walk the plank. But to ransom a captive from pirates, has 
always been held a humane and Christian act; and it would be absurd 
to my the payer of the ransom with corrupting the virtue of the cor- 
sair. ‘l'his, we seriously think, is a not unfair illustration of the relative 
position of Impey, Hastings, and the people of India. Whether it was 
right in Impey to demand or to accept a price for powers which, if they 
really belonged to him, he could not sidlione--sthich, if they did not 
belong to him, he ought never to have usurped—and which in neither 
case he could honestly sell—is one question. It is quite another ques- 
tion, whether Hastings was not right to give any sum, however large, to 
any man, however worthless, rather than either surrender millions of 
human beings to pillage, or rescue them by civil war. 
Francis strongly opposed this arrangement. It may, indeed,.be sus- 
a that personal aversion to Impey was as strong a motive with 
rancis as regard for the welfare of the province. ‘To a mind burning 
with resentment, it might seem better to leave Bengal to the oppressors, 
than to redeem it by enriching them. It is not improbable, on the other 
hand, that Hastings may have been the more willing to resort to an ex- 
ee a to the Chief Justice, because that high functionary 
ad y been so serviceable, and might, when existing dissensions 
were composed, be serviceable again. 
But it was not on this point alone that Francis was now opposed to 
Hastings. The peace between them proved to be only a short and: 
hollow truce, during which their mutual aversion was constantly be- 
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coming stronger. At length an explosion took place. Hastings pub- 
licly charged Francis with having deceived him, and induced Barwell 
to quit the service by insincere promises. ‘Then came a dispute, such 
as frequently arises even between honorable men, when they make im- 
portant agreements by mere verbal communication. An impartial his- 
torian will probably be of opinion that they had misunderstood each 
other ; but their minds were so much embittered, that they imputed to 
each other nothing Jess than deliberate villany. ‘I do not,” said Has- 
lings, ina minute recorded in the Consultations of the Government—* ] 
do not trust to Mr. Francis’s promises of candor, convinced that he is 
incapable of it. Ijudge of his public conduet by his private, which I 
have found to be void of truth and honor.” After the Council had risen, 
Francis put a challenge into the Governor-General’s hand : it was in- 
stantly accepted. ‘They met, and fired. Francis was shot through the 
body. He was carried to a neighboring house, where it appeared that 
the wound, though severe, was not mortal. Hastings enquired repeat- 
edly after his enemy’s health, and proposed to cal] on him ; but Francis 
coldly declined the visit. He had a ee sense, he said, of the Go- 
vernor-General’s politeness, but must decline any private interview. 
They could meet only at the Council-board. 

In a very short time it was made signally manifest to how great a 
danger the Governor-General had, on this oecasien, exposed his country. 
A crisis arrived with which he, and he alone, was competent to deal. Jt 
is not too much to say, that, if he had been taken from the head of 
affairs, the years 1780 and 1781 would have been as fatal to our power 
in Asia as to our power in America. 

The Mahrattas had been the chief objects of apprehension to Has- 
tings. ‘The measures which he had va te for the purpose of breaking 
their power, had at first been frustrated by the errors of those whom he 
was compelled to employ; but his perseverance and ability seemed 
likely to be crowned with success, when a far more formidable danger 
showed itself in a distant quarter. 

About thirty years before this time, a Mahommedan soldier had begun 
to distinguish himself in the wars of Southern India. His education had 
been neglected ; his extraction was mean. His father had been a petty 
officer of revenue ; his grandfather, a wandering Dervise. But though 
thus meanly descended—though ignorant even of the alphabet—the 
adventurer Sal no sooner been placed at the head of a body of troops, 
than ‘he approved himself a man born for conquest andcommand. Among 
the crowd of chiefs who were struggling for a share of India, none couid 
compare with him in the qualities of the captain and the statesman. He 
became a general—he became a prince. Out of the fragments of old 
principalities, which had gone to pieces in the general wreck, he formed 
for himself a great, compact and vigorous empire. That empire he 
ruled with the ability, severity and vigilance of Louis the Eleventh. 
Licentious in his pleasures, implacable in his revenge, he had yet en- 
largement of mind enough to perceive how much the prosperity of sub- 
jects adds to the strength of governments. He was an oppressor; but 
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he had at least the merit of protecting his people against all oppression 
except his own. He was now in extreme old age ; but his intellect was 
as clear, and his spirit as high, as in the prime of manhood. Such was 
the great Hyder Ali, the founder of the Mahommedan me ys of My- 
sore, and the most formidable enemy with whom the English conquer- 
ors of India have ever had to contend. 

Had Hastings been governor of Madras, Hyder would have been 
either made a friend, or vigorously encountered as an enemy. Unha 

ily the English authorities in the south provoked thei powerful mess 
mc hostility, without being prepared to repel it. On a sudden, an 
army of ninety thousand men, tee superior in discipline and efficiency to 
any other native force that could be found in India, came pouring 
through those wild passes, which, worn by mountain torrents, and dark 
with jungle, lead down from the table-land of Mysore to the plains of 
the Carnatic. This great army was accompanied by a hundred pieces 
of cannon ; and its movements were guided by many French officers, 
trained in the best military schools in Rises. 

Hyder was everywhere triumphant. The sepoys in many British 
garrisons flung down their arms. Some forts were surrendered by 
treachery, and some by despair. In a few days the whole open country 
north of the Coleroon had submitted. ‘The English inhabitants of Ma- 
dras could already see by night, from the top of Mount St. Thomas, the 
eastern sky reddened by a vast semicircle of blazing villages. ‘The 
white villas, embosomed in little groves of tulip-trees, to which our 
countrymen retire after the daily labors of government and of trade, 
when the cool evening breeze springs up from the bay, were now left 
without inhabitants ; for bands of the dete horsemen of Mysore had 
already been seen prowling near those gay verandas. Even the town 
was not thought secure, and the British merchants and public func- 
tionaries made haste to crowd themselves behind the cannon of Fort 
St. George. 

There were the means indeed of forming an army which might have 
defended the presidency, and even driven the invader back to his moun- 
tains. Sir * see Munro was at the head of one considerable force ; 
Baillie was advancing with another. United, they might have presented 
a formidable front even to such an enemy as Hyder. But the English 
commanders, neglecting those fundamental rules of the military art, of 
which the propriety is obvious even to men who have never received a 
military education, deferred their junction, and were separately attacked. 
Baillie’s detachment was destroyed. Munro was forced to abandon his 
baggage, to fling his guns into the tanks, and to save himself by a re- 
treat which might be called a flight. In three weeks from the com- 
mencement of the war, the British empire in southern India had been 
brought to the verge of ruin. Only a few fortified places remained to 
us. The glory of our arms had departed. It was loam that a great 
French expedition might soon be expected on the coast of Coromandel. 
England, beset by enemies on every side, was in no condition to protect 
such remote dependencies. 
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Then it was that the fertile genius and serene courage of Hastings 
achieved their most signal triumph. A swift ship, flying before the 
south-west-monsoon, brought the evil tidings in a few days to Calcutta. 
In twenty-four hours the Governor-Ge had framed a complete plan 
of policy adapted to the altered state of affairs. The struggle with Hy. 
der was a struggle for life and death. All minor objects must be sac- 
rificed to the preservation of the Carnatic. The disputes with the 
Mahrattas must be accommodated. A large military force and a supply 
of money must be instantly sent to Madras. But even these measures 
would be insufficient, unless the war, hitherto so grossly mismanaged, 
were placed under the direction of a vigorous mind. It was no time 
for trifling. Hastings determined to resort to an extreme exercise of 
power; to suspend the incapable governor of Fort St. George, to send 
Sir Eyre Coote to oppose Hyder, and to entrust that distinguished gen- 
eral with the whole administration of the war. 

In spite of the sullen opposition of Francis, who had now recovered 
from his wound, and had returned to the Council, the Governor-Gener- 
al’s wise and firm policy was approved by the majority of the Board. 
The reinforcements were sent off with great expedition, and reached 
Madras before the French armament arrived in the Indian seas. Coote, 
broken by age and disease, was no longer the Coote of Wandewash ; 
but he was still a resolute and skilful commander. The progress of 
Hyder was arrested; and ina few months the great victory of Porto 
Novo retrieved the honor of the English arms. 

In the mean time Francis had returned to England, and Hastings was 
now left perfectly unfettered. Wheler had gradually been relaxing in his 
urn and, after the departure of his vehement and implacable 
colleague, co-operated heartily with the Governor-General ; whose in- 
fluence over his countrymen in India, always great, had by the vigor and 
success of his recent measures, been considerably increased. 

But though the difficulties arising from factions within the Council 
were at an end, another class of difficulties had become more pressing 
than ever. The financial embarrassment was extreme. Hastings had 
to find the means, not only of carrying on the government of Bengal, 
but of maintaining a most costly war against both Indian and European 
enemies in the Carnatic, and of making remittances to England. A few 
years before this time he had obtained relief by plundering the Mogul, 
and enslaving the Rohillas ; nor were the resources of his fruitful mind 
by any means exhausted. 

His first design was on Benares, a city which in wealth, population, 
dignity and sanctity, was among the foremost of Asia. It was com- 
monly believed that half a million of human beings was crowded into 
that labyrinth of lofty alleys, rich with shrines, and minarets, and balco- 
nies, and carved oriels, to which the sacred apes clung by hundreds. 
The traveller could scarcely make his way through the press of holy 
mendicants, and not less holy bulls. The broad and stately flights of 
steps which descended from these swarming haunts to the bathing- 
places along the Ganges, were worn every day by the footsteps of an 
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innumerable multitude of worshippers. The schools and temples drew 
crowds of pious Hindoos from every province where the Brahminical 
faith was known. Hundreds of devotees came thither every month to 
die—for it was believed that a peculiarly happy fate awaited the man 
who should pass from the sabia city into the sacred river. Nor was 
superstition the only motive which allured strangers to that great Me- 
tropolis. Commerce had as many pilgrims as religion. All along the 
shores of the venerable stream, lay great fleets of vessels laden with 
rich merchandize. From the looms of Benares went forth the most 
delicate silks that adorned the balls of St. James’s and of the Petzt 
Trianon ; and in the bazars, the muslins of Bengal, and the sabres of 
Oude, were mingled with the jewels of Golconda, and the shawls of 
Cashmere. This rich capital, and the surrounding tract, had long been 
under the immediate rule of a Hindoo prince, who rendered homage to 
the Mogul emperors. During the great anarchy of India, the lords of 
Benares became independent of the court of Delhi ; but were compelled 
to submit to the authority of the Nabob of Cude. Oppressed by this 
formidable neighbor, they invoked the protection of the English. The 
English protection was given ; and at length the Nabob Vizier, by a 
solemn treaty, ceded all his rights over Benares to the Company. From 
that time the Rajah was the vassal of the government of Bengal, ac- 
knowledged its supremacy, and sent an annual tribute to Fort William. 
These duties Cheyte Sing, the reigning prince, had fulfilled with strict 
punctuality. 

Respecting the precise nature of the legal relation between the Com- 
pany and the Rajah of Benares, there has been much warm and acute 
controversy. On the one side, it has been maintained, that Cheyte 
Sing was merely a great subject on whom the superior power had a 
right to call for aid in the necessities of the empire. On the other side, 
it has been contended that he was an independent prince, that the only 
claim which the Company had upon him was for a fixed tribute, and 
that, while the fixed tribute was regularly paid, as it assuredly was, the 
English had no more right to exact any further contribution from him, 
than to demand subsidies from Holland or Denmark. Nothing is easier 
than to find precedents and analogies in favor of either view. 

Our own impression is, that neither view is correct. It was too much 
the habit of English politicians to take it for granted that there was in 
India a known and definite constitution by which questions of this kind 
were to be decided. The truth is, that during the interval which 
elapsed between the fall of the house of Tamerlane, and the establish- 
ment of the British ascendency, there was no such constitution. The 
old order of things had passed away ; the new order of things was not 
yet formed. All was transition, confusion, obscurity. Every body 
kept his head as he best might, and scrambled for whatever he could 
get. ‘There have been similar seasons in Europe. The time of the 
dissolution of the Carlovingian empire is an instance. Who would think 
of seriously diseussing the question, what extent of pecuniary aid and 
of obedience Hugh Capet had a constitutional right to demand from the 
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Duke of Brittany, or the Duke of Normandy? The words “ constitu- 
tional right” had, in that state of society, no meaning. If Hugh Capet 
laid hands on all the possessions of the Duke of Normandy, this might 
be unjust and immoral ; but it would not be illegal, in the sense in 
which the ordinances of Charles the Tenth were illegal. If, on the 
other hand, the Duke of Normandy made war on Hugh Capet, this 
might be unjust and immoral; but it would not be illegal in the sense 
in which the expedition of Prince Louis Bonaparte was illegal. 

Very similar to this was the state of India sixty years ago. Of the 
existing governments, not a single one could lay claim to legitimacy, 
or plead any other title than recent occupation. ‘There was scarcely a 
province in which the real sovereignty and the nominal sovereignty were 
not disjoined. ‘Titles and forms were still retained, which implied that 
the heir of ‘Tamerlane was an absolute ruler, and that the nabobs of the 
provinces were his lieutenants. In reality, he was a captive. The 
nabobs were in some places independent princes. In other places, as 
in Bengal and the Carnatic, they had, like their master, become mere 
phantoms, and the Company was supreme. Among the Mahrattas again, 
the heir of Sevajee still kept the title of rajah; but he was a prisoner, 
and his prime minister, the Peshwa, had become the hereditary chief 
of the state. The Peshwa, in his turn, was fast sinking into the same 
degraded situation to which he had reduced the rajah. It was, we be- 
lieve, impossible to find, from the Himalayas to Mysore, a single gov- 
ernment which was at once de facto and de jure—which possessed the 
physical means of making itself feared by its neighbors and subjects, 
and which had at the same time the authority derived from law and long 
prescription. 

Hastings clearly discerned, what was hidden from most of his con- 
temporaries, that such a state of things gave immense advantages to a 
ruler of great talents and few scruples. In every international question 
that could arise, he had his option between the de facto ground and the 
de jure ground; and the probability was, that one of those grounds 
would sustain any claim that it might be convenient for him to make, 
and enable him to resist any claim made by others. In every contro- 
versy, accordingly, he resorted to the plea which suited his immediate 
purpose, without troubling himself in the least about consistency ; and 
thus he scarcely ever failed to find what, to persons of short memories 
and scanty information, seemed to be a justification for what he wanted 
todo. Sometimes the nabob of Bengal is a shadow, sometimes a 
monarch ; sometimes the vizier is a mere deputy, sometimes an inde- 

ndent potentate. If it is expedient for the Company to show some 
egal title to the revenues of Bengal, the grant under the seal of the 
Mogul is brought forward as an instrument of the highest authority. 
When the Mogul asks for the rents which were reserved to him by 
that very grant, he is told that he isa mere pageant; that the English 
power rests on a very different foundation from a charter given by him; 
that he is welcome to play at royalty as long as he likes, but that he 
must expect no tribute from the real masters of India. 
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It is true, that it was in the power of others, as well as of Hastings, 
to ise this legerdemain ; but in the controversies of governments, 
istry is of little use unless it be backed by power. There is a 
rinciple which Hastings was fond of asserting in the strongest terms, 
and on which he acted with undeviating steadiness. It is a principle 
which, we must own, can hardly be disputed in the present state of 
public law. It is this—that where an ambiguous question arises be- 
tween two governments, there is, if they cannot agree, no appeal except 
to force, and that the opinion of the strongest must prevail. Almost 
every question was ge ear in India. ‘The English government was 
the strongestin India. ‘The consequences are obvious. The English 
government might do exactly what it chose. 

The English government now chose to wring money out of Cheyte 
Sing. It had formerly been convenient to treat him as a sovereign 

rince ; it was now convenient to treat him as a subject. Dexterity in- 
forior to that of Hastings could easily find, in that general chaos of laws 
and customs, arguments for either course. Hastings wanted a great 
supply. It was known that Cheyte Sing had a we revenue, and it was 
suspected that he had accumulated a treasure. Nor was he a favorite 
at Calcutta. He had, when the Governor-General was in great diffi- 
culties, courted the favor of Francis and Clavering. Hastings, who, 
less we believe from evil passions than from policy, seldom left an inju- 
ry unpunished, was not sorry that the fate of Cheyte Sing should 
teach neighboring princes the same lesson which the fate of Nuncomar 
had already impressed on the inhabitants of Bengal. 

In 1778, on the first breaking out of the war with France, Cheyte Sing 
was called upon to pay, in addition to his fixed tribute, an extraordinary 
contribution of £50,000. In 1779, an equal sum was exacted. In 
1780, the demand was renewed. Cheyte Sing, in the hope of obtain- 
ing some indulgence, secretly offered the Governor-General a bribe of 
£20,000. Hastings took the money ; and his enemies have maintained 
that he intended to keep it. He certainly concealed the transaction fora 
time, both from the Council in Bengal, and from the Directors at home ; 
nor did he ever give any satisfactory reason forthe concealment. Pub- 
lic spirit, or the Feat of detection, however, determined him to withstand 
the temptation. He paid over the bribe to the Company’s treasury, and 
insisted that the Rajah should instantly comply with the demands of the 
English government. The Rajah, shee the fashion of his countrymen, 
shuffled, solicited, and pleaded poverty. The grasp of Hastings was 
not to be so eluded. He added another £10,000 as a fine for delay, 
and sent troops to exact the money. 

The money was paid. But this was not enough. ‘The late events in 
the south of India fad increased the financial embarrassments of the 


Company. Hastings was determined to plunder Cheyte Sing, and, for 
that end, to fasten a quarrel on him. Accordingly, the Rajah was now 
required to keep a body of ae for the service of the British gov- 
ernment. He objected and evaded. ‘This was exactly what the Gov- 
ernor-General wanted. He had now a pretext for treating the wealthiest 
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of his vassals as a criminal. ‘I resolved,” these are the words of Hast- 
ings himself, ‘to draw from his guilt the means of relief to the Com- 
pany’s distresses—to make him pay largely for his pardon, or to exact a 
severe vengeance for past delinquency.” ‘The plan was simply this— 
to demand larger and larger contributions, till the Rajah should be 
driven to remonstrate, then to call his remonstrance a crime, and to pun- 
ish him by confiscating all his possessions. 
Cheyte Sing was in the greatest dismay. He offered £200,000 to 
itiate the British Government. But Hastings replied, that nothing 
than half a million would be accepted. Nay, he began to think of 
selling Benares to Oude, as he had formerly sold Allahabad and Rohil- 
cund. ‘The matter was one which could not be well managed at a dis- 
tance ; and Hastings resolved to visit Benares. 

Cheyte Sing received his liege lord with every mark of reverence ; 
came near sixty miles, with his guards, to meet and escort the illustrious 
visiter; and expressed his deep concern at the displeasure of the Eng- 
lish, He even took off his turban, and laid it in the lap of Hastings—a 
gesture which in India marks the most profound submission and devo- 
tion. Hastings behaved with cold and repulsive severity. Having ar- 
rived at Benares, he sent to the Rajah a paper containing the demands 
of the government of Bengal. The Rajah, in reply, attempted to clear 
himeolf” from the accusations brought against him. Hastings, who 
wanted money and not excuses, was not to be put off by the ordinary 
artifices of eastern negotiation. He instantly ordered the Rajah to be 
arrested, and placed under the custody of two companies of sepoys. 

In taking these strong measures, Hastings scarcely showed his usual 
judgment. It is probable that, having had little opportunity of person- 
ally observing any ~~ of the population of India, except the Benga- 
lees, he was not fully aware of the difference between their character 
and that of the tribes which inhabit the upper provinces. He was now 
in a land far more favorable to the vigor of the human frame, than the 
Delta of the Ganges; in a land fruitful of soldiers, who have been 
found worthy to follow English battalions to the charge, and into the 
breach. ‘The Rajah was popular among his subjects. His adminis- 
tration had been mild ; and the prosperity of the district which he gov- 
erned presented a striking contrast to the depressed state of Bahar, 
under our rule—a still more striking contrast to the misery of the pro- 
vinces which were cursed by the tyranny of the Nabob Vizier. ‘The 
national and religious seaiioes with which the English were regarded 
throughout India, were peculiarly intense in the metropolis of the 
Brahminical superstition. It can therefore scarcely be doubted that the 
Governor-General, before he outraged the dignity of Cheyte Sing by 
an arrest, ought to have assembled a force capable of bearing down all 
opposition. ‘This had not been done. The handful of sepoys who at- 
tended Hastings, would probabl have been sufficient to overawe Moor- 
shedabad, or the Black 'Town of Calcutta. But they were unequal to a 
conflict with the hardy rabble of Benares. ‘The streets surrounding 
the palace were filled by an immense multitude, of whom a large pro- 
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portion, as is usual in Upper India, wore arms. The tumult became a 
and the a massacre. ‘The English officers defended them- 
ves with desperate courage against overwhelming numbers, and fell, 
as became them, sword in hand. ‘The sepoys were butchered. The 
s were forced. The captive prince, neglected by his jailers during 
peas cg discovered an outlet which opened on the precipitous 
bank of the Ganges, let himself down to the water by a string made of 
the turbans of his attendants, found a boat, and escaped to the opposite 
shore. 

If Hastings had, by indiscreet violence, brought himself into a diffi- 
cult and perilous situation, it is only just to acknowledge that he extri- 
cated himself with even more than his usual ability and presence of 
mind. He had only fifty men with him. ‘The building in which he had 
taken up his residence was on every side blockaded by the insurgents. 
But his fortitude remained unshaken. ‘The Rajah from the other side 
of the river sent apologies and liberal offers. ‘They were not even an- 
swered. Some subtle and enterprising men were found who undertook 
to pass through the throng of enemies, and to convey the intelligence 
of the late events to the Bnglich cantonment. It is the fashion of the 
natives of India to wear large ear-rings of gold. When they travel, 
the rings are laid aside lest they should tempt some gang of robbers; 
and, in place of the ring, a quill or a roll of paper is inserted in the 
orifice to prevent it from closing. Hastings placed in the ears of his 
messengers letters rolled up in the smallest compass. Some of these 
letters were addressed to the commanders of the English troops. One 
was written to assure bis wife of his safety. One was to the envoy 
whom he had sent to negociate with the Mahrattas. Instructions for 
the negociation were needed ; and the Governor-General framed them 
in that situation of extreme danger, with as much composure as if he 
had been writing in his palace at Calcutta. 

Things, however, were not yet at the worst. An English officer of 
more spirit than judgment, eager to distinguish himself, made a pre- 
mature attack on the insurgents beyond the river. His troops were 
entangled in narrow streets, and assailed by a furious population. He 
fell, with many of his men; and the survivors were forced to retire. 

This event produced the effect which has never failed to follow every 
check, however slight, sustained in India by the English arms. For 
hundreds of miles round, the whole country was in commotion. The 
entire population of the district of Benares took arms. The fields 
were abandoned by the husbandmen, who thronged to defend their 
prince. ‘The infection spread to Oude. The oppressed people of that 
province rose up against the Nabob Vizier, refused to pay their imposts, 
and put the revenue officers to flight. Even Bahar was ripe for revolt. 
The hopes of Cheyte Sing began to rise. Instead of imploring mercy 
in the humble style of a vassal, he began to talk the language of a 
conqueror, and threatened, it was said, to sweep the white usurpers out 
of the land. But the English troops were now assembling fast. The 
officers, and even the private men, regarded the Governor-General with 
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enthusiastic attachment, and flew to his aid with an alacrity which, as 
he boasted, had never been shown on any other occasion. Major Pop- 
ham, a brave and skilful soldier, who had highly distinguished himself 
in the Mahratta war, and in wom the Governor-General reposed the 
test confidence, took the command. The tumultuary army of the 
Rajah was put to rout. His fastnesses were stormed. Ina few hours, 
above thirty thousand men left his standard, and returned to their 
ordinary avocations. The unhappy prince fled from his country for- 
ever. His fair domain was added to the British dominions. One of 
his relations indeed was appointed rajah ; but the Rajah of Benares was 
henceforth to be, like the Nabob of Bengal, a mere pensioner. 

By this revolution, an addition of £200,000 a year was made to the 
revenues of the Company. But the immediate relief was not as great 
as had been expected. The treasure laid up by Cheyte Sing had been 
popularly estimated at a million sterling. It turned out to be about a 
fourth part of that sum; and, such as it was, it was seized and divided 
as prize-money by the army. 

isappointed in his expectations from Benares, Hastings was more 
violent than he would otherwise have been, in his dealings with Oude. 
Sujah Dowlah had long been dead. His son and successor, Asaph-ul- 
Dowlah, was one of the weakest and most vicious even of eastern 
princes. His life was divided between torpid repose, and the most 
odious forms of sensuality. In his court there was boundless waste ; 
throughout his dominions wretchedness and disorder. He had been, 
under the skilful management of the English government, gradually 
sinking from the rank of an independent prince to that of a vassal 
of the Company. It was only by the help of a British brigade that he 
could be secure from the aggressions of neighbors who despised his 
weakness, and from the vengeance of subjects who detested his 
tyranny. A brigade was furnished; and he engaged to defray the 
charge of paying and maintaining it. From that time his independence 
was atanend. Hastings was not a man to lose the advantage which 
he had thus gained. ‘The Nabob soon began to complain of the burden 
which he had undertaken to bear. His revenues, he said, were falling 
off ; his servants were unpaid; he couldno longer support the expense 
of the arrangement which he had sanctioned. Hastings would not 
listen to these representations. ‘The Vizier, he said, had invited the 
Government of Bengal to send him troops, and had promised to pay for 
them. The troops had been sent. How long the troops were to re- 
main in Oude, was a matter not settled bythe treaty. It remained, 
therefore, to be settled between the contracting parties. But the con- 
tracting parties differed. Who then must decide? The strongest. 

Hastings also argued that, if the English force was withdrawn, Oude 
would certainly become a prey to anarchy, and would probably be 
overrun by a Mahratta army. ‘That the finances of Oude were em- 
barrassed, he admitted. But he contended, not without reason, that 
the embarrassment was to be attributed to the incapacity and vices of 
Asaph-ul-Dowlah himself, and that, if less were spent on the troops, 
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the only eff@t would be that more would be squandered on worthless 
vorites. 

be Hastings had intended, after settling the affairs of Benares, to visit 

Lucknow, and there to confer with Asaph-ul-Dowlah. But the obse- 

ious courtesy of the Nabob Vizier prevented this visit. With a 
small train he ned to meet the Governor-General. An interview 
took place in the fortress which, from the crest of the precipitous rock 
of Chunar, looks down on the waters of the Ganges. 

At first sight it might appear impossible that the negotiation should 
come to an amicable close. Hastings wanted an extraordinary supply 
of money. Asaph-ul-Dowlah wanted to obtain a remission of what he 
already owed. Such a difference seemed to admit of no compromise. 
There was, however, one course satisfactory to both sides, one course 
hy which it was possible to relieve the finances both of Oude and of Ben- 

al; and that course wasadopted. It was simply this—that the Governor- 
Caneel and the Nabob Vizier should join to rob a third party; that the 
third party whom they determined to rob was the parent of one of the 
robbers. 

The mother of the late nabob, and his wife, who was the mother 
of the present nabob, were known as the Begums or Princesses of 
Oude. They had possessed great influence over Sujah Dowlah, and 
had, at his death, been left in possession of a splendid dotation. The 
domains of which they received the rents and administered the govern- 
ment were of wide extent. ‘I'he treasure hoarded by the late nabob— 
a treasure which was popularly estimated at near three millions ster- 
ling—was in their hands. ‘They continued to occupy his favorite 
palace at Fyzabad, the Beautiful Dwelling ; while Asaph-ul-Dowlah 
held his court in the stately Lucknow, which he had built for himself 
on the shores of the Goomti, and had adorned with noble mosques and 
colleges. 

Aaeb-al-Dowileh had already extorted considerable sums from his 
mother. She had at length appealed to the English; and the English 
had interfered. A solemn compact had been made, by which she con- 
sented to give her son some pecuniary assistance, and he in his turn 
promised never to commit any further invasion of her rights. ‘This 
compact was formally guaranteed by the government of Bengal. But 
times had changed ; money was wanted; and the power which had 
given the guarantee was not ashamed to instigate the spoiler. 

It was necessary to find some pretext for a confiscation, inconsistent 
not merely with plighted faith—not merely with the ordinary rules of 
humanity and justice—but with that great law of filial piety, which, 
even in the wildest tribes of savages—even in those more degraded 
communities which wither under the influence of a corrupt half-civiliza- 
tion—retains a certain authority over the human mind. A pretext was 
the last thing that Hastings was likely to want. The insurrection at 
Benares had produced disturbances in Oude. These disturbances it 
was convenient to impute to the Princesses. Evidence for the imputa- 
tion there was scarcely any; unless reports wandering from one mouth 
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to another, and gaining something by every transmission, my be called 
evidence. The accused were furnished with no charge; they were 
permitted to make no defence ; for the Governor-General wisely con- 
sidered, that if he tried them, he might not be able to find a ground for 
plundering them. It was agreed between him and the Nabob Vizier, 
that the noble ladies should, by a sweeping measure of confiscation, be 
stripped of their domains and treasures for the benefit of the Company ; 
and that the sums thus obtained should be accepted by the government 
of Bengal in satisfaction of its claims on the government of Oude. 

While Asaph-ul-Dowlah was at Chunar, he was completely subju- 

ted by the clear and commanding intellect of the English statesman. 
But when they had separated, he began to reflect with uneasiness on 
the engagement into which he had entered. His mother and grand- 
mother protested and implored. His heart, deeply corrupted by abso- 
lute power and licentious pleasures, yet not naturally unfeeling, failed 
him im this crisis. Even the English resident at Lucknow, though 
hitherto devoted to Hastings, shrank from extreme measures. But the 
Governor-General was inexorable. He wrote to the resident in terms 
of the greatest severity, and declared that, if the spoliation which had 
been agreed upon were not instantly carried into effect, he would him- 
self go to Lucknow, and do that from which feebler minds recoiled with 
dismay. ‘The resident, thus menaced, waited on his Highness, and 
insisted that the treaty of Chunar should be carried into full and imme- 
diate effect. Asaph-ul-Dowlah yielded—making at the same time a 
solemn protestation, that he yielded to compulsion. ‘The lands were 
resumed ; but the treasure was not so easily obtained. It was neces- 
sary to use force. A body of the Company’s troops marched to Fyza- 
bad, and forced the gates of the palace. ‘The princesses were confined 
to their own apartments. But still they refused to submit. Some 
more stringent mode of coercion was to be found. A mode was found, 
of which, even at this distance of time, we cannot speak without shame 
and sorrow. 

There were at Fyzabad two ancient men belonging to that unhappy 
class which a practice of immemorial antiquity in the East has excluded 
from the pleasures of leve, and from the hope of posterity. It has 
always been held in Asiatic courts, that beings thus estranged from 
sympathy with their kind are those whom princes may most safely 
trust. Sujah Dowlah had been of this opinion. He had given his entire 
confidence to the two eunuchs; and after his death they remained at 
the head of the household of his widow. 

These men were, by the orders of the British government, seized, 
imprisoned, ironed, starved almost to death, in order to extort money 
from the princesses. After they had been two months in confinement, 
their health gave way. ‘They implored permission to take a little ex- 
ercise in the garden of their prison. ‘The officer who was in charge of 
them stated, that if they were allowed this indulgence, there was not the 
smallest chance of their escaping, and that their irons really added 
nothing to the security of the custody in which they were kept. He 
did not understand the plan of his superiors. ‘Their object in these 
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inflictions was not security but torture ; and all mitigation was refused. 
Yet this was not the worst. Itwas resolved by an English government that 
these two infirm old men should be delivered to the tormentors. For that 

ose they were removed to Lucknow. What horrors their dungeon 
there witnessed can only be guessed. But there remains on the records 
of Parliament this letter, written by a British resident to a British 
soldier :— 

“ Sir, the Nabob having determined to inflict corporal punishment up- 
on the prisoners under your guard, this is to desire that his officers, 
when they shall come, may have free access to the prisoners, and be 

rmitted to do with them as they shall see proper.” 

While these barbarities were perpetrated at |.ucknow, the princesses 
were still under duresse at Fyzabad. Food was allowed to enter their 
apartments only in such scanty quantities, that their female attendants 
were in danger of perishing with hunger. Month after month this 
cruelty continued, till at length, after twelve hundred thonsand pounds 
had been wrung out of the princesses, Hastings began to think that he had 
really got to the bottom of their revenue, and that no rigor could extort 
more. Then at length the wretched men who were detained at Luck- 
now regained their liberty. When their irons were knocked off, and 
the doors of their prison opened, their quivering lips, the tears which 
ran down their cheeks, and the thanksgivings which they poured forth 
to the common Father of Mussulmans and Christians, melted even the 
the stout hearts of the English warriors who stood by. 

There is a man to whom the conduct of Hastings, through the whole 
of these proceedings, appears not only excusable but laudable. ‘There 
is a man who tells us, that he “ must really be pardoned if he ventures 
to characterize as something pre-eminently ridiculous and wicked, the 
sensibility which would balance against the preservation of British India 
a little personal suffering, which was applied only so long as the suffer- 
ers refused to deliver up a portion of that wealth, the whole of which 
their own and their mistresses’ treason had forfeited.” We cannot, we 
must own, envy the reverend biographer, either his singular notion of 
what constitutes pre-eminent wickedness, or his equally singular per- 
ception of the pre-eminently ridiculous. Is this the generosity of an 
English soldier? Is this the charity of a Christian priest? Could 
neither of Mr. Gleig’s professions teach him the very rudiments of 
morality ? Oris morality a thing which may be well enough in sermons, 
but which has nothing to do with biography ? 

But we must not forget to do justice to Sir Elijah Impey’s conduct 
on this occasion. It was not indeed easy for him to intrude himself into 
a business so entirely alien from all his official duties. But there was 
something inexpressibly alluring, we must suppose, in the peculiar 
rankness of the infamy which was then to be got at Lucknow. He 
hurried thither as fast as relays of palankin-bearers could carry him. A 
crowd of people came before him with affidavits against the Begums, 
ready drawn in their hands. ‘Those affidavits he did not read. The 
greater part, indeed, he could not read; for they were in Persian and 
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Hindostanee, and no interpreter was employed. He administered the 
oath to the deponents, with all possible expedition ; and asked not a sin- 
le question, not even whether they had perused the statements to which 
swore. ‘This work performed, he got again into his palankin, and 
posted back to Calcutta, to be in time for the opening of term. The 
cause was one which, by his own confession, lay altogether out of his 
jurisdiction. Under the charter of justice, he had no more right to 
enquire into crimes committed by natives in Oude, than the Lord Pres- 
ident of the Court of Session of Scotland to hold an assize at Exeter. 
He had no right to try the Begums, nor did he pretend to try them. 
With what object, then, did he undertake so long a journey? Evident! 
in order that he might give, in an irregular manner, that sanction which 
in aregular manner he could not give, to the crimes of those who had 
recently hired him ; and in order that aconfused mass of testimony which 
he did not sift, which he did not even read, might acquire an authority 
not properly belonging to it, from the signature of the highest judicial 
functionary in India. 

The time was approaching, however, when he was to be stripped of 
that robe which has, never since the Revolution, been disgraced so foul- 
ly asby him. ‘The state of India had for some time occupied much of 
ds attention of the British parliament. ‘Towards the close of the Ame- 
rican war, two committees of the Commons sat on Eastern affairs. In 
the one Edmund Burke took the lead. The other was under the presi- 
dency of the able and versatile Henry Dundas, then Lord Advocate of 
Scotland. Great as are the changes which, during the last sixty years, 
have taken place in our Asiatic dominions, the reports which those com- 
mittees laid on the table of the House will still be found most interesting 
and instructive. 

There was as yet no connexion between the Company and either of 
the great parties in the state. ‘The ministers had no motive to defend 
Indian abuses. On the contrary, it was for their interest to show, if 
possible, that the government and patronage of our Oriental empire 
might, with advantage, be transferred to themselves. ‘The votes there- 
fore, which, in consequence of the reports made by the two committees, 
were passed by the Commons, breathed the spirit of stern and indignant 
justice. The severest epithets were applied to several of the measures 
of Hastings, especially to the Rohilla war; and it was resolved, on the 
motion of Mr. Dundas, that the Company ought to recall a Governor- 
General who had brought such calamities on the Indian people, and such 
dishonor on the British name. An act was passed for limiting the juris- 
diction ofthe Supreme Court. ‘The bargain which Hastings had made 
with the Chief Justice was condemned in the strongest terms ; and an 
address was presented to the king, praying that Impey might be order- 
ed home to answer for his misdeeds. 

Impey was recalled by a letter from the Secretary of State. But the 
proprietors of India stock resolutely refused to dismiss Hastings from 
their service ; and passed a resolution affirming, what was undeniably 
true, that they were entrusted by law with the right of naming and re- 
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moving their Governor-Genera! ; and that they were not bound to obe 
the directions of a single branch of the legislature with respect to suc 
nomination or removal. 

Thus supported by his employers, Hastings remained at the head of 
the government of Bengal till the spring of 1785. His administration, 
so eventful and stormy, closed in almost perfect quiet. In the council 
there was no regular opposition to his measures. Peace was restored 
to India. ‘The Mahratta war had ceased. Hyder was no more. A 
treaty had been concluded with his son, Tippoo ; and the Carnatic had 
been evacuated by the armies of Mysore. Since the termination of the 
American war, England had no European enemy or rival in the Eastern 
seas. 

On a general review of the long administration of Hastings, it is im- 
possible to deny that, against the great crimes by which it is blemished, 
we have to set off great public services. England had passed through 
a perilous crisis. She still, indeed, maintained her place in the fore- 
most rank of European powers; and the manner in which she had 
defended herself against fearful odds, had inspired surrounding nations 
with a high opinion both of her spirit and of her strength. Nevertheless, 
in every part of the world, except one, she had been a loser. Not only 
had she been compelled to acknowledge the independence of thirteen 
colonies peopled by her children, and to conciliate the Irish by giving u 
the right of legislating for them ; but, in the Mediterranean, in the Gulf 
of Mexico, on the Coast of Africa, on the continent of America, she had 
been compelled to cede the fruits of her victories in former wars. Spain 
regained Minorca and Florida; France regained Senegal, Goree, and 
several West India Islands. ‘The only quarter of the world in which 
Britain had lost nothing, was the quarter in which her interests had 
been committed to the care of Hastings. In spite of the utmost exertions 
both of European and Asiatic enemies, the power of our country in the 
East had been greatly augmented. Benares was subjected ; the Nabob 
Vizier reduced to vassalage. ‘That our influence had been thus extend- 
ed, nay, that Fort William and Fort St. George had not been occupied 
by hostile armies, was owing, if we may trust the general voice of the 
English in India, to the skill and resolution of Hastings. 

Hlis internal administration, with all its blemishes, gives him a title 
to be considered as one of the most remarkable men in our history. He 
dissolved the double government. He transferred the direction of af- 
fairs to English hands. Out ofa frightful anarchy, he educed at least a 
rude and imperfect order. The whole organization by which justice 
was dispensed, revenue collected, peace maintained, throughout a terri- 
tory not inferior in population to the dominions of Louis the Sixteenth, 
or of the Emperor Joseph, was created and superintended by him. He 
boasted that every public office, without exception, which existed when 
he left Bengal was his work. Jt is quite true that this system, after all 
the improvements suggested by the experience of sixty years, still needs 
improvement; and that it was at first far more defective than it now is. 
But whoever seriously considers what it is to construct from the begin- 
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ning the whole of a machine so vast and complex as a government, will 
allow that what Hastings effected deserves high admiration. To 
compare the most celebrated wad 84 ministers to him, seems to us as 
unjust as it would be to compare the best baker in London with Robin- 
son Crusoe ; who, before he could bake a single loaf, had to make his 

lough and his harrow, his fences and his scarecrows, his sickle and his 
flail, his mill and his oven. 

The just fame of Hastings rises still higher, when we reflect that he 
was not bred a statesman ; that he was sent from school to a counting- 
house ; and that he was employed during the prime of his manhood as 
a commercial agent, far from all intellectual society. 

Nor must we forget that all, or almost all, to whom, when placed at 
the head of affairs, he could apply for assistance, were persons who 
owed as little as himself, or less than himself, to education. A minister 
in Europe finds himself, on the first day on which he commences his 
functions, surrounded by experienced pubic servants, the depositaries 
of official traditions. Hastings had no such help. His own reflection, 
his own energy, were to supply the place of all Downing Street and 
Somerset House. Having had no facilities for learning, he was forced 
to teach. He had first to form himself, and then to form his instruments ; 
and this not in a single department, but in all the departments of the 
administration. , 

It must be added that, while engaged in this most arduous task, he 
was constantly trammelled by orders from home, and frequently borne 
down by a majority in Council. The preservation of an Empire from a 
formidable combination of foreign enemies, the construction of a govern- 
ment in all its parts, were accomplished by him; while every ship 
brought out bales of censure from his employers, and while the records 
of every consultation were filled with acrimonious minutes by his col- 
leagues. We believe that there never was a public man whose temper 
was so severely tried ;—not Marlborough, when thwarted by the Dutch 
Deputies ;—not Wellington, when he had to deal at once with the Por- 
tuguese Regency, the Spanish Juntas, and Mr. Percival. But the 
temper of Hastings was equal to almost any trial. It was not sweet, 
but it was calm. Quick and vigorous as his intellect was, the patience 
with which he endured the most cruel vexations till a remedy could be 
found, resembled the patience of stupidity. He seems to have been 
— of resentment, bitter and long-enduring ; yet his resentment so 
seldom hurried him into any blunder, that it may be doubted whether 
what appeared to-be revenge was any thing but policy. 

The effect of -his singular equanimity was, that he always had the 
full command of all the resources of one of the most fertile minds that 
ever existed. Accordingly, no complication of perils and embarrass- 
ments could perplex him. For every difficulty he had a contrivance 
ready ; and, whatever may be thought of the justice and humanity of 
some of his contrivances, it is certain that they seldom failed to serve 
the purpose for which they were designed. 

Together with this extraordinary talent for devising expedients, Hast- 
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ings possessed, in a very high degree, another talent scarcely less neces- 
sary to a man in his situation ;—we mean the talent for conducting po- 
litical controversy. It is as necessary to an English statesman in the 
East that he should be able to write, as it is to a minister in this country 
that he should be able to speak. It is chiefly by the oratory of a pub- 
lic man here, that the nation judges of his powers. It is from the let- 
ters and reports of a public man in India, that the dispensers of patron- 
age form their estimate of him. In each case, the talent which receives 
peculiar encouragement is developed, perhaps at the expense of the 
other powers. In this country, we sometimes hear men speak above 
their abilities. It is not very unusual to find gentlemen in the Indian 
service who write above their abilities. The English politician is a little 
too much of a debater; the Indian politician a little too much of an 
essayist. 

Of the numerous servants of the Company who have distinguished 
themselves as framers of Minutes and Despatches, Hastings stands at 
the head. He was indeed the person who gave to the official writing 
of the Indian government the character which it still retains. He was 
matched against no common antagonist. But even Francis was forced 
to acknowledge, with sullen and resentful candor, that there was no con- 
tending against the pen of Hastings. And, in truth, the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s power of making out a case—of perplexing what it was incon- 
venient that people should understand—and of setting in the clearest 
point of view whatever would bear the light, was incomparable. His 
style must be praised with some reservation. It was in general forcible, 
pure and polished; but it was sometimes, though not often, turgid, 
and, on one or two occasions, even bombastic. Perhaps the fondness 
of Hastings for Persian literature may have tended to corrupt his taste. 

And, since we have referred to his literary tastes, it would be most 
unjust not to praise the judicious encouragement which, as a ruler, he 
gave to liberal studies and curious researches. His patronage was ex- 
tended, with prudent generosity, to voyages, travels, experiments, pub- 
lications. He did little, it is true, towards introducing into India the 
learning of the West. To make the young natives of Bengal familiar 
with Milton and Adam Smith—to substitute the geography, astronomy, 
and surgery of Europe for the dotages of the Brahminical superstition, 
or for the imperfect science of ancient Greece transfused through Ara- 
bian expositions—this was a scheme reserved to crown the beneficent 
administration of a far more virtuous ruler. Still, it is impossible to 
refuse high commendation to a man, who, taken from a ledger to govern 
an empire, overwhelmed by public business, surrounded by men as busy 
as himself, and separated by thousands of leagues from almost all lit- 
eraty society, gave, both by his example and by his munificence, a 
great impulse to learning. In Persian and Arabic literature he was 
deeply skilled. With the Sanscrit he was not himself acquainted ; but 
those who first brought that language to the knowledge of European 
students, owed much to his encouragement. It was under his protec- 
tion that the Asiatic Society commenced its honorable career. That 
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distinguished body selected him to be its first president ; but, with ex- 
cellent taste and feeling, he declined the honor in favor of Sir William 
Jones. But the chief advantage which the students of Oriental letters 
derived from his-patronage, remains to be mentioned. ‘The Pundits o{ 
Bengal had always looked with great jealousy on the attempts of foreign- 
ers to pry into those mysteries which were locked up in the sacred dia- 
lect. Their religion had been persecuted by the Mahommedaas. What 
they knew of the spirit of the Portuguese government might warrant 
them in apprehending persecution from Christians. ‘That apprehension, 
the wisdom and moderation of Hastings removed. He was the first 
foreign ruler who succeeded in gaining the confidence of the hereditary 
priests of India ; and who induced them to lay open to English scholars 
the secrets of the old Brahminical theology and jurisprudence. 

It is, indeed, impossible to deny that, in the great art of inspiring 
large masses of human beings with confidence and attachment, no ruler 
ever surpassed Hastings. If he had made himself popular with the 
English by giving up the Bengalees to extortion and oppression, or if, 
on the other hand, he had conciliated the Bengalees and alienated the 
English, there would have becn no cause for wonder. What is pecu- 
liar to him is, that, being the chief of a small band of strangers who ex- 
ercised boundless power over a great indigenous population, he made 
himself beloved both by the subject many, and by the dominant few. 
The affection felt for him by the civil service was singularly ardent and 
constant. Through all his disasters and perils, his brethren stood by 
him with steadfast loyalty. ‘The army, at the same ume, loved him as 
armies have seldom loved any but the —— chiefs who have led them 
to victory. Even in his disputes with distinguished military men, he 
could always count on the support of the military profession. While 
such was his empire over the hearts of his countrymen, he enjoyed 
among the natives a popularity, such as other governors have perhaps 
better merited, but such as no other governor has been able to attain. 
He spoke their vernacular dialects with facility and precision. He was 
intimately acquainted with their feelings and usages. On one or two 
occasions, for great ends, he deliberately acted in defiance of their 
opinions; but on such occasions he gained more in their respect than 
he lost in their love. In general, he carefully avoided all that could 
shock their national or religious prejudices. His administration was in- 
deed in many respects faulty ; but the Bengalee standard of good gov- 
ernment was not high. Under the Nabobs, the hurricane of Mahratta 
cavalry had passed annually over the rich alluvial plain. But even the 
Mahratta shrank from a conflict with the mighty children of the sea; 
and the immense rice-harvests of the Lower Ganges were safely gath- 
ered in, under the protection of the English sword. The first English 
conquerors had been more rapacious and merciless even than the Mah- 
rattas; but that generation had passed away. Defective as was the 
police, heavy as were the public burdens, the oldest man in Bengal 
could probably not recollect a season of equal security and prosperity. 
For the first time within living memory, the province was placed under 
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a government strong enough to prevent others from robbing, and not in- 
clined to play the robber itself. These things inspired good will. At 
the same time, the constant success of Hastings, and the manner in 
which he extricated himself from every difficulty, made him an object 
of superstitious admiration ; and the more than regal splendor which he 
sometimes displayed, dazzled a people who have much in common with 
children. Even now, after the lapse of more than fifty years, the na- 
tives of India still talk of him as the greatest of the English; and 
nurses sing children to sleep with a jingling ballad about the fleet horses 
and richly-caparisoned elephants of Sahib Warren Hostein. 

The gravest offences of which Hastings was guilty, did not affect 
his popularity with the people of Bengal; for those offences were com- 
mitted against the slakhisiee states. ‘Those offences, as our readers 
must have perceived, we are not disposed to vindicate; yet, in order 
that the censure may be justly apportioned to the transgression, it is fit 
that the motive of the criminal should be taken into consideration. ‘The 
motive which prompted the worst acts of Hastings, was misdirected 
and ill-regulated public spirit. ‘The rules of justice, the sentiments of 
humanity, the plighted faith of treaties, were in his view as nothing, 
when opposed to the immediate interests of the state. This is no jus- 
tification, according to the principles either of morality, or of what we 
believe to be identical with morality ; namely, far-sighted policy. Nev- 
ertheless, the common sense of mankind, which in questions of this 
sort seldom goes far wrong, will always recognize a distinction between 
crimes which originate in an inordinate zeal for the commonwealth, and 
crimes which originate in selfish cupidity. ‘To the benefit of this dis- 
tinction Hastings is fairly entitled. ‘There is, we conceive, no reason 
to suspect that the Rohilla war, the revolution of Benares, or the 3 
liation of the Princesses of Oude, added a rupee to his fortune. We 
will not affirm that, in all pecuniary dealings, he showed that punc- 
tilious integrity, that dread of the faintest appearance of evil, which is 
now the glory of the Indian civil service. But when the school in 
which he had been trained, and the temptations to which he was ex- 
posed, are considered, we are more inclined to praise him for his gen- 
eral uprightness with respect to money, than rigidly to blame him for a 
few transactions which would now be called indelicate and irregular, 
but which even now would hardly be designated as corrupt. A rapa- 
cious man he certainly was not. Had he been so, he would infallibl 
have returned to his country the richest subject in Europe. We ween | 
within compass, when we say that, without applying any extraordinary 
pressure, he might easily have obtained from the zemindars of the Com- 
pany’s provinces, and from neighboring princes, in the course of thir- 
teen years, more than three millions sterling, and might have outshone 
the splendor of Carlton House and of the Palais Royal. He brought 
home a fortune such as a Governor-General, fond of state, and careless 
of thrift, might easily, during so long a tenure of office, save out of his 
legal salary. Mrs. Hastings, we are afraid, was less scrupulous. It 


was generally believed that she accepted presents with great alacrity, 
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and that she thus formed, without the connivance of her husband, a pri- 

vate hoard, amounting to several lacs of rupees. We are the more in- 

clined to give credit to this story, because Mr. Gleig, who cannot but 

_— heard it, does not, as far as we have observed, notice or contra- 
ict it. 

The influence of Mrs. Hastings over her husband was indeed such, 
that she mighteasily have obtained much larger sums than she was ever 
accused of receiving. At length, her health began to give way; and 
the Governor-General, much against his will, was compelled to send 
her to England. He seems to have loved her with that love which is 

uliar to men of strong minds—to men whose affection is not easily 
won or widely diffused. The talk of Calcutta ran for some time on 
the luxurious manner in which he fitted up the round-house of an India- 
man for her accommodation—on the profusion of sandal-wood and 
carved ivory which adorned her cabin—and on the thousands which 
had been expended in order to procure for her the society of an agree- 
able female companion during the voyage. We may remark here, that 
the letters of Hastings to his wife are exceedingly characteristic— 
tender, and full of indications of esteem and confidence ; but, at the 
same time, a little more ceremonious than is usual in so intimate a rela- 
tion. The solemn courtesy with which he compliments “his elegant 
Marian,” reminds us now and then of the dignified air with which Sir 
Charles Grandison bowed over Miss Byron’s hand in the cedar parlor. 

After some months Hastings prepared to follow his wife to England. 
When it was announced that he was about to quit his office, the feeling 
of the society which he had so long governed manifested itself by many 
signs. Addresses poured in from Europeans and Asiatics, from civil 
functionaries, soldiers, and traders. On the day on which he delivered 
up the keys of office, a crowd of friends and admirers formed a lane to 
the quay where he embarked. Several barges escorted him far down 
the river; and some attached friends refused to quit him till the low 
coast of Bengal was fading from the view, and till the pilot was leaving 
the ship. 

Of Sie voyage little is known, except that he amused himself with 
books and with his pen ; and that, among his compositions, by which he 
beguiled the tediousness of that long leisure, was a pleasing imitation of 
Horace’s Otium Divos rogat. This little poem was inscribed to his 
friend, Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord 'Teignmouth—a man of whose 
integrity, humanity, and honor, it is impossible to speak too highly ; but 
who, like some other excellent members of the civil service, extended 
to the conduct of Hastings an indulgence of which his own conduct 
never stood in need. 

The voyage was, for those times, very speedy. Hastings was little 
more than four months on the sea. In June, 1785, he landed at Ply- 
mouth, posted to London, appeared at Court, paid his respects in Lea- 
denhall Street, and then retired with his wife to Cheltenham. 

He was greatly pleased with his reception. The King treated him 
with marked distinction. The Queen, who had already incurred much 
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censure on account of the favor which, in spite of the ordinary severity 
of her virtue, she had shown to the “elegant Marian,” was uot less 
gracious to Hastings. The Directors received him ina solemn silting ; 
and their chairman read to him a vote of thanks which they had passed 
without one dissentient voice. ‘I find myself,” said Hastings, in a 
letter written about a quarter of a year after his arrival in England— 
“J find myself every where, and universally, treated with evidences, 
apparent even to my own observation, that I possess the good opinion of 
my country.” ; 

The confident and exulting tone of his correspondence about this 
time is the more remarkable, because he had already received ample 
notice of the attack which was in preparation. Within a week after 
he landed at Plymouth, Burke gave notice in the House of Commons 
of a motion seriously affecting a gentleman lately returned from India, 
The session, however, was then so far advanced, that it was impossible 
to enter on so extensive and important a subject. 

Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible of the danger of his position. 
Indeed, that sagacity, that judgment, that readiness in devising expe- 
dients, which had distinguished him in the East, seemed now to have 
forsaken him ; not that his abilities were at all impaired; not that he 
was not still the same man who had triumphed over Francis and Nun- 
comar, who had made the Chief Justice and the Nabob Vizier his tools, 
who had deposed Cheyte Sing, and repelled Hyder Ali ;—but an oak, 
as Mr. Grattan finely said, should not be transplanted at fifty. A man, 
who having left England when a boy, returns to it after thirty or forty 
years passed in India, will find, be his talents what they may, that he 
has much both to learn and to unlearn before he can take a place among 
English statesmen. The working of a representative system, the war 
of parties, the arts of debate, the influence of the press, are startling 
novelties tohim. Surrounded on every side by new machines and new 
tactics, he is as much bewildered as Hannibal would have been at 
Waterloo, or Themistocles at Trafalgar. His very acuteness deludes 
him. His very vigor causes him to stumble. The more correct his 
maxims, when ap lied to the state of society to which he is accustomed, 
the more certain they are to lead him astray. This was strikingly the 
case with Hastings. In India he had a bad hand; but he was master 
of the game, and he won every stake. In England he had excellent 
cards, if he had known how to play them; and it was chiefly by his 
own errors that he was brought to the verge of ruin. 

Of all his errors the most serious was perhaps the choice of a cham- 
pion. Clive, in similar circumstances, had made a singularly happy 
selection. He put himself into the hands of Wedderburn, afterwards 
Lord Loughborough, one of the few great advocates who have also 
been great in the House of Commons. To the defence of Clive, 
therefore, nothing was wanting—neither learning nor knowledge of the 
world, neither forensic acuteness nor that eloquence which charms 
political assemblies. Hastings intrusted his interests to a very differ- 
ent person, a major in the Bengal army named Scott. This gentleman 
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had been sent over from India some time before, as the agent of the 
Governor-General. It was rumored that his services were rewarded 
with oriental munificence ; and we believe that he received much more 
than Hastings could conveniently spare. ‘The Major obtained a seat in 
Parliament, and was there regarded as the organ of his employer. It 
was evidently impossible that a gentleman so situated, could speak with 
the authority which belongs to an independent position. Nor had the 

nt of Hastings the talents necessary for obtaining the ear of an 
assembly which, accustomed to listen to great orators, had naturally 
become fastidious. He was always on his legs; he was very tedious ; 
and he had only one topic, the merits and wrongs.of Hastings. Every 
body who knows the House of Commons, will easily guess what fol- 
lowed. ‘The Major was soon considered as the greatest bore of his 
time. His exertions were not confined to Parliament. There was 
hardly a day on which the newspapers did not contain some puff upon 
Hastings, signed Asiaticus or Bengalensis, but known to be written by 
the indefatigable Scott ; and hardly a month in which some bulky 
pamphlet on the same subject, and from the same pen, did not pass to 
the trunk-makers, and to the pastry-cooks. As to this gentleman’s 
capacity for conducting a delicate question through Parliament, our 
readers will want no evidence beyond that which they will find in letters 
preserved in these volumes. e will give a single specimen of his 
temper and judgment. He designated the greatest man then living as 
“ that reptile Mr. Burke.” 

In spite, however, of this unfortunate choice, the general aspect of 
affairs was favorable to Hastings. ‘The King was on his side. The 
Company and its servants were zealous in his cause. Among public 
men he had many ardent friends. Such were Lord Mansfield, who 
had outlived the vigor of his body, but not of his mind; and Lord 
Lansdowne, who, though unconnected with any party, retained the 
importance which belongs to great talents and hesechedae: The minis- 
ters were generally believed to be favorable to the late Governor-Gen- 
eral. They owed their power to the clamor which had been raised 
against Mr. Fox’s East India bill. ‘The authors of that bill, when ac- 
cused of invading vested rights, and of setting up powers unknown to 
the constitution, had defended themselves by pointing to the crimes of 
Hastings, and by arguing that abuses so extraordinary justified extraor- 
dinary measures. ‘Those who, bv opposing that bill, had raised them- 
selves to the head of affairs, would naturally be inclined to extenuate 
the evils which had been made the plea for administering so violent a 
remedy ; and such, in fact, was their general disposition. ‘The Lord- 
Chancellor Thurlow, in particular, whose great place and force of in- 
tellect gave him a weight in the government inferior only to that of Mr. 
Pitt, espoused the cause of Hastings with indecorous violence. Mr. 
Pitt, though he had censured many parts of the Indian system, had 
studiously abstained from saying a word against the late chief of the 
Indian government. To Major Scott, indeed, the young minister had 
in private extolled Hastings as a great, a wonderful man, who had the 
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highest claims on the government. There was only one objection to 
granting all that so eminent a servant of the public could ask ;—the 
resolution of censure still remained on the journals of the House of 
Commons. That resolution was, indeed, unjust; but, till it was res- 
cinded, could the minister advise the King to bestow any mark of 
approbation on the person censured! If Major Scott is to be trusted, 
Mr. Pitt declared that this was the only reason which prevented the 

overnment from conferring a peerage on the late Governor-General. 
Mr. Dundas was the only important member of the administration, who 
was deeply committed to a different view of the subject. He had 
moved the resolutions which created the difficulty; but even from him 
little was to be apprehended. Since he presided over the committee on 
eastern affairs, great changes had taken place. He was surrounded by 
new allies ; he had fixed his hopes on new objects ; and whatever may 
have been his good qualities—and he had many—flattery itself never 
reckoned rigid consistency in the number. 

From the ministry, therefore, Hastings had every reason to expect 
support; and the ministry was very powerful. ‘The opposition was 
loud and vehement against him. But the opposition, though formidable 
from the wealth and influence of some of its members, and from the 
admirable talents and eloquence of others, was outnumbered in Parlia- 
ment, and odious throughout the country. Nor, as far as we can judge, 
was the opposition generally desirous to engage in so serious an un- 
dertaking, as the impeachment of an Indian Governor. Such an 
impeachment must last for years. It must impose on the chiefs of the 
party an immense load of labor. Yet it could scarcely, in any manner, 
affect the event of the great political game. ‘The followers of the 
coalition were therefore more inclined to revile Hastings than to prose- 
cute him. ‘They lost no opporwnity of coupling his name with the 
names of the most hateful tyrants of whom history makes mention. 
The wits of Brookes’s aimed their keenest sarcasms both at his public, 
and at his domestic life. Some fine diamonds which he had presented, 
as it was rumored, to the royal family, and a certain richly carved ivory 
bed which the Queen had done him the honor to accept from him, were 
favorite subjects of ridicule. One lively poet proposed, that the great 
acts of the fair Marian’s present husband should be immortalized by the 
pencil of his predecessor ; and that Imhoff should be employed to 
embellish the House of Commons with paintings of the bleeding 
Rohillas, of Nuncomar swinging, of Cheyte Sing letting himself down 
to the Ganges. Another, in an exquisitely humorous parody of Virgil’s 
third eclogue, propounded the question—what that mineral could be of 
which the rays had power to make the most austere of princesses, the 
friend of a wanton. A third described, with gay malevolence, the 
gorgeous appearance of Mrs. Hastings, at St. James’s the galaxy of 
jewels, torn from Begums, which adorned her head-dress, her necklace 
gleaming with future votes, and the depending questions that shone 
upon her ears. Satirical attacks of this description, and perhaps a 
motion for a vote of censure, would have satisfied the great body of the 
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opposition. But there were two men whose indignation was not to be so 
appeased, Philip Francis and Edmund Burke 
rancis had recently entered the House of Commons, and had al- 
ready established a character there for industry and talent. He labor- 
ed indeed under one most unfortunate defect—want of fluency. But 
he occasionally expressed himself with a dignity and energy worthy of 
the greatest orators. Before he had been many days in parliament, he 
incurred the bitter dislike of Pitt, who constantly treated him with as 
much asperity as the laws of debate would allow. Neither lapse of 
ears nor change of scene had mitigated the enmities which Francis 
had brought back from the East. After his usual fashion, he mistook 
his malevolence for virtue ; nursed it, as preachers tell us that we ought 
to nurse our good dispositions ; and paraded it, on all occasions, with 
Pharisaical ostentation. 

The zeal of Burke was still fiercer; but it was far purer. Men un- 
able to understand the elevation of his mind, have tried to find out some 
discreditable motive for the vehemence and pertinacity which he show- 
ed on this occasion. But they have altogether failed: ‘The idle story 
that he had some private slight to revenge, has long been given up, even 
by the advocates of Hastings. Mr. Gleig supposes that Burke was ac- 
tuated by party spirit, that he retained a bitter remembrance of the fall 
of the coalition, that he attributed that fall to the exertions of the East 
India interest, and that he considered Hastings as the head and the per- 
sonification of that interest. ‘This explanation seems to be sufficiently 
refuted by a reference to dates. The hostility of Burke to Hastings 
commenced long before the coalition ; and lasted long after Burke had 
become a strenuous supporter of those by whom the coalition had been 
defeated. It began when Burke and Fox, closely allied together, were 
attacking the influence of the crown, and calling for peace with the 
American republic. It continued till Burke, alienated from Fox, and 
loaded with the favors of the crown, died, preaching a crusade against 
the French republic. It seems absurd to attribute to the events of 1784 
an enmity which began in 1781, and which retained undiminished force 
long after persons far more deeply implicated than Hastings in the events 
of 1784, had been cordially forgiven. And why should we look for any 
other explanation of Burke’s conduct than that which we find on the sur- 
face? ‘The plain truth is, that Hastings had committed some great 
crimes, and that the thought of those crimes made the blood of Burke 
boil in his veins ; for Burke was a man in whom compassion for suffer- 
ing, and hatred of injustice and tyranny, were as strong as in Las Cas- 
as, or Clarkson. And although in him as in Las Casas, and in Clark- 
son, these noble feelings were alloyed with the infirmity which belongs 
to human nature, hie is, like them, entitled to this great praise, that he 
devoted years of intense labor to the service of a people with whom he 
had neither blood nor language, neither religion nor manners in com- 
mon; and from whom no requital, no thanks, no applause could be ex- 

ected. 
. His knowledge of India was such as few, even of those Europeans 
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who have passed many years in that country, have attained ; and such 
as certainly was seca attained by any satin man who had not quitted 
Europe. He had studied the history, the laws, and the usages of the 
East with an industry, such as is seldom found united to so much ge- 
nius and so much sensibility. Others have perhaps been equally labo- 
rious, and have collected an equal mass of wh ; but the manner in 
which Burke brought his higher powers of intellect to work on state- 
ments of facts, and on tables of figures, was peculiar to himself. In 
every part of those huge bales of Indian information, which repelled al- 
most all other readers, his mind, at once philosophical and poetical, 
found something to instruct or to delight. His reason analyzed and di- 
gested those vast and shapeless masses ; his imagination animated and 
colored them. ut of darkness, and dullness, and confusion, he drew a 
rich abundance of ingenious theories and vivid pictures. He had, in the 
highest degree, that noble faculty, whereby man is able to live in the 
past and in the future, in the distant and in the unreal. India and its 
inhabitants were not to him, as to most Englishmen, mere names and 
abstractions, but a real country and a real people. ‘The burning sun ; 
the strange vegetation of the palm and the cocoa-tree ; the rice-field and 
the tank ; the huge trees, older than the Mogul empire, under which the 
village crowds assemble ; the thatched roof of the peasant’s hut, and the 
rich tracery of the mosque, where the imaum prayed with his face to 
Mecca ; the drums, and banners, and guady idols ; the devotee swing- 
ing in the air; the graceful maiden, with the pitcher on her head, 
descending the steps to the river-side; the black faces, the long beards, 
the yellow streaks of sect; the turbans and the flowing robes; the 
spears and the silver maces ; the elephants with their canopies of state ; 
the gorgeous palankin of the prince, and the close litter of the noble 
lady—all those things were to him as the objects amidst which his own 
life had been passed—as the objects which lay on the road between 
Beaconsfield and St. James’s Street. All India was present to the eye 
of his mind, from the halls where suitors laid gold and perfumes at the 
feet of sovereigns, to the wild moor where the gipsy-camp was pitched 
—from the bazars, humming like bee-hives with the crowd of buyers 
and sellers, to the jungle where the lonely courier shakes his bunch of 
iron rings to scare away the hyenas. He had just as lively an idea of 
the insurrection at Benares, as of Lord George Gordon’s riots, and of 
the execution of Nuncomar as of the execution of Dr. Dodd. Oppres- 
sion in Bengal was to him the saine thing as oppression in the streets of 
London. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty of some most unjustifiable acts. 
All that followed was natural and necessary in a mind like Burke’s. 
His imagination and his passions, once excited, hurried him beyond the 
bounds of justice and good sense. His reason, powerful as it was, was 
reduced to be the slave of feelings which it should have controlled. 
His indignation, virtuous in its origin, acquired too much of the charac- 
ter of personal aversion. He could see no mitigating circumstance, no 
redeeming merit. His temper, which, though generous and affection- 
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ate, had always been irritable, had now been made almost savage by 
bodily infirmities and mental vexations. Conscious of great powers 
and great virtues, he found himself, in age and ty, a mark for the 
hatred of a perfidious court, and deluded people. In Parliament his 
nce was out of date. A young generation, which knew him not, 
had filled the House. Whenever he rose to speak, his voice was 
drowned by the unseemly interruptions of lads, who were in their cradles 
when his orations on the Stamp Act called forth the applause of the 
great Earl of Chatham. ‘These things had produced on bis proud and 
sensitive spirit an effect at which we cannot wonder. He could no 
longer discuss any question with calmness, or make allowances for 
honest difference of opinion. Those who think that he was more 
violent and acrimonious in debates about India than on other occasions, 
are ill-informed respecting the last years of his life. In the discussions 
on the Commercial ‘Treaty with the court of Versailles, on the Regency, 
on the French Revolution, he showed even more virulence than in 
conducting the impeachment. Indeed it may be remarked, that the 
very persons who represented him as a mischievous maniac for condemn- 
ing in burning words the Rohilla war, and the spoliation of the Begums, 
exalted him mto an inspired prophet as soon as he began to declaim, 
with greater vehemence, and not with greater reason, against the taking 
of the Bastile, and the insults offered to M rie-Antoinette. ‘To us he 
appears to have been neither a maniac in the former case, nor a prophet 
in the latter ; but in both cases a great and good man, led into extrava- 
ance by a tempestuous sensibility, which domineered over all his 
faculties. 

It may be doubted whether the personal antipathy of Francis, or the 
nobler indignation of Burke, would have led their party to adopt 
exireme measures against Hastings, if his own conduct had been 
judicious. He should have felt that, great as his public services had 
been, he was not faultless ; and should have been content to make his 
escape, without aspiring to the honors of a triumph. He and his agent 
took a different view. ‘They were impatient for the rewards which, as 
they conceived, were deferred only till Burke’s attack should be over. 
They accordingly resolved to force a decisive action with an enemy, 
for whom, if they had been wise, they would have made a bridge of 
own On the first day of the session of 1786, Major Scott reminded 

rke of the notice given in the preceding year, and asked whether it 
was seriously intended to bring any charge against the late Governor- 
General. ‘his challenge left no course open to the opposition, except 
to come forward as accusers, or to acknowledge themselves calumnia- 
tors. ‘The administration of Hastings had not been so blameless, nor 
was the great party of Fox and North so feeble, that it could be prudent 
to venture on so bold a defiance. ‘The leaders of the opposition instant- 
y returned the only answer which they could with honor return; and 
the whole party was irrevocably pledged to a prosecution. 

Burke began his operations by applying for Papers. Some of the 
documents for which he asked were refused by the ministers, who, in 
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the debate, held language such as strongly confirmed the prevailing 
opinion, that they intended to support Hastings. In April, the charges 
were laid on the table. ‘They had been drawn by Burke with great 
ability, though in a form too much resembling that of a pamphlet. 
Hastings was furnished with a copy of the accusation ; and it was in- 
ti to him, that he might, if he thought fit, be heard in his own 
defence at the bar of the Commons. 

Here again Hastings was pursued by the same fatality which had 
attended him ever since the day when “ set foot on English ground. 
It seemed to be decreed that this man, so politic and so successful in 
the East, should commit nothing but blunders in Europe. Any judi- 
cious adviser would have told him that the best thing he could do would 
be to make an eloquent, forcible and affecting oration at the bar of the 
House ; but that, if he could not trust himself to speak, but found it 
necessary to read, he ought to be as concise as possible. Audiences 
accustomed to extemporaneous debating of the highest excellence, are 
always impatient of long written compositions. Hastings, however, sat 
down as he would have done at the Government-house in Bengal, and 
prepared a paper of immense length. That paper, if recorded on the 
consultations of an Indian administration, would have been justly praised 
as a very able minute. But it was now out of place. It fell flat, as the 
best written defence must have fallen flat, on an assembly accustomed 
to the animated and strenuous conflicts of Pitt and Fox. The members, 
as soon as their curiosity about the face and demeanor of so eminent a 
stranger was satisfied, walked away to dinner, and left Hastings to tell 
his story till midnight to the clerks and the sergeant-at-arms. 

All preliminary steps having been duly taken, Burke, in the beginning 
of June, brought forward the charge relating to the Rohilla war. He 
acted discreetly in placing this accusation in the van; for Dundas had 
moved, and the House had adopted a resolution, condemning, in the 
most severe terms, the policy followed by Hastings with regard to 
Rohileund. Dundas had little, or rather nothing, to say in defence of 
his own consistency ; but he put a bold face on the matter, and opposed 
the motion. Among other things, he declared that, though he still 
thought the Robilla war unjustifiable, he considered the services which 
Hastings had subsequently rendered to the state as sufficient to atone 
even for so great an offence. Pitt did not speak, but voted with Dun- 
das; and Hastings was absolved by a hundred and nineteen votes 
against sixty-seven. 

Hastings was now confident of victory. It seemed, indeed, that he 
had reason to be so. ‘The Robhilla war was, of all his measures, that 
which his accusers might with greatest advantage assail. It had been 
condemned by the Court of Directors. It had been condemned by the 
House of Commons. It had been condemned by Mr. Dundas, who 
had since become the chief minister of the Crown for Indian affairs. 
Yet Burke, having chosen this strong ground, had been completely 
defeated on it. That, having failed here, he should succeed on any 


point, was generally thought impossible. It was rumored at the clubs 
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and coffee-houses, that one, or perhaps two more charges would be 
forward ; that if, on those charges, the sense of the House of 
Commons should be against oe the opposition would let the 
matter drop ; that Hastings would be immediately raised to the peerage, 
decorated with the star of the Bath, sworn of the privy council, and 
invited to lend the assistance of his talents and experience to the India 
Board. Lord Thurlow indeed, some months before, had spoken with 
contempt of the scruples which prevented Pitt from calling Hastings to 
the House of Lords; and had even said that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was afraid of the Commons, there was nothing to prevent 
the Keeper of the Great Seal from taking the royal pleasure about a 
atent of peerage. The very title was chosen. Hastings was to be 
Pord Daylesford. For, through all changes of scene, and changes of 
fortune, remained unchanged his attachment to the spot which had 
witnessed the greatness and the fall of his family, and which had borne 
so great a part in the first dreams of his young ambition 
ut in a very few days these fair prospects were overcast. On the 
13th of June, Mr. Fox brought forward, with great ability and elo- 
uence, the charge respecting the treatment of Cheyte Sing. Francis 
ollowed on the same side. The friends of Hastings were in high 
spirits when Pitt rose. With his usual abundance and felicity of 
language, the minister gave his opinion on the case. He maintained 
that the Governor-General was justified in calling on the Rajah of 
Benares for pecuniary assistance, and in imposing a fine when that as- 
sistance was contumaciously withheld. He also thought the conduct of 
the Governor-General during the insurrection, had been distinguished 
by ability and presence of mind. He censured, with great bitterness, 
the conduct of Francis, both in India and in Parliament, as most dis- 
honest and malignant. The necessary inference from Pitt’s arguments 
seemed to be, that Hastings ought to be honorably acquitted ; and both 
the friends and the opponents of the minister expected from him a 
declaration to that effect. 'To the astonishment of all parties, he con- 
cluded by saying, that though he thought it right in Siesting to fine 
Cheyte Sing for contumacy, yet the amount of the fine was too great 
for the occasion. On this ground, and on this ground alone, did Mr. 
Pitt, applauding every other part of the conduct of Hastings with 
regard to Benares, declare that he should vote in favor of Mr. Fox’s 
motion. 

The House was thunderstruck ; and it well might be so. For the 
wrong done to Cheyte Sing. even had it been as flagitious as Fox and 
Francis contended, was a trifle when compared with the horrors which 
had been inflicted on Rohilcund. But if Mr. Pitt’s view of the case 
of Cheyte Sing were correct, there was no ground at all for an impeach- 
ment, or even for a vote of censure. If the offence of Hastings was 
really no more than this, that having a right to impose a mulct, the 
amount of which mulct was not defined, but was left to be settled by 
his discretion, he had, not for his own advantage, but for that of the 
state, demanded too much—was this an offence which required a 
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criminal proceeding of the highest solemnity ; a criminal proceeding, 
to which, during sixty years, no public functionary had been subjected ? 
We can see, we think, in what way a man of sense and integrity might 
have been induced to take any course respecting Hastings, except the 
course which Mr. Pitt took. Such a man might have thought a great 
example necessary, for the preventing of injustice, and for the vindi- 
eating of the national honor; and might, on that ground, have voted for 
impeachment both on the Rohilla charge, and on the Benares charge. 
Such a man might have thought that the offences of Hastings had been 
atoned for by great services, and might, on that groynd, have voted 
against the impeachment on both charges. With great diffidence, we 
give itas our opinion, that the most correct course would, on the whole, 
have been to impeach on the Rohilla charge, and to acquit on the 
Benares charge. Had the Benares charge appeared to us in the same 
light in which it appeared to Mr. Pitt, we should, without hesitation, 
have voted for acquittal on that charge. The one course which it is 
inconceivable that any man of a tenth part of Mr. Pitt’s abilities can 
have honestly taken, was the course which he took. He acquitted 
Hastings on the Rohilla charge. He softened down the Benares charge 
till it became no charge at all ; and then he pronounced that it contained 
matter for impeachment. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that the principal reason assigned by the 
ministry for not impeaching Hastings on account of the Rohilla war 
was, that the delinquencies of the early part of his administration had 
been atoned for by the excellence of the Jater part. Was it not most 
extraordinary, that men who had held this language could afterwards 
vote that the later part of his administration furnished matter for no less 
than twenty articles of impeachment? ‘They first contended, that the 
conduct of Hastings in 1780 and 1781 was so highly meritorious, that, 
like works of supererogation in the Catholic theology, it ought to be 
efficacious for the cance)ling of former offences ; and they then prose- 
cuted him for his conduct in 1780 and 1781. 

The general astonishment was the greater, because, only twenty-four 
hours before, the members on whom the minister could depend had 
received the usual notes from the treasury, begging them to be in their 
places and to vote against Mr. Fox’s motion. It was asserted by Mr. 
Hastings, that early on the morning of the very day on which the 
debate took place, Dundas called on Pitt, woke him, and was closeted 
with him many hours. ‘The result of this conference was a determina 
tion to give up the late Governor-General to the vengeance of the op- 
position. It was impossible even for the most powerful minister to 
carry all his followers with him in so strange a course. Several persons 
high in office, the Attorney-General, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Mulgrave, 
voted against Mr. Pitt. But the devoted adherents who stood by the 
head of the government without asking questions, were sufficiently 
numerous to turn the scale. A hundred and nineteen members voted 
for Mr. Fox’s motion; seventy-nine against it. Dundas silently fol- 
lowed Pitt. 

5* 
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That good and great man, the late William Wilberforce, often related 
the events of this remarkable night. He described the amazement of 
the House, and the bitter reflections which were muttered against the 
Prime Minister by some of the habitual supporters of government. 
Pitt himself appeared to feel that his conduct required some explana- 
tion. He left the treasury bench, sat for some time by Mr. Wilber- 
force, and very earnestly declared that he had found it impossible, as a 
man of conscience, to stand any longer by Hastings. The business, he 
said, was too bad. Mr. Wilberforce, we are bound to add, fully be- 
lieved that his friend was sincere ; and that the suspicions to which this 
mysterious affa® gave rise, were altogether unfounded. 

Those suspicions, indeed, were such as itis painful to mention. The 
friends of Hastings, most of whom, it is to be observed, generally sup- 
ported the administration, affirmed that the motive of Pitt and Dundas 
was jealousy. a a 8 was personally a favorite with the King. He 
was the idol of the Kast India Company, and of its servants. If he 
were absolved by the Commons, seated among the Lords, admitted to 
the Board of Control, closely allied with the strong-minded and im- 

rious Thurlow, was it not almost certain that he would soon draw to 

imself the entire management of Eastern affairs? Was it not possi- 
ble that he might become a formidable rival in the cabinet? It had 
sowie got abroad that very singular communications had taken place 
tween Thurlow and Major Scott; and that, if the First Lord of the 
Treasury was afraid to recommend Hastings for a peerage, the Chan- 
cellor was ready to take the responsibility of that step on himself. . Of 
all ministers, Pitt was the least likely to submit with patience to such 
an encroachment on his functions. If the Commons impeached Hast- 
ings, all danger was at an end. The proceeding, however it might 
terminate, would probably last some years. In the mean time, the 
accused person would be excluded from honors and public employments, 
and could scarcely venture even to pay his duty at court. Such were 
the motives attributed, by a great part of the public, to the young 
minister, whose ruling passion was generally believed to be avarice of 
wer. 

The prorogation soon interrupted the discussions respecting Hastings. 
In the following year, those discussions were resumed. ‘lhe charge 
touching the spoliation of the Begums was brought forward by Sheridan, 
in a speech which was so imperfectly reported that it may be said to be 
wholly lost ; but which was, without doubt, the most elaborately bril- 
liant of all the productions of his ingenious mind. The impression 
which it produced was such as has never been equalled. He sat down, 
not merely amidst cheering, but amidst the loud clapping of hands, in 
which the Lords below the bar, and the strangers in the gallery, joined. 
The excitement of the Honse was such that no other speaker could ob- 
tain a hearing, and the debate was adjourned. ‘The impression made 
by this remarkable display of eloquence on severe and experienced 
critics, whose discernment may be supposed to have been quickened 
by emulation, was deep and permanent. Mr. Windham, twenty years 
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later, said that the speech deserved all its fame, and was, in spite of 
some faults of taste, such as were seldom wanting either in the literary 
or in the parliamentary performances of Sheridan, the greatest that had 
been delivered within the memory of man. Mr. Fox, about the same 
time, being asked by the late Lord Holland what was the best speech 
ever made in the House of Commons, assigned the first place, without 
hesitation, to the great oration of Sheridan on the Oude charge. 

When the debate was resumed, the tide ran so strongly against the 
accused, that his friends were coughed and scraped down. Pitt declared 
himself for Sheridan’s motion ; and the question was carried by a hun- 
dred and seventy-five votes against sixty-eight. 

The opposition, flushed with victory, and strongly supported by the 
public sympathy, proceeded to bring forward a succession of charges 
— chiefly to pecuniary transactions. The friends of Hastings 
were discouraged, and, having now no hope of being able to avert an 
impeachment, were not very,strenuous in their exertions. At length 
the House, having agreed to twenty articles of charge, directed Burke 
to go before the Lords, and to impeach the late Governor-General of 
high crimes and misdemeanors. Hastings was at the same time ar- 
rested by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and carried to the bar of the Peers. 

The session was now within ten days of itsclose. It was, therefore, 
impossible that any progress could be made in the trial till the next year. 
Hastings was admitted to bail; and further proceedings were postponed 
till the Houses should re-assemble. 

When Parliament inet in the following winter, the Commons pro- 
ceeded to elect a committee for managing the impeachment. Burke 
stood at the head, and with him were associated most of the leading 
members of the opposition. But when the name of Francis was read, 
a fierce contention arose. It was said that Francis and Hastings were 
notoriously on bad terms ; that they had been at feud during many 
years ; that on one occasion their mutual aversion had impelled them to 
seek each other’s lives ; and that it would be improper and indelicate to 
select a private enemy to be a public accuser. 1t was urgedon the other 
side with great force, particularly by Mr. Windham, that impartiality, 
though the first duty of a judge, had never been reckoned among the 
qualities of an advocate ; that in the ordinary administration of criminal 
justice in England, the aggrieved party, the very last person who ought 
to be admitted into the jury-box, is the prosecutor; that what was 
wanted in a manager was, not that he should be free from bias, but that 
he should be energetic, able, well-informed, and active. The apne 
and information of Francis were admitted ; and the very animosity wit 
which he was reproached, whether a virtue or a vice, was at least a 
pledge for his energy and activity. It seems difficult to refute these 
arguments. But the inveterate hatred borne by Francis to Hastings 
had excited general disgust. ‘The House decided that Francis should 
not be a manager. Pitt voted with the majority ; Dundas with the mi- 
nority. 

In the mean time, the preparations for the trial had proceeded rapidly ; 
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and on the 13th of February, 1788, the sittings of the Court commenced. 
There have been spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous 
with jewellery and cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up children, 
than that which was then exhibited at Westminster ; but, perhaps, 
there never was a spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly culti- 
vated, a reflecting, an imaginative mind. All the various kinds of in- 
terest which belong to the near and to the distant, to the present and to 
the past, were collected on one spot, and in one hour. All the talents 
and all the accomplishments which are developed by liberty and civili- 
zation were now displayed, with every advantage that could be derived 
both from co-operation and from contrast. Every step in the proceed- 
ings carried the mind either backward, through many troubled centuries, 
to the days wher the foundations of the constitution were laid ; or far 
away, over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky nations living under 
strange stars, worshipping strange gods, and writing strange characters 
from right to left. ‘The High Court of Parliament was to sit, according 
to forms handed down from the days of the Plantagenets, on an English- 
man accused of exercising tyranny over the lord of the holy city of 
Benares, and the ladies of the princely house of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such atrial. It was the great hall of Wil- 
liam Rufus; the hall which had resounded with acclamation at the 
inauguration of thirty Kings; the hall which had witnessed the just sen- 
tence of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers; the hall where the 
eloquence of Strafford had for a moment awed and melted a victorious 

y inflamed with just resentment ; the hall where Charles had con- 
ronted the High Court of Justice with the placid courage which has 
half redeemed his fame. Neither military nor civil pomp was wanting. 
The,avenues were lined with grenadiers. ‘The streets were kept clear 
by cavalry. ‘The peers, robed in gold and ermine, were marshalled by 
the heralds under Senet King-at-Arms. The judges, in their vestments 
of state, attended to give advice on points of law. Near a hundred and 
seventy lords, three-fourths of the Upper House, as the Upper House 
then was, walked in solemn order from their usual place of assembling 
to the tribunal. The junior baron present led the way—Lord Heath- 
field, recently ennobled for his memorable defence of Gibraltar against 
the fleets and armies of France and Spain. ‘The long procession was 
closed by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of the realm, by the great 
dignitaries, and by the brothers and sons of the King. Last of all came 
the Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble bearing. 
The grey old walls were hung with scarlet. ‘The long galleries were 
crowded by such an audience as has rarely excited the fears or the 
emulation of an orator. There were gathered together, from all parts 
of a great, free, enlightened, and prosperous realm, grace and female 
loveliness, wit and learning, the representatives of every science and of 
every art. ‘There were seated round the Queen the fair-haired young 
daughters of the house of Brunswick. ‘There the Ambassadors of 
great Kings and Commonwealths gazed with admiration on a spectacle 
which no other country in the world could present. There Siddons, in 
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the prime of her majestic beauty, looked with emotion on a scene sur- 

gall the imitations of ene There the historian of the Ro- 
man ire thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the cause of 
Sicily against Verres ; and when, before a senate which had still some 
show of freedom, Tacitus thundered against the oppressor of Africa. 
There were seen, side by side, the greatest painter and the greatest 
scholar of the age. ‘The spectacle had allured Reynolds from that ease] 
which has preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of so many writers 
and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many noble matrons. It had 
induced Parr to suspend his labors in that dark and profound mine 
from which he had extracted a vast treasure of erudition—a treasure 
too often buried in the earth, too often paraded with injudicious and in- 
elegant ostentation ; but still precious, massive, and splendid. ‘There 
appeared the voluptuous charms of her to whom the heir of the throne 
had in secret plighted his faith. There, too, was she, the beautiful 
mother of a beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia, whose delicate features, 
lighted up by love and music, art has rescued from the common decay. 
There were the members of that brilliant society which quoted, criti- 
cised, and exchanged repartees, under the rich peacock-hangings of 
Mrs. Montague. And there the ladies whose lips, more persuasive than 
those of Fox himself, had carried the Westminster election against pal- 
ace and treasury, shone round Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Sergeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced to the bar, 
and bent his knee. ‘The culprit was indeed not unworthy of that great 

resence. He had ruled an extensive and populous country, had made 
=n and treaties, had sent forth armies, had set up and pulled down 
princes. And in his high place he had so borne himself, that all had 
feared him, that most had loved him, and that hatred itself could deny 
him no title to glory, except virtue. He looked like a great man, and 
not like a bad man. A person small and emaciated, yet deriving dignity 
from a carriage which, while it indicated deference to the court, indica- 
ted also habitual self-possession and self-respect ;—a high and intellec- 
tual forehead ;—a brow pensive, but not gloomy ;—a mouth of inflexible 
decision ;—a face pale and worn, but serene, on which was written, as 
iepibly as under the great picture in the council-chamber at Calcutta, 

ens @qua in arduis ;—such was the aspect with which the great 
proconsul presented himself to his judges. 

His counsel accompanied him, men all of whom were afterwards 
raised by their talents and learning to the highest posts in their profes- 
sion,—the bold and strong-minded Law, afterwards Chief-justice of the 
King’s Bench; the more humane and eloquent Dallas, afterwards 
Chief-justice of the Common Pleas; and Plomer who, nearly twenty 
years later, successfully conducted in the same high court the defence 
of Lord Melville, and subsequently became Vice-chancellor and Master 
of the Rolls. 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much notice as 
the accusers. In the midst of the blaze of red drapery, a space had 
been fitted up with green benches and tables for the Commons. ‘The 
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managers, with Burke at their head, appeared in full dress. The col- 
lectors of gossip did not fail to remark that even Fox, generally so re- 
gardless of his appearance, had paid to the illustrious tribunal the 
compliment of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had refused to be one of 
the conductors of the impeachment ; and his commanding, copious, and 
sonorous eloquence, was wanting tothat great muster of various talents. 
Age and blindness had unfitted Lord North for the duties of a public 
prosecutor ; and his friends were left without the help of his excellent 
sense, his tact, and his urhanity. But, in spite of the absence of these 
two distinguished members of the Lower House, the box in which the 
managers stood, contained an array of speakers such as perhaps had not 
appeared together since the great age of Athenian eloquence. There 
stood Fox and Sheridan, the English Demosthenes, and the English 
Hyperides. ‘There was Burke, ignorant, indeed, or negligent of the 
art of adapting his .easonings and his style to the capacity and taste of 
his hearers ; but in amplitude of comprehension and richness of imagi- 
nation superior to every orator, ancient or modern. ‘There, with eyes 
reverentially fixed on Burke, appeared the finest gentleman of the age— 
his form developed by every manly exercise—his face beaming with 
intelligence and spirit—-the ingenious, the chivalrous, the high-souled 
Windham. Nor, though surrounded by such men, did the youngest 
manager pass unnoticed. At an age when most of those who distinguish 
themselves in life are still contending for prizes and fellowships at col- 
Jege, he had won for himself a conspicuous place in parliament. No 
advantage of fortune or connexion was wanting that could set off to the 
height his splendid talents and his unblemished honor. At twenty-three 
he had been thought worthy to be ranked with the veteran statesmen 
who appeared as the delegates of the British Commons, at the bar of the 
British nobility. All who stood at that bar, save him alone, are gone— 
culprit, advocates, accusers. To the generation which is now in the 
vigor of life, he is the’ sole representative of a great age which has 

assed away. But those who, within the last ten years, have listened 
with delight, till the morning sun shone on the a of the House 
of Lords, to the lofty and animated eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, are 
able to form some estimate of the powers of a race of men, among 
whom he was not the foremost. 

The charges and the answers of Hastings were first read. ‘This ce- 
remony occupied two whole days, and was rendered less tedious than 
it otherwise would have been, by the silver voice and just emphasis of 
Cowper, the clerk of the court, a near relation of the amiable poet. On 
the third day Burke rose. Four sittings of the court were occupied by 
his opening speech, which was intended to be a general introduction to 
allthe charges. With an exuberance of thought and a splendor of dic- 
tion which more than satisfied the highly-raised expectation of the au- 
dience, he described the character and institutions of the natives of In- 
dia ; recounted the circumstances in which the Asiatic empire of Bri- 
tain had originated ; and set forth the constitution of the Company, and 
of the English Presidencies. Having thus attempted to communicate 
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to his hearers an idea of Eastern society, as vivid as that which existed 
in his own mind, he proceeded to arraign the administration of Hastings 
as cic ame conducted in defiance of morality and public Jaw. 
The energy and pathos of the great orator extorted expressions of un- 
wonted admiration even from the stern and hostile Chancellor ; and, for 
a moment, seemed to pierce even the resolute heart of the defendant. 
The ladies in the galleries, unaccustomed to such displays of eloquence, 
excited by the solemnity of the occasion, and perhaps not unwilling to 
display their taste and sensibility, were in a state of uncontrollable emo- 
tion. Handkerchiefs were pulled out; smelling-bottles were handed 
round; hysterical sobs and screams were heard; and Mrs. Sheridan 
was carried out in afit. At length the orator concluded. Raising his 
voice till the old arches of Irish oak resounded—‘“‘ Therefore,” said he, 
“hath it with all confidence been ordered by the Commons of Great 
Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings of high crimes and misde- 
meanors. I impeacli him in the name of the Commons House of Par- 
liament, whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name of 
the English nation, whose ancient honor he has sullied. I impeach him 
in the name of the people of India, whose rights he has trodden under 
foot, and whose country he has turned into a desert. Lastly, in the 
name of human nature itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of 
every age, in the name of every rank, I impeach the common enemy 
and oppressor of all !” 

When the deep murmur of various emotions had subsided, Mr. Fox 
rose to address the Lords respecting the course of proceeding to be fol- 
lowed. ‘The wish of the accusers was, that the Court would bring to a 
close the investigation of the first charge before the second was opened. 
The wish of Hastings and of his counsel was, that the managers should 
open all the charges, and produce all the evidence for the prosecution, 
before the defence began. The Lords retired to their own house, to 
consider the question. The Chancellor took the side of Hastings. Lord 
Loughborough, who was now in opposition, supported the demand of 
the managers. The division showed which way the inclination of the 
tribunal leaned. A majority of near three to one decided in favor of the 
course for which Hastings contended. 

When the Court sat again, Mr. Fox, assisted by Mr. Grey, opened 
the charge respecting Cheyte Sing, and several days were spent in 
reading papers and hearing witnesses. The next article was that rela- 
ting to the Princesses of Oude. The conduct of this part of the case 
was intrusted to Sheridan. The curiosity of the public to hear him 
was unbounded. His sparkling and highly-finished declamation lasted 
two days; but the Hall was crowded to suffocation during the whole 
time. It was said that fifty guineas had been paid for a single ticket. 
Sheridan, when he concluded, contrived, with a knowledge of stage- 
effect which his father might have envied, to sink back, as if exhausted, 
into the arms of Burke, who hugged him with the energy of generous 
admiration ! 

June was now far advanced. The session cuuld not last much longer, 
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and the progress which had been made in the impeachment was not 
very satisfactory. ‘There were twenty charges. On two only of these 

even the case for the prosecution been heard; and it was now a 
year since Hastings had been admitted to bail. 

The interest taken by the public in the trial was great when the 
Court began to sit, and rose to the height when Sheridan spoke on the 
charge relating to the ie a From that time the excitement went 
down fast. ‘The spectacle had lost the attraction of novelty. The great 
displays of rhetoric were over. What was behind was not of a nature 
to entice men of letters from their books in the morning, or to tempt la- 
dies who had left the masquerade at two, to be out of bed before eight. 
There remained examinations and cross-examinations. ‘There remained 
statements of accounts. There remained the reading of papers, filled 
with words unintelligible to English ears—with lacs and crores, zemin- 
dars and aumils, sunnuds and perwannahs, jaghires and nuzzurs. There 
remained bickerings, not always carried on with the best taste, or with 
the best temper, between the managers of the impeachment and the 
counsel for the defence, particularly between Mr. Burke and Mr. Law. 
There remained the endless marches and countermarches of the Peers 
between their house and the Hall ; for as often as a point of law was to 
be discussed, their lordships retired to discuss it apart; and the conse- 
quence was, as the late Lord Stanhope wittily said, that the judges 
walked and the trial stood still, 

It is to be added, that in the spring of 1788, when the trial com- 
menced, no important question, either of domestic or foreign policy, ex- 
cited the public mind. The proceeding in Westminster Hall, therefore, 
naturally excited most of the attention of Parliament and of the public. 
It was the one great event of that season. But in the following year, 
the King’s illness, the debates on the Regency, the expectation of a 
change of Ministry, completely diverted public attention from Indian 
affairs ; and within a fortnight after George the Third had returned 
thanks in St. Paul’s for his recovery, the States-General of France met 
at Versailles. Inthe midst of the agitation produced by these events, 
the impeachment was for a time almost forgotten. 

The trial in the Hall went on languidly. in the session of 1788, when 
the proceedings had the interest of novelty, and when the Peers had 
little other business before them, only thirty-five days were given to the 
impeachment. In 1789, the Regency Bill occupied the Upper House 
till the session was far advanced. When the King recovered, the cir- 
cuits were beginning. ‘The judges left town ; the Lords waited for the 
return of the oracles of jurisprudence; and the consequence was, that 
during the whole year only seventeen days were given to the case of 
Hastings. It was clear that the matter would be protracted to a length 
re, rg in the annals of criminal law. 

n truth, it is impossible to deny that impeachment, though it is a fine 
ceremony, and though it may have been useful in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is not a proceeding from which much good can now be expect- 
ed. Whatever confidence may be placed in the decisions of the Peers on 
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an appeal arising out of ordinary litigation, it is certain that no man has 
the least confidence in their impartiality, when a great public functiona- 
ry, charged with a great state crime, is brought to their bar. They 
are all politicians. There is hardly one amon them, whose vote on an 
impeachment may not be confidently predicted before a witness has been 
examined; and even if it were possible to rely on their justice, they 
would still be quite unfit to try such a cause as that of Hastings. They 
sit only during half the year. They have to transact much legislative 
and much judicial business. The ale whose advice is required 
to guide the unlearned majority, are employed daily in administering 
justice elsewhere. It is impossible, therefore, that during a busy ses- 
sion, the Upper House should give more than a few days to an impeach 
ment. ‘I'o expect that their Lordships would give up partridge-shooting, 
in order to bring the greatest delinquent to speedy justice, or to relieve 
accused innocence by speedy acquittal, would be unreasonable indeed. 
A. well-constituted tribunal, sitting regularly six days in the week, and 
nine hours in the day, would have finished the trial of Hastings in less 
than three months, ‘The Lords had not finished their work in seven 
ears. 
: The result ceased to be matter of doubt, from the time when the 
Lords resolved that they would be guided by the rules of evidence 
which are received in the inferior courts of the realm. Those rules, it 
is well known, exclude much information which would be quite sufh- 
cient to determine the conduct of any reasonable man, in the most 
important transactions of private life. ‘Those rules, at every assizes, 
save scores of culprits, whom judges, jury, and spectators, firmly 


believe to be guilty. But when those rules were rigidly applied to 


offences committed many years before, at the distance of many thou- 
sand miles, conviction was, of course, out of the question. We donot 
blame the accused and his counsel, for availing themselves of every 
legal advantage in order to obtain an acquittal. But it is clear that an 
acquittal so obtained, cannot be pleaded in bar of the judgment of 
history. 

Several attempts were made by the friends of Hastings to put a stop 
to the trial. In 1799, they proposed a vote of censure upon Burke, 
for some violent language which he had used respecting the death of 
Nuncomar, and the connexion between Hastings and Impey. Burke 
was then unpopular in the last degree both with the House and with the 
country. The asperity and indecency of some expressions which he 
had used during the Scone on the Regency, had annoyed even his 
warmest friends. ‘The vote of censure was carried, and those who had 
moved it, hoped that the managers would resign in disgust. Burke was 
deeply hurt. But his zeal for what he considered as the cause of jus- 
tice and mercy, triumphed over his personal feelings. He received the 
censure of the house with dignity and meekness, and declared that no 
personal mortification or humiliation should induce him io flinch from 
the sacred duty which he had undertaken. 

In the following year, the Parliament was dissolved ; and the friends 
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of Hastings entertained a hope that the new House of Commons might 
not be disposed to go on with the impeachment. They began by main- 
taining that the whole proceeding was terminated by the dissolution. 
Defeated on this point, they made a direct motion that the impeach- 
ment should be dropped; but they were defeated by the combined 
forces of the government and the opposition. It was, however, resolved 
that, for the sake of expedition, many of the articles should be with- 
drawn. In truth, had not some such measure been adopted, the trial 
would have lasted till the defendant was in his grave. 

At length, in the spring of 1795, the decision was pronounced nearly 
eight years after Hastings had been brought by the sergeant-at-arms of 
the Commons to the bar of the Lords. On the last day of this great 
proceedure, the public curiosity, long suspended, seemed to be revived. 
Anxiety about the judgment there could be none ; for it had been fully 
ascertained that there was a great majority for the defendant. But 
many wished to see the pageant, and the hall was as much crowded as 
on the first day. But those who, having been present on the first day, 
now bore a part in the proceedings of the last, were few, and most of 
those few were altered men. 

As Hastings himself said, the arraigrment had taken place before one 
generation, and the judgment was pronounced by another. ‘The spec- 
tator could not look at the woolsack, or at the red benches of the Peers, 
_ or atthe green benches of the Commons, without seeing something that 
reminded him of the instability of all human things ;—of the instability 
of power, and fame, and life, of the more lamentable instability of 
friendship. ‘The great seal was borne before Lord Loughborough, who 
when the trial commenced, was a fierce opponent of Mr. Pitt’s govern- 
ment, and who was now a member of that government ; while Thur- 
low, who presided in the Court when it first sat, estranged from all his 
old allies, sat scowling among the junior barons. Of a hundred and 
sixty nobles who walked in the procession on the first day, sixty had 
been laid in their family vaults. Still more affecting must have been 
the sight of the manager’s box. What had become of that fair fellow- 
ship, so closely bound together by public and private ties, so resplendent 
with every talent and accomplishment? It had been scattered by 
calamities more bitter than the bitterness of death. The great chiefs 
were still living, and still in the full vigor of their genius. But their 
friendship was at an end. It had been violently and publicly dissolved 
with tears and stormy reproaches. If those men, once so dear to each 
other, were now oniipded to meet for the purpose of managing the 
impeachment, they met as strangers whom or business had brought 
together, and behaved to each other with cold and distant civility. 
Burke had in his vortex whirled away Windham. Fox had been fol- 
lowed by Sheridan and Grey. 

Only twenty-nine Peers voted. Of these only six found Hastings 
guilty, on the charges relating to Cheyte Sing and to the Begums. On 
other charges, the majority in his favor was still greater. On some, he 
was unanimously absolved. He was then called to the bar, informed 
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from the woolsack that the Lords had acquitted him, and solemnly dis- 
charged. He bowed respectfully, and retired. 

e have said that the decision had been fully expected. It was also 
generally approved. At the commencement of the trial there had been 
a strong, and indeed unreasonable feeling against Hastings. At the 
close of the trial, there was a feelin oily strong and equally unrea- 
sonable in his favor. One cause of the change was, no doubt, what is 
commonly called the fickleness of the multitude, but what seems to 
us to be merely the general law of human nature. Both in individuals 
and in masses violent excitement is always followed by remission, 
and often by re-action. We are all inclined to depreciate whatever we 
have over-praised ; and, on the other hand, to show undue indulgence 
where we have shown undue rigor. It was thus in the case of 
Hastings. The length of his trial, moreover, made him an object of 
compassion. It was thought, and not without reason, that, even if he 
was guilty, he was still an ill-used man, and that an impeachment of 
eight veer was more than a sufficient punishment. It was also felt 
that, though in the ordinary course of criminal law, a defendant is not 
allowed to set off his good actions against his crimes, a great political 
cause should be tried on different principles ; and thata man who had 
governed a great country during thirteen years might have done some 
very reprehensible things, and yet might be on the whole deserving of 
rewards and honors rather than of fine and imprisonment. The Press, 
an instrument neglected by the prosecutors, was used by Hastings and 
his friends with great effect. Geaiy ship, too, that arrived from Mad- 
ras or Bengal brought a cuddy full of his admirers. Every gentleman 
from India spoke of the late Governor-General as having deserved 
better, and having been treated worse, that any man living. The effect 
of this testimony, unanimously given by all persons who knew the 
East, was naturally very great. Retired members of the Indian ser- 
vices, civil and military, were settled in all corners of the kingdom. 
Each of them was, of course, in his own little circle regarded as an 
oracle on an Indian question; and they were, with scarcely one excep- 
tion, the zealous advocates of Hastings. It is to be added, that the 
numerous addresses to the late Governor-General, which his friends in 
Bengal obtained from the natives and transmitted to England, made a 
considerable impression. ‘To these addresses we attach little or no 
importance. That Hastings was beloved by the people whom he 
, agree is true ; but the eulogies of pundits, zemindars, Mahomme- 

an doctors, do not prove it to be true. For an English collector or 
judge would have found it easy to induce any native who could write, 
to sign a panegyric on the most odious ruler that ever was in India. It 
was said that at Benares, the very place at which the acts set forth in 
the first article of impeachment had been committed, the natives had 
erected a temple to Hastings ; and this story excited a strong sensation 
in England. Burke's observations on the apotheosis were admirable. 
He saw no reason for astonishment, he said, in the incident which had 
been represented as so striking. He knew something of the mytholo- 
gy of the Brahmins. He knew that as they worshipped some gods 
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from love, so they worshipped others from fear. He knew that they 
erected shrines, not only to the benignant deities of light and plenty, 
but also to the fiends who preside over small-pox and murder. Nor did 
he at all dispute the claim of Mr. Hastings to be admitted into such a 
Pantheon. ‘This reply has always struck us as one of the finest that 
ever was made in Parliament. It is a grave and forcible argument, 
decorated by the most brilliant wit and fancy. 

Hastings was, however, safe. But, in every thing except character, 
he would have been far better off, if, when first impeached, he had at 
once pleaded guilty, and oom a fine of fifty thousand pounds. He was 
a ruined man. ‘The legal expenses of his defence had been enormous. 
The expenses which did not appear in his attorney’s bill were perhaps 
larger still. Great sums had been paid to Major Scott. Great sums 
had been laid out in bribing newspapers, rewarding pamphleteers, and 
circulating tracts. Burke, so early as 1790, declared in the House of 
Commons that twenty thousand pounds had been employed in corrupt- 
ing the press. It is certain that no controversial aed from the 
gravest reasoning to the coarsest ribaldry, was left unemployed. Logan, 
in prose, defended the accused Governor with great ability. For the 
lovers of verse, the speeches of the managers were burlesqued in Simp- 
kin’s letters. It is, we are afraid, indisputable that Hastings stooped 
so low as to court the aid of that malignant and filthy baboon, John 
Williams, who called himself Anthony Pasquin, It was necessary to 


subsidize such allies largely. The private hoards of Mrs. Hastings had 
disappeared. It is said that the banker to whom they had been entrust- 
ed had failed. Still, if Hastings had practised strict economy, he 


would, after all his losses, have had a moderate competence; but in 
the management of his private affairs he was imprudent. ‘The dearest 
wish of his heart had always been to regain Daylesford. At length, in 
the very year in which his trial commenced, the wish was accomplish- 
ed; and the domain, alienated more than seventy years before, returned 
to the descendant of its old lords. But the manor-house was a ruin ; 
and the grounds round it had, during many years, been utterly neglected. 
Hastings proceeded to build, to plant, to form a sheet of water, to ex- 
cavate a grotto; and, before he was dismissed from the bar of the 
House of Lords, he had expended more than forty thousand pounds in 
adorning his seat. 

The general feeling both of the directors and of the proprictors of the 
East India Company was, that he had great claims on them, that his 
services to them had been eminent, and that his misfortunes had been 
the effect of his zeal for their interests. His friends in Leadenhall 
Street proposed to reimburse him for the costs of his trial, and to settle 
on him an annuity of five thousand pounds a year. But the consent of 
the Board of Control was required ; and at the head of the Board of 
Control was Mr. Dundas, who had himself been a party to the impeach- 
ment, who had, on that account, been reviled with great bitterness by 
the partizans of Hastings, and who, therefore, was not in a very com- 
plying mood. He refused to consent to what the Directors suggested. 
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The Directors remonstrated. A long controversy followed. Hastings 
in the mean time, was reduced to such distress, that he could hardly pay 
his weekly bills. At length a compromise was made. An annuity of 
four thousand a year was settled on Hastings ; and, in order to enable 
him to meet pressing demands, he was to receive ten years’ annuity in 
advance. ‘The Company was also permitted to lend him fifty thousand 
pounds, to be repaid by installments, withoutinterest. This relief, though 
given in the most absurd manner, was sufficient to enable the retired 
governor to live in comfort, and even in luxury, if he had been a skilful 
manager. But he was careless and profuse, and was more than once 
under the necessity of applying to the Company for assistance, which 
was liberally given. 

He had security and affluence, but not the power and dignity, which, 
when he landed from India, he had reason to expect. He had then 
looked forward to a coronet, a red riband, a seat at the Council-board, 
an office at Whitehall. He was then only fifty-two, and might hope 
for many years of bodily and mental vigor. The case was widely 
different when he left the bar of the Lords. He was now too old a man 
to turn his mind to a new class of studies and duties. He had no chance 
of receiving any mark of royal favor while Mr. Pitt remained in power ; 
and, when Mr. Pitt retired, Hastings was approaching his seventieth 

ear. 

" Once, and only once, after his acquittal, he interfered in politics, and 
that interference was not much to his honor. In 1804, he exerted him- 
self strenuously to prevent Mr. Addington, against whom Fox and Pitt 
had combined, from resigning the Treasury. It is difficult to believe 
that a man so able and energetic as Hastings, can have thought that, 
when Bonaparte was at Boulogne with a great army, the defence of our 
island could safely be entrusted to a ministry which did not contain a 
single person whom flattery could describe as a great statesman. It is 
also certain that, on the important question which had raised Mr. Ad- 
dington to power, and on which he differed from both Fox and Pitt, 
Hastings, as might have been expected, agreed with Fox and Pitt, and 
was decidedly opposed to Addington. Religious intolerance has never 
been the vice of the Indian service, and certainly was not the vice of 
Hastings. But Mr. Addington had treated him with marked favor. 
Fox had been a principal manager of the impeachment. ‘To Pitt it was 
owing that there had been an impeachment, and Hastings, we fear, was 
on this occasion guided by personal considerations, rather than by a re- 
gard to the public interest. 

The last twenty-four years of his life were chiefly passed at Dayles- 
ford. He amused himself with embellishing his grounds, riding fine 
Arab horses, fattening prize-cattle, and trying to rear Indian animals 
and vegetables in England. He sent for seeds of a very fine custard- 
apple, from the garden of what had once been his own villa, among the 
green hedgerows of Allipore. He tried also to naturalize in Worces- 
tershire the delicious leechee, almost the only fruit of Bengal which de- 
serves to be regretted even amidst the plenty of Covent-Garden. The 
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Mogul emperors, in the time of their prema had in vain attempted 
to introduce into Hindostan the goat of the table-land of Thibet, shoe 
down supplies the looms of Cashmere with the material of the finest 
shawls. Hating: tried, with no better fortune, to rear a breed at 
Daylesford ; nor does he seem to have succeeded better with the cattle 
of Bootan, whose tails are in high esteem as the best fans for brushing 
away the musquitoes. | 

Literature divided his attention with his conservatories and his mena- 

rie. He had always loved books, and they were now necessary to 
Fico, Though not a poet, in any high sense of the word, he wrote neat 
and polished lines with great facility, and was fond of exercising his 
talent. Indeed, if we must speak out, he seems to have been more of 
a ‘Trissotin than was to be expected from the powers of his mind, and 
from the great part which he had played in life. We are assured in 
these Memoirs, that the first thing which he did in the morning was to 
compose a copy of verses. When the family and guests assembled, the 

m made its appearance as regularly as the eggs and rolls; and Mr. 
leig requires us to believe that, if from any onion Hastings came to 
the breakfast-table without one of his charming performances in his 
hand, the omission was felt by all as a grievous disappointment. Tastes 
differ widely. For ourselves, we must say that, however good the 
breakfasts at Daylesford may have been—and we are assured that the 
tea was of the most aromatic flavor, and that neither tongue nor venison- 
pasty was wanting—we should have thought the reckoning high if we 
had been forced to earn our repast by listening every day to a new 
madrigal or sonnet composed by our host. We are glad, however, that 
Mr. Gleig has preserved this little feature of character, though we think 
it by no means a beauty. Jt is good to be often reminded of the incon- 
sistency of human nature ; and to learn to look without wonder or dis- 
gust on the weaknesses which are found in the strongest minds. Dio- 
nysius in old times, Frederic in the last century, with capacity and vigor 
equai to the conductof the greatest affairs, united all the Jittle vanities and 
affectations of provincial blue-stockings. ‘These great examples may 
console the admirers of Hastings for the affliction of seeing him reduced 
to the level of the Hayleys and Sewards. 

When Hastings had passed many years in retirement, and had long 
outlived the common age of men, he again became for a short time an 
object of general attention. In 1813 the charter of the East India 
Company was renewed ; and much discussion about Indian aftairs took 

lace in Parliament. It was determined to examine witnesses at the 
7 of the Commons, and Hastings was ordered to attend. He had 


appeared at that bar once before. It was when he read his answer to 
the charges which Burke had laid onthe table. Since that time twenty- 
seven years had elapsed; public feeling had undergone a complete 
change ; the nation had now forgotten his faults, and remembered only 
his services. ‘The reappearance, too, of a man who had been among the 
most distinguished of a generation that had passed away, who now 
belonged to history, and who seemed to have risen from the dead, could 
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not but uce a solemn and pathetic effect. ‘The Commons received 
him with acclamations, ordered a chair to be set for him, and, when 
he retired, rose and untovered. ‘There were, indeed, a few who did 
not sympathize with the general feeling. One or two of the managers 
of the impeachment were present. They sate in the same seats which 
they had occupied when they had been thanked for the services which 
they had rendered in Westminster Hall ; for, by the courtesy of the 
house, a member who has been thanked in his place, is considered as 
having a right always to occupy that place. These gentlemen were not 
disposed to admit that they had employed several of the best years of 
their lives in persecuting an innocent man. They accordingly kept 
their seats, and pulled their hats over their brows ; but the exceptions 
only made the prevailing enthusiasm more remarkable. The Lords 
received the old man with similar respect. The University of Oxford 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws; and, in the Sheldo- 
nian theatre, the under-graduates welcomed him with tumultuous 
cheering. 

These marks of public esteem were soon followed by marks of the 
favor of the crown. Hastings was sworn of the Privy Council, and 
was admitted to along private audience of the Prince Regent, who 
treated him very graciously. When the Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Prussia visited England, Hastings appeared in their train both 
at Oxford and in the Guildhall of London; and, though surrounded by 
a crowd of princes and great warriors, was every where received by 
the public with marks of respect and admiration. He was presented 
by the Prince Regent both to Alexander and to Frederic William ; and 
his Royal Highness went so far as to declare in public, that honors far 
higher than a seat in the Privy Council were due, and should soon be 
paid, to the man who had saved the British dominions in Asia. Hast- 
ings now confidently expected a peerage ; but, from some unexplained 
cause, he was again disappointed. 

He lived about four years longer, in the enjoyment of good spirits, of 
faculties not impaired to any painful or degrading extent, and of health 
such as is rarely enjoyed by those who attain such an age. At length, 
on the 22nd of August 1818, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, he met 
death with the same tranquil and decorous fortitude which he had op- 
posed to all the trials of his various and eventful life. 

With all his faults—and they were neither few nor small—only one 
cemetery was worthy to contain his remains. In that temple of silence 
and reconciliation, where the enmities of twenty generations lie buried, 
in the Great Abbey which has for ages afforded a quiet resting-place to 
those whose minds and bodies have been shattered by the contentions of 
the Great Hall, the dust of the illustrions accused sheuld have been 
mingled with the dust of the illustrious accusers. This was not to be. 
Yet the place of interment was not ill chosen. Behind the chancel of 
the parish-church of Daylesford, in earth which already held the bones 
of many chiefs of the house of Hastings, was laid the coffin of the 
greatest man who has ever borne that ancient and widely extended 
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name. On that very spot probably, fourscore years before, the little 
Warren, meanl dad and scantily fed, had played with the children of 
: en. Even then his young mind had revolved plans which 
might be called romantic. Yet, however romantic, it is not likely that 
had been so strange as the truth. Not only had the poor orphan 
retrieved the fallen fortunes of his line. Not only had he re-purchased 
the old lands, and rebuilt the old dwelling. He had preserved and ex- 
tended an empire. He had founded a polity. He had administered 
vernment and war with more than the capacity of Richelieu; and 
fad atronized learning with the judicious hberality of Cosmo. He 
had feist attacked by the most formidable combination of enemies that 
ever sought the destruction of a single victim; and over that combina- 
tion, after a struggle of ten years, he had triumphed. He had at length 
gone down to his grave in the fullness of age—in peace, after so many 
troubles ; in honor, after so much obloquy. 

Those who look on his character without favor or malevolence, will 
pronounce that, in the two great elements of all social virtue—in re- 
spect for the rights of others, and in sympathy for the sufferings of 
others—he was deficient. His principles were somewhat lax. His 
heart was somewhat hard. But while we cannot with truth describe 
him either as a righteous or as a merciful ruler, we cannot regard with- 
out admiration the amplitude and fertility tof his intellect—his rare 
talents for command, for administration, and for controversy—his 
dauntless courage—his honorable poverty—his fervent zeal for the in- 
terests of the state—his noble equanimity, tried by both extremes of 
fortune, and never disturbed by either. 





ARTICLE II. 


Tue Steppes or Sournern Rvssra.—No. 11. 


From the Asiatic Journal, December, 1841. 


Tue animal is not more varied than the vegetable kingdom ; and 
both, to the naturalist, seem poor, though to the less scientific observer 
the steppe appears to be teeming with life. Uniformity, in fact, is more 
or less the distinguishing characteristic of the country, and the same 
want of variety that marks its outward features prevails throughout every 
class of its animate and inanimate productions ; but though few the 
species, the masses in which each presents itself are surprising. Eagles, 
vultures, hawks, and other birds, that are elsewhere rarely seen except 
singly, make their appearance on the steppe in large flights. The reed- 
grounds fairly teem with ducks, geese, and pelicans ; the grass is alive 
with swarms of little earth-hares ; larks, pigeons, thrushes, rooks, and 

lovers, are met with everywhere; and even butterflies, and other 
insects, appear in formidable masses. Among the latter, the locust, of 
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which we shall have more to say by-and-by, plays a very important 
rt. Few of these animals can be said to be peculiar to the steppe, 

A though found in other lands, they are not found there under similar 

circumstances, and the peculiar character of the country exercises a 
werful influence in modifying the habits and instinct of animals. 

The traveller has no sooner crossed the Dnieper, at Krementshug, 
than he sees alittle animal gliding about everywhere through the grass, 
and even along the high road. ‘This little animal is called by the Rus- 
sians sooslik ; by the German colonists, earth-hare ; and by the learned, 
cytillus vulgaris. Itis a graceful little creature, and quite peculiar to 
the steppe, never found in woody regions, and rarely even in the vi- 
cinity of a bush. It is particularly fond of the bulbous plants that 
abound in the steppe, and multiplies astonishingly. In manner and ap- 
pearance it is something between a marmot and a squirrel, smaller than 
the former, and differing from the latter in the color of the fur and the 
shortness of its tail. The soosliks burrow under the ground, and hoard 
up a stock of food for the winter. Their holes have always two en- 
trances, and it is easy to drive them from their cover by pouring water 
in at one end, for to water they have so great an aversion, that they are 
always observed to decrease in numbers in wet seasons, and to multi- 
ply astonishingly in dry ones. The lively and frolicsome character of 
the sooslik is a constant source of amusement toa stranger. The little 
creatures are seen in every direction; sometimes gamboling together 
in the grass, at others sitting timidly at the doors of their houses, to 
watch the approach of anenemy. If a man or other strange object 
draw near, they rise upon their hind legs, like miniature kangaroos, and 
stretch their little heads up so high, that one might almost fancy they 
had the power of drawing themselves out like a lee Their little 
furs are used by the women as edgings for their dresses, and entire 
cloaks and dressing-gowns are often made of them, and sold at the 
Leipzig fair, where they are known by the name of susselchen. Of all 
the quadrupeds of the steppe, the sooslik is by far the most abundant ; 
it affords the chief article of food to the wild dogs, and is a constant 
object of chace to wolves, foxes, eagles, hawks, and other animals of 


prey. 

Ty he next in importance among the quadrupeds of the steppe is the 
mouse, which frequents the granaries in immense numbers ; so much 
so, that the farmers will sometimes set fire toa whole rick of corn, for 
the mere purpose of destroying the mice. They multiply more parti- 
cularly in moist seasons, and in this respect offer a contrast to the 
habits of the sooslik. 

The wolf of the steppe is a smaller animal than the forest wolf, and 
distinguishes himself from the wolves of other countries by his sub- 
terranean propensities, Natural caverns become elsewhere the refuge 
of the wolf, but on the steppe he burrows like a rabbit, and it is there 
by no means an uncommon thing to find a nest of young wolves several 
fathoms deep in the ground. In the neighborhood of Odessa, and the 
other large towns, these four-footed sheep-stealers are but seldom met 
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with; but in no part of the world do they abound more than in the 
woodland districts by which the steppe is skirted, and from these haunts 
they sally forth in countless num to prowl around the flocks 

herds of the open country. Every farm-house in the steppe is 
surrounded by fences twelve or fourteen feet high, to protect them 
against the inroads of the wolves, yet these banditt; of the plain are 
incessant in their attacks, and cases are by no means uncommon of 
their carrying off even infants from the cradle. 

The dogs of the a are the most vulgar and worthless of all the 
curs in the world. They are long-haired, long-legged, long-headed, 
and long-tailed, and have evidently more wolfish than doggish blood in 
their veins. Their prevailing color is a dirty greyish brown, and, though 
little cared for by the Southern Russian, their number is incredible, 
and fully equal to what it can be in any part of the Ottoman empire. 
Yet the Southern Russian never tolerates a dog in his house, nor ever 
admits him to that familiarity which the race enjoys with us, and to 
which the cat and the cock are constantly courted by the tenants of the 
steppe. Still, whether as a protection against the wolf, or whether in 
consequence of that carelessness which allows the breed to multiply 
unchecked, every habitation on the steppe is certain to be surrounded 
by a herd of dogs, that receive neither food nor caresses from the hands 
of their owners, but must cater for themselves as well as they can. In 
spring, the season of abundance, when all the cattle and horses of the 
steppe run wild, the dog likewise wanders forth from the habitation of 
his master, and puppies born at that period of the year are nota bit 
tamer than the wolves themselves, until the vigus of winter drive them 
back to the farm-yards and villages. In summer, the dogs hunt the 
mice, rats, and sooslik, suck the eggs of birds, and learn even to catch 
a bird upon the wing, if it venture too near the ground ; but in winter 
they are certain to congregate about the towns and villages, where 
swarms of shy, hungry, unowned dogs, are seen lurking about, in search 
of any kind of garbage that may be thrown away. Dozens of them 
may often then be seen gathered about the body of a dead animal, and 
gnawing eagerly away at its frozen sinews. 

In the country, the dogs are a subject of complaint with every one, 
and with none more than with those who devote some care to the culti- 
vation of their gardens. The dog of the steppe is passionately fond 
of fruit, and will not only devour the grapes in the vineyards, but will 
even climb into the trees in search of pears and plums. The better 
the dog is fed, the more eager he will be after fruit, which is supposed 
to cool his blood, after too free an indulgence in animal food. 

Like the wolves, the dogs of the steppe burrow in the ground, where 
they dig, not merely small holes, but roomy habitations, with narrow 
doors and spacious apartments, in which they find shelter against the 
heat of summer and the cold of winter. 

The half-savage state in which the dogs live, leads them often to pair 
with the wolves, and a kind of cross-breed ensues. The people in the 
Ukraine, however, deny that the dog is ever permitted to acquire the 
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rights of citizenship among the wolves ; indeed, so jealous are the latter 

the purity of their bl that a she-wolf always destroys her brood 
if, on being taken to the water, they are found to lap up their liquor, 
instead of snapping at it in the approved wolfish fashion. In this way 
the wolves preserve their aristocratic blood from any mixture with that 
of the plebeian hounds, who are much less scrupulous. A straggling 
she-wolf will sometimes make up a match with a solitary cur, but after 
keeping house with him for a on months, she almost always grows 
ashamed of the connection, runs away from her husband, and leaves 
him to provide for his young family the best way he can. ‘The deserted 
father, on the return of winter, usually brings his hopeful progeny to 
his accustomed haunts, where the spurious race may always be known 
by their wolfish fur, their po'nted ears, and the peculiar sharpness of 
their bite. They are much less apt to bite, indeed, than the genuine 
dog, but when they do bite, there’s ‘no mistake” about the matter, 
and, in their partiality for mutton, they seldom fail to show themselves 
worthy of their maternal ancestors ; for. this reason, when allowed to 
live, they are usually chained up. ‘They are useful in hunting wolves, 
whom they attack with greater animosity than any other dogs will do; 
and when old, they are usually destroyed, their skins being nearly of 
the same value as those of genuine wolves. 

Among birds, none abounds more on the steppe than the bustard, or 
drakhva, as the Russians call it, which may be seen grazing in every di- 
rection. It migrates from Northern Russia on the approach of winter ; 
but about Odessa, and about the mouths of the Dniester and Dnieper, it 
generally remains all the year round. Bustards arc usually seen in par- 


ties of from twelve to twenty, but their gregarious habits increase in 
proportion as the winter advances, when from eighty to a hundred will 
often be found together. This, however, arises not so much from the 
sociable earnenss of the bird, as from the more limited extent of pas- 


ture to which it is then obliged to confine itself. If, terrified by the ap- 
proach of a real or supposed enemy, one of these large flocks rises, the 
birds do not remain together, but fly away in different directions to their 
several nests. In June or July, they may be observed feeding with 
their young, and on those occasions the male bird is usually seen 
anxiously watching ever the security of his wife and little ones, whom 
he never fails to apprize of any danger that may seem to be drawing 
near. The vigilance of the cock is so great, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get a shotatthem. ‘The Russians maintain that the bustard 
knows exactly how far a gun will carry, and never gives the alarm a 
moment sooner or later than is really necessary. Nevertheless, the 
Cossacks, who are the chief sportsmen on the steppe, contrive to out- 
match the bustard in cunning. Sometimes they creep like snakes 
through the long grass, and come unobserved upon their prey ; some- 
times they lure the male birds by means of a little instrument made out 
of the windpipe of an ox, on which the treacherous hunter contrives to 
imitate with astonishing accuracy the cry of the female. ‘The most 
remarkable kind of bustard hunting, however, takes place in winter. 
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The birds at that season creep under the thistles and other high weeds 
in search of some shelter against the severity of the cold. While in 
this position, if a hoar frost comes on, their wings become so incrusted 
with ice, that they lose the power of flying, and they then become an 
easy prey to foxes, wolves, and above all, to man. he Cossacks, on 
horseback, run them down with ease, and kill them with the blow of a 
whip. If the hunter has chosen his time well, and is nimble in the 
chase, he may expect good sport. Indeed, there are men among the 
peasantry of the steppe who have become comparatively rich by a few 
successful bustard hunts. One man, we are told, killed 140 bustards in ‘ 
one morning with his whip, and sold them at Odessa for 450 rubles. i 
In the north, ten or fifieen rubles are often given for one of these birds. . 

Eagles, vultures, and other birds of prey, are sufficiently abundant, 
and have probably always been so; but of late years, since a portion of 
the steppe has been brought under the plough, a number of granivorous 
birds have made theirappearance that were formerly altogether unknown 
there, and others that were formerly rare have multiplied in a striking 
manner. Of singing birds, the lark is the only one known on the steppe ; 
but in the gardens about Odessa, the nightingale is occasionally heard. 

Of reptiles there is no lack; frogs, toads, and snakes abounding in 
every part of the country, notwithstanding the dryness of the soil. 
Toads, particularly, display their ugly forms in every direction, and 
after a shower of rain they sometimes show themselves in such num- 
bers, that it is difficult to walk a dozen paces without becoming the in- 
voluntary instrument of destruction to several of them. Sometimes a 
remarkable phenomenon occurs in the summer months, and though Mr. 
Kohl never witnessed the fact himself, yet he had heard its appearance 
so often described, not merely by ignorant peasants, but by many of the 
most intelligent among the German colonists, that he felt it impossible 
to refuse credence to their accounts. This phenomenon is known 
among them as the “ toad-shower,” but we will allow our author to de- 
scribe it in his own words. 











“They all agreed that, frequently in June or July, and sometimes even 
. in August, after a short but heavy shower of rain, the ground would 
i. suddenly be covered with myriads of small toads, and no one could say 
at whence they came or whither after a little while they went. The rain, 
| they said, must fall in thick heavy drops, and was generally accompani- 
fl ed by sunshine. Long-continued rain, they added, never bred toads, 
and for that reason, | suppose the phenomenon never manifested itself 
during the moist summer of 1838, which I spent m the steppe. Of the 
numbers of these toads, they recount strange stories. Millions and 
millions are seen covering the ground, hike an army of ‘ocusts. It is 
quite disgusting to walk among them, for in stepping on the ground, a 
man may crush forty or fifty of them at once. One man told me his 
stomach had fairly turned on beholding a Russian run barefooted through : 
the unsightly mass, with the crushed bodies and the mangled limbs of ; 
the dying reptiles adhering to his feet. The wheels of a cart, 1 was 
told, would be saturated with the juices of the dead toads, and incrusted 
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with their loathsome bodies. In size they are stated to be all extremely 
diminutive, about as large as the young toads that appear early in spring, 
but much more lively and active. Immediately es the shower, they 
are seen in the greatest numbers, but they soon disappear, and on the 
following day not a trace is to be found of them, nor is it observed that, 
after one of these showers, the number of toads by which the rivers and 
ponds are a8 ee is ever materially increased. If you ask the people 
what they think to be the cause of these phenomena, the Russian will shrug 
his shoulders and say Bog snayet (God knows ;) while a Greek will per- 
haps refer you to the devil for the required information. An intelligent 
German, to whom | appealed, owned his inability to account for the 
thing. ‘It appears very marvellous,’ he said, ‘but I cannot for a moment 
believe that the creatures which we see after one of these toad-showers 
can be the young of our common toads ; for, in the first place, we know 
that the young have their fixed season,—namely, in spring—when they 
may be daily watched at their gambols, and may be seen to grow larger 
and larger as they grow older; but these shower-toads are seen some- 
times as late as August ; in the next place, it seems to me impossible 
that our common toads could produce all at once such enormous mul- 
titudes of young ones; and besides, how does it happen that all these 
shower-toads uisappear almost as suddenly as they come? I believe 
they come and go with the rain, but I don’t know how to account for it.’” 


Lizards are also numerous, and sometimes not less than eighteen 
inches long. A Cossack looks upon them with great dread; but a 
Cossack stands in awe of every animal formed differently from his 
horse, his ox, or his dog. 

Of all reptiles, however, the snake is the most abundant, though 
much less so in those parts of the country that are most thickly settled, 
particularly in those where the German colonists have been located, for 
the Southern Russian is generally too much afraid of a snake to kill it, 
even though it take up its abode under the same roof with him. “Let 
a snake alone,” says the Russian, “and it will let you alone ; but if you 
kill it, its whole race will persecute you.” They believe in the existence 
of something of a corporation spirit among the snakes, and maintain 
that the relatives of a dead snake will never rest till they have avenged 
his death. In support of this belief, they appeal to the 28th chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles, where it is said: ‘ And when Paul had gath- 
ered a bundle of sticks, and laid them on the fire, there came a viper 
out of the heat, and fastened on his hand. And when the barbarians 
saw the venomous beast hang on his hand, they said among themselves, 
No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he has escaped the 
sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live.” ‘The expression “murderer,” 
in this passage, they interpret to mean a murderer of snakes, and the 
“‘vengeance” to mean the vengeance of a snake on one that has dyed 
his hand in the blood of some other snake. The snake, they believe, 
is in the habit of dispensing poetical justice towards murderers in gen- 
eral, but more particularly towards those worst of murderers, the kil- 
lers of snakes. 
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The largest snake of the steppe is the coluber trabalis, which, ac- 
cording to some, has been seen of the length of eighteen feet, but in- 
stances of five or six ells long are of frequent occurrence. Legends are 
not wanting among the Cossacks of gigantic serpents that, at no very 
remote period, infested the reed-grounds of the Dniester, whence they 
sallied forth to kill men and oxen, and now and then to amuse them- 
selves by running down a rider and his steed, no horse being fleet 
enough to effect its escape, if one of these 2 snakes had once fairly 
started in chase of it; but these fabulous embellishments were hardly 
wanting, the plain truth being often formidable enough. 


“We were bathing one day,” said an old colonist to our author ; 
“there were four of us, all strapping young lads, and we were just going 
to put on our clothes, when we discovered an enormous snake among 
some stones close to the spot where we stood. We were none of us 
timid fellows, but this was so formidable an antagonist to cope with, 
that we were at first inclined to leave him undisturbed. The fear, how- 
ever, of being thought afraid, soon overcame every other apprehension, 
and we sent a few volleys of stones by way of opening the battle. The 
snake showed no signs of fear, but reared herself up three or four feet 
from the ground, hissing as loud as a goose, and determined, apparently, 
to bring us to closer action. Our stones were either badly aimed, or her 
glossy skin made them glide off without hurting her, and the sticks we 
had with us were inuch too small to be of any use; we therefore amused 
her by bombarding her with stones, each of us in turn stepping aside 
to provide himself with a club. Thus armed, we rushed in upon her in 
a body, and saluted her with a shower of blows. At first, she seemed 
disposed to show fight, but not liking the manner of our attack, she 
soon turned to seek safety in flight, and we pursued her with stones. 
At last, a large stone struck her on the head and stunned her for a mo. 
ment, for she stopped and lay writhing in the sand. We were not long 
in profiting by our advantage: in another moment, the ‘ stroke of mercy’ 
had been given. She was found to measure ten feet in length, and her 
body was about as thick as a quart bottle.” 


Another time it was noticed for several wecks, by the colonists of 
two adjoining villages, that large tracks were continually made through 
their corn-fields, as though a sack of flower had been dragged through 
them. ‘They were at a loss to think who the trespasser could be, till 
one day a young foal was found half killed in the field, and from the ap- 
pearance of the wounds it was immediately suspected that a large snake 
must be prowling about the villages. A few days afterwards these sus- 
picions were confirmed, by the arrival of four or five carts, that came 
galloping into the village. It was hard to say whether the drivers or 
the horses were most frightened. They had been camping out during 
the night on the steppe, as is commonly done by agricultural laborers, 
the great distance of the corn-fields from the farmer’s house making it 
often impossible for his men to return home every day ;indeed, during the 
busy season, they often remain on the steppe from se morning till 
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Saturday night, and spend only the Sunday at home. Our frightened 
friends gave so formidable an account of a huge snake by which they 
and their horses had been scared, that the Schulze (the first magistrate 
of the village) thought it his duty to order a levy en masse, and invited 
the neighboring colonies to join in the snake-hunt. About a hundred 
young men were got together, who sallied forth, armed with guns and 
clubs, and spent a whole day in beating every cover where the insidious 
game was likely to lie concealed. ‘They found nothing, however, and 
were quizzed and laughed at on their return; but the Schulze kept his 

arty on the alert, and the next day the snake was again seen by some 
shepherds, who had fled with their flocks in dismay, but not before the 
huge reptile had killed one of their horses before their faces. The 
Schulze and his posse comitatus took the field again, and this time the 
succeeded in getting sight of the enemy. Several shots were fired. 
The snake was wounded, and immediate took to flight, leaving a track 
of blood to mark her course, which was pursued for some time, till lost 
in the reed-grounds of the Dniester, where the creature probably died, 
for she was never heard of afterwards. Some of the more imaginative 
among the ore insisted upon it that the snake was at least thirty 
feet long. The Schulze, whose computation was the most moderate, 
and probably nearest to the truth, calculated the length of the animal to 
be at least three and a half fathoms. 

In the vicinity of the German colonies, few snakes are now seen ; 
but in. the more remote parts of the steppe there are still districts in 
which they abound to such a degree, that no herdsman will venture to 
drive his cattle there. 

The snake, however, is an enemy of little moment when compared 
to a small insect that visits the steppe from time to time, and often marks 
its presence by the most fearful conse. This insect is the locust. 
It is sometimes not heard of for several years in succession, and then 
again it shows itself, more or less, every season for four or five years 
together. When the German colonists first came into the country, 
about thirty years ago, the locusts had not been heard of for many years. 
There were two species of them known to exist, but they lived like 
other insects, multiplied with moderation, and were never spoken of 
as objects of dread. About 1820, it was first observed that the locusts 
had become decidedly more numerous. In 1824 and 1825 they began 
to be troublesome ; but in 1828 and 1829 they came in such enormous 
clouds, that they hid the sun, destroyed the harvests, and in many 
places left not a trace of vegetation behind them. The poor colonists 
were in despair, and many of them thought the Day of Judgment must 
be at hand. They applied for advice as to what they ought to do, but 
their Russian aiid artar neighbors could suggest nothing, the oldest 


among them having no recollection of such scenes of devastation, though 
they remembered to have heard of similar calamities as having occurred 
in the days of their fathers. Under these circumstances, the Germans 
set their wits to work, and devised a system of operations, by means 
of which many a field was rescued from the devouring swarms. In 
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1830, 1831, and 1832, the locusts continued to honor Besarabia and 
the rest of Southern Russia with their presence, but not in such ap- 
palling masses as during the two preceding years. In 1833, the damage 
done by them was comparatvely trifling ; and since 1834, they have 
ceased altogether to show themselves in swarms. 

The colonists have established for themselves a kind of locust police. 
Whoever first sees a swarm approaching is bound to raise an immedi- 
ate alarm, and to give the earliest possible information to the Schulze. 
He immediately orders out the whole village, and every man, woman, 
and child, comes forth, armed with bells, tin kettles, guns, pistols, 
drums, whips, and whatever other noisy instruments they can lay their 
hands on. A frightful din is then raised, which often has the effect of 
scaring away the swarm, and inducing it to favor some quieter neighbor- 
hood with its presence. When the Empress of Russia visited Odessa 
in 1828, she had an opportunity of seeing a swarm of locusts scared 
— from M. Reynaud’s garden, by a party armed only with drums. 

If the locusts have an aversion to noise, they are still greater enemies 
to smoking, against which Royal James himself did not entertain a 
more pious horror. ‘The colonists, accordingly, on the first appearance 
of a fresh swarm, get together as much straw, vine branches, and dry 
dung, as they can, and with these, fires are lighted about the fields and 
grounds which it is thought most desirable to protect. This expedient, 
however, is often a complete failure, for when one of these countless 
swarms has dropped upon the ground, and proceeds grazing along in 
the direction of the fire, the mere weight of the general mass forces the 
foremost ranks into the flames, where a few thousands of them perish, 
perhaps, but their bodies extinguish the fire, and leave a free field for 
the advancing enemy. 

Sometimes the colonists succeed by means of smoke in scaring a 
swarm and making it take to the air again, and then great skill is shown 
in making it fly away from the fields which it is wished to preserve. 
If aliman or the sea be near at hand, it is thought a great point to drive 
the locusts into the water, into which they fall in such enormous mass- 
es, that their bodies form at last little floating islands ; upon these their 
more fortunate companions establish henlinde, to the height of twen- 
ty or thirty inches. Ifa strong wind blow from the shore, these pyra- 
mids of locusts are of course driven out to sea, and nothing more is 
heard of them; but if the wind be not strong, they work their way 
back to the shore, where they soon dry their wings and prepare them- 
selves for fresh depredations. The millions, meanwhile, that have 
found a watery grave, give a blackened hue to the foam of the breakers, 
and lie scattered along the coast in longlines, that look like huge masses 
of sea-weed thrown up by the waves. The cunning of the locusts on 
these occasions is surprising. A swarm that, with the aid of a strong 
wind, has been driven out to sea, will often return to shore, not attempt- 
ing to fly in the wind’s teeth, but beating to windward, with a succes- 
sion of tacks, in regular seamanlike style. 

The locusts appear to be perfectly aware that, in the village gardens 
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they are certain to find many things that suit their palates amazingly ; 
pe accordingly, they prorat fail fo step a little oat of their way wien 
they see a village to the right or left of their line of march. The terror 
of a village attacked by one of these swarms may, according to news- 
paper phraseology, “ be more easily imagined than described.” Fancy 
a heavy falt of snow, each flake a little black voracious insect, and 
these, as they fall, covering the ground to the depth of two or three 
inches, while the air still continues obscured by the myriads that con- 
tinue fluttering about! ‘The roofs of the houses, and every inch of 
und about them, are covered by a thick mass of crawling vermin, 
crackling, hissing and buzzing! Every aperture of the house may be 
carefully closed, yet they come down the chimneys by thousands, and 
beat against the windows like hail! During the locust years, many of 
these swarms settled upon Odessa, covering the streets and public places, 
dropping by hundreds into the kettles and saucepans in the kitchens, 
invade at once the ball-room and the granary, strutting along in the 
ublic walks by millions, and displaying their ugly antics alike in the 
are of the beggar and the fine lady’s boudoir. 

The locusts of Southern Russia are divided into two species : the 
Russaki, or Russians (gryllus migratorius,) which are about an inch 
and a half, and the Saranni (gryllus vastator,) which are about two 
inches long. Both are equally voracious and equally dreaded, and both 
are equally produced from eggs deposited in the earth in August and 
September, by means of a piercing tube or oviduct with which the fe- 
ils is ecru The animal does not, however, bore merely with its 
piercer, but thrusts its whole body into the ground, in order that the 
eggs may be deposited as deeply as possible. This depends, of course, 
partly upon the nature of the soil, which, when hard, often baffles the 
exertions of the insect, and compels it to leave its eggs to take their 
chance just below the surface. It has, however, been observed that 
the locust, for the most part, looks out for a soft place, where she bores 
away industriously till completely lost to sight, turning her whole body 
round all the time. When the hole has been bored as wide and to as 
great a depth as the animal’s strength will allow, she deposites in it 
from fifty to seventy eggs. This operation generally occupies two or 
three entire days; at the end of which, the mother of a future race of 
conquerors, dhadiiand by her labors, lies down and dies. If she has 
been able to make the hole large enough, she remains in it, covering her 
eggs with her decaying body. ‘These eggs are white, and nearly of the 
same shape and size as those of ants, neatly arranged into a mass or nest 
by some white glutinous substance, and when taken out of the ground, 
they continue to adhere together. By placing the eggs in a glass, and 
subjecting them to a gentle degree of heat, they may very soon be hatch- 
ed, when the baby-locusts will be seen creeping into a premature exist- 
ence. Inthe nest under ground, matters goon more slowly. There 
the eggs continue throughout the autumn and winter, and it is not till the 
end of April or the beginning of May that the young locusts begin to 
creep out of their holes. If covered with a thin layer of snow, the eggs 
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are seldom killed by the winter frost, even when covered only by an inch 
of earth ; but if the ground be ploughed up, and the eggs exposed, they 
are destroyed by the cold. 

The first warm days of spring call the young locusts forth, and in a 
very short time they appear in incredible numbers. The millions of 
mothers that in autumn sunk under the load of their eggs, now start up 
sixty-fold into renewed life. ‘They have no wings when first born, but 
their legs immediately acquire vigor, so that they are at once provided 
with the powers of locomotion. ‘They immediately begin to eat, and a 
rich grassy plain, if they are undisturbed, will perhaps be eaten bare in 
a few days ; if disturbed, they commence their peregrinations forthwith, 
and the army seems to increase in number as it marches along. They go 
on rustling, and crackling, and crawling over one another in heaps. 
They almost always proceed in a straight line, scarcely any ve suffi- 
cing to impede their course. They climb over the roofs of the low 
houses, over fences and walls, march through the streets of towns and 
villages, not avoiding either man or beast, so that the wheels of a cart 
will at times sink several inches deep into a mass of locusts, while a 
pedestrian walking through them will often have them up above his an- 
cle. Enormous quantities of them fall down into the ravines, and are 
carried away by the streams, which are sometimes so thickly covered 
with the black carcases, that the water is completely lost to sight. The 
march of these young locusts is more dreaded even than the flight of the 
old ones ; not having yet got their wings, they are not to be Fridhtaned 
away either by guns or drums; and to attempt to destroy them were 
hopeless, on account of their numbers, a few hundred thousand, more 
or less, making but little difference. They are most greedy, too, when 
young, and as the grass and corn are just then most tender, the devas- 
tation is the more difficult to repair. It is true that, while in this state, 
their ravages are confined within narrower limits, on account of the 
slow rate at which they advance, an“army of young locusts being sel- 
dom able to march more than two versts in a day. 

In three or four weeks they attain their full size. In the fifth week 
their wings are formed, and they beginto fly. From this time on, they 
cruize about the country in huge swarms, till about the middle of Sep- 
tember, when after an existence of four months, they all perish, but not 
before due provision has been made for their multiplication in the ensu- 
ing year. The largest swarms appear in the steppe about the middle 
of August, when they are supposed to be joined by considerable 
reinforcements from the south. Their flight is clumsy, and always 
accompanied by a rustling noise, which, when a swarm of them flies 
along, is as loud as that made by a strong wind blowing through a 
grove of trees. They cannot fly against the wind, but, as has already 
been observed, they know how to work their way to windward, in true 
nautical fashion. ‘The height to which they rise depends much upon 
the state of the weather. On a fine day, they will raise themselves 
nearly two hundred feet above the ground—that is to say, the cloud will 
be seen at that height, but the upper strata of these little destructives 
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must of course be much higher. In gloomy weather, they fly so near 
the ground, that a man walking through a swarm will often be unable 
to endure the blows inflicted by them as they fly up against his face, 
but will be obliged to crouch together and turn his back to the current 
till it has passed away. When flying at a great height, if they discover 
afresh piece of pasture-ground, they sink slowly down till they are 
about six or seven feet from the surface, when they drop like a shower 
of stones. As soon as it rains they always drop to the ground. They 
are rakish in their hours, for they often fly about merrily till near mid- 
night, and seldom leave their roosting places till eight or nine in the 
morning. A cloud of locusts is mostly of an oval form, a quarter of a 
verst broad, and from two to three versts long. Sometimes a cloud will 
be seen to separate into two or three parties, that afterwards unye again. 
What the thickness of such a cloud may be it is difficult to say, but it 
must be considerable, for not a ray of sunshine can pierce the mass, 
and the shadow cast on the ground 1s so dense, that, on a hot summer’s 
day, it diffuses an agreeable coolness around. ‘The sudden darkness 
occasioned by the appearance of a swarm of locusts, on a fine day, is 
quite as great as that which would be caused by a succession of black 
rainy clouds. In calm weather, a cloud of locusts will fly about four- 
teen English miles in eight hours. 

The ground honored by the visit of one of these swarms, always 
assumes the appearance of a field of battle. In their eagerness to 
feed, they often bite each other ; and when falling down, many break 
their wings, and are unable to rise again with the rest of the swarm. 
It is difficult to @stimate the numbers of one of these winged armies. 
The people of the country maintain that, when a large cloud of locusts 
falls, it will cover a piece of ground of nearly four versts long and one 
verst broad, and in many places the creatures will lie three and four 
deep, and scarcely an inch will remain uncovered. If there happen 
to be a tree near the place, it will seem ready to break under the sud- 
den load. Now, allowing for each insect a surface of two inches by 
one, and making no account of the patches where they lie three or four 
deep, it would follow that a small swarm, covering only one square 
verst, must consist of not much less than a thousand millions of 
locusts !* And every one of them as the Russians say, has the bite of 
a horse, the greediness of a wolf, and the power and rapidity of diges- 
tion unequalled by any other animal on the face of the globe! 

Though there are some descriptions of food for which the locust 
shows a partiality, the creature is seldom difficult in its choice, but eats 
up every green plant that comes in its way. ‘The leaves and young 
branches vanish from the trees in a trice; a rich meadow is presently 
converted into a tract of black earth; the bank of a river is stripped 
with magical rapidity of its reedy fringe; and not a particle of stubble 
is left to mark the place where the green corn was waving but an hour 





* A verst is 3,500 feet long. A square verst contains, therefore, 12,250,000 square 
feet, and 1,764,000,000 square inches. 
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before. As they eat they keep moving on, but as the first comers sel- 
dom leave much for their successors, the rear-guard frequently rise into 
the air, and let themselves down again somewhat in advance of the 
main body. Others are continually flying away towards the flanks, 
and in proportion as the marauders advance, their solid phalanx assumes 
more and more the appearance of a lengthened line. ‘The sound of the 
little animal’s bite as it grazes, joined to the continual rustling of its 
wings, which it always keeps in motion while feeding, may be distinct- 
ly beard at a considerable distance. ‘To any one near the spot, the 
noise is quite as great as that made by a large flock of —y eagerly 
“i 9 — If the corn is quite ripe, the locust can do it little 
harm ; but whatever is still green is certain to be devoured. Some- 
times a,farmer, on seeing the enemy’s approach, will try to save a field 
of nearly ripe corn by cutting it down and carrying the sheaves home 
immediately ; but the attempt rarely succeeds, for the invading host 
advances in its line of march, undismayed by the mowers, and will eat 
away the blades faster than the scythe can cut them. ‘There are few 
things the locusts are fonder of than Indian corn, and it is a curious 
sight to behold a field of maize vanishing before their ravenous teeth. 
The maize grows to a great height on the steppe, and makes a very 
imposing appearance as it approaches maturity. A small number of 
locusts, however, are able, in a few seconds, to perforate the plant like a 
honey-comb, and in a few minutes not a trace of it is left. ach plant 
is quickly covered with insects, while others are industriously working 
away at the root. Blade falls rapidly on blade, and at each fall a little 
swarm rises, to settle quickly down again with renewed voracity. If 
the corn was nearly ripe, the farmer aa perhaps, the consolation of 
seeing a yellow stubble field remaining, to tantalize him with the recol- 
lection of the hoped-for abundance. In the costly gardens of the 
Odessa merchants, the locust is particularly destructive. It does not 
touch the melons, cucumbers, nor the growing fruit on the trees, but it 
ruthlessly devours the leaves and the stalks, leaving the fruit scattered 
on the ground, to wither with the bodies of the slain destroyers. The 
leaves, tendrils, and young branches of a vine, will be completely eaten 
away, but the grapes will be found scattered like so many berries below. 
Every tree in the garden, meanwhile, is bending under the unwelcome 
load, while the crackling of the branches, the tearing of the bark, and 
the rustling of the wings, raise a din quite as loud as that of a carpen- 
ter’s workshop, in which a score or two of men are sawing, boring, and 
laning ; and when at length the swarm takes its departure, it leaves 
hind it a scene of perfect desolation, as no other animal in the world 
can equal. Even the dung, of which it leaves an enormous quantity 
behind, is injurious to the soil on which it falls; and for a long time 
after a field has been visited by a swarm of locusts, the cattle manifest 
the greatest aversion to the place. 
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ARTICLE III. 
From the Polytechnic Journal, February, 1842. 


Notes on Russia.* 


BY A RECENT FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 


No nation on the face of the earth is so changeable in its habits and 
character as Russia. ‘The Russians of the present generation differ 
materially from those of the last; and even during the short interval 
that has elapsed since the death of the Emperor Alexander, marked 
differences in national habits and feelings are perceptible. Montesquieu 
has remarked, that the court takes its manners from the monarch, the 
capital imitates the manners of the court, and the provinces, in their 
turn, take the capital for their model. Certainly the Russian empire 
presents a full verification of this remark. If the Czar be tyrannical 
and cruel, the nobles are so likewise, and the suffering people are, in 
their turn, ferocious and sanguinary. If the monarch be a voluptuary, 
dissipation and profligacy prevail throughout the empire. If, on the 
other hand, the sovereign be intent on the intellectual advancement of 
his subjects, the latter will march with great strides in the paths of im- 
provement. 

The derivation of the Russian Emperor’s title of Czar, or Isar, has fre- 
quently been a subject of inquiry. Its etymology is sufficiently 
explained by the fact, that in the Russian and Sclavonic Bibles, the 
term sar is employed to signify king ; and that in the Russian chroni- 
cles the word zar is always used to designate the Greek emperors. In 
the Russian language the word kesar signifies a Romanemperor. Thus 
there can be little doubt that the word czar derives its origin from 
Cesar. 

Though the family of Rouric occupied the throne of Russia from the 
ninth to the sixteenth century, yet the law of succession was not settled 
until the year 1613, when a charter was granted to the empire by 
Michael-Federowitch-Romanoff. As early as 1547, we find that Ivan 
Vassilievitch was called czar; but the title of emperor was, for the first 
time, assumed by Peter the Great, in the year 1721. At that period 
the court of France, doubtful of the propriety of recognizing an Emper- 
or of Russia, addressed Peter by the title of Russian Emperor ; thus 
subtilly evading any self-compromise. 

The history of Russia may be read on the minarets of her churches. 
The crescent by which they were surmounted in the age of ‘Tartar do- 
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* This article will be found valuable for the great variety of information it contains, 
and will serve to vary in some measure, the impressions produced by some accounts of 
the internal state and government of Russia in former numbers of our work.—Sr. Ep. 
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mination has never been removed ; but above it rises the cross, announc- 
ing that the doctrines of Christ have superseded those of Mahomet. 
The conflicts of the Russians with the Tartars, and the triumphs they 
ined over the Asiatic tribes, form the substance of the history of 
ussia during several successive ages ; the conflicts of Russia with the 
nations of Europe are but the history of a day. 

A despotic government may be compared to a pyramidal monument ; 
—a point forms its summit, and it enlarges gn tothebase. In 
Russia, political, administrative, and moral action are concentrated first 
in the power and personal character of the Emperor. Next are the 
constituted bodies and political institutions (the work of Peter the 
Great) ; and lastly, there are the local governments of provinces and 
communes, established by Catharine. An ample field for interesting 
reflection is open to those who feel disposed to enter upon a close ex- 
amination of the laws and customs by which a single nation has been 
formed by the agglomeration of a hundred different tnbes. 

The Russian empire covers a surface of more than six hundred 
leagues in Europe, and fifteen hundred in Asia, reaching from the banks 
of the Vistula to Kamtschatka (an extent of two thousand Jeagues), and 
inciuding all the territories intervening between the arctic pole and the 
Caspian and Black seas. It consequently embraces onedianl of the 
circumference of the globe. 

Such a position presents immense commercial resources, and indi- 
cates, more plainly than warlike success or political importance, the 
influence which Russia may one day or other exercise over the rest of 
the world. By the Volga and the Caspian Sea, Russia commands ac- 
cess to Persia and India; by the Dnieper she enters the Black Sea, 
which she moreover commands by her maritime establishments at Se- 
bastopol. ‘The Dwina and the Niemea procure, by the Baltic, commu- 
nication with the countries of the north of Europe; and steam naviga- 
tion already unites, by regular communications, Lubeck, Stockholm, 
Havre, and London with St. Petersburgh by the mouth of the Neva. 

But these favorable circumstances are counterbalanced by many dis- 
advantages. Among them may be enumerated the rigor of the climate. 
the difficulty of communication created by the vast distances which 
separate the different points of the empire, the popular ignorance attend- 
ant on a backward state of civilization, and the vices inseparable from 
a government whose remote supervision encourages abuses and checks 
improvements. On the one hand are the inhabitants of Siberia, half 
Chinese, half Tartar, whose minds but tardily imbibe ideas of social 
organization ; on the other hand are vagabond tribes of wild and war- 
like people, wandering from place to place, and pitching their tents 
wheresoever their temporary interests dictate. ‘The European portion 
of Russia presents, it is true, a more cheering picture ; there we find 
towns rising up and progressing, rivers navigated by numberless vessels, 
and manufactories multiplying. But, turning from these central points 
of rising activity, we behold old Russia with her barren steppes, her 
desert forests, her serfs attached to the soil, and her rich and powerful 
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nobles, who exert all their efforts to separate the presen of industry, 
which brings them wealth, from the progress of intelligence, which 
would bring liberty to the people. 

Nobility, clergy, citizens, free peasants, and peasant-serfs, compose 
the whole Russian population. e will take a glance at these differ- 
ent classes. 

The nobles, formerly called “ boyards,” are for the most part the 
owners of the soil ; but their rank of Lord is hereditary in their persons, 
and is not necessarily dependent on the possession of their fiefs. Any 
Russian, not noble by birth, may become so by his public services ; in 
the career of administrators, the son of a citizen may be successivel 
appointed clerk, assessor, court counsellor, college counsellor, counsel- 
lor of state, privy counsellor, and minister. Every grade beyond that 
of assessor conveys to the individual filling it the rank of nobility. A 
counsellor of state has the qualification of excellency appended to his 
name or title ; and he is, moreover, styled general, for each grade in 
the civil administration is assimilated to a military grade. 

In military as well as in state appointments, the road of advancement 
is open to the meritorious aspirant. ‘The peasant entering the army as 
a private soldier, may attain any rank, however high; and he becomes 
a nobleman on winning his epauletts. Of this advancement of rank, 
Count Cheremeteff is a striking example. In his youth, when a 
peasant-serf, he was drawn for the militia, and after passing through an 
honorable career of service, he has, solely by his personal merit, at- 
tained the rank of General of Infantry. Count Cheremeteff, who has 
honorably raised himself from the ranks of the Russian army, is now a 
member of the Imperial Council. [n all questions relating to military 
affairs, his opinions are referred to as the most weighty authority. He 
is the author of several highly valuable elementary works, destined for 
the use of the people and the soldiery. 

But though in Russia the citizen or the soldier may be elevated to 
the rank of nobility, yet, in spite of this liberal principle, the laws 
establish a wide distinction between the nobleman a the plebeian. By 
the criminal and military law, for example, neither the nobleman nor the 
officer can be subjected to corporeal punishments; they are exempt 
from the bastinado and the knout, which are reserved for the peasant 
and the private soldier. Even in cases of treason, the Russian nobleman 
is condemned to exile, imprisonment, or death). 

It is a common error to confound the knout, which is the severest 
punishment inflicted by the criminal tribunals, with the bastinado, a 
much lighter punishment, employed in the army. The knout cannot 
be applied except when a decree is issued to that effect; and it has 
superseded the quonge of death, now virtually abolished in Russia. 
Branding, which usually accompanies the knout, is applied on the fore- 
head of the criminal; and many ofthe Russian peasants wear their 
hair parted quite off the forehead, to avoid being confounded with those 
who have been branded. ‘These latter, on the contrary, carefully cover 
their foreheads, for the purpose of concealing the fatal mark. A mougik 
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of very civil and respectful manner, with his hair combed down to his 
eyes, is invariably an object of suspicion; and it is wise to measure 
one’s confidence in his probity by the precautionary style of his coiffure. 
A Russian nobleman is subject to no corporeal punishment except 
death. Capital punishment has become exceedingly rare, exile to 
Siberia being now the usual punishment. 

Being almost the exclusive possessors of the soil, and engrossing all 
civil and military dignities, the Russian nobles constitute an immense 

wer in the state. The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and 
industry in Russia can be brought about only through the agency of the 
nobility, who are the exclusive owners of both land and money. ‘Their 
education renders them familiar with the improvements introduced into 
all parts of Europe, and they havea quick and intelligent perception in 
discerning how far their interests are compatible with the adoption of 
those progressive improvements. Some of the wealthiest Russian 
nobles have established on their domains manufactories of beet-root 
sugar, distilleries, &c. ‘These establishments, created at a vast expense, 
are already producing admirable results. The extent of information 
diffused through the upper ranks of Russian society, forms a curious 
contrast to the ignorance and barbarism which pervade the mass of the 
population. Commerce, manufactures, statistics, literature, science and 
art are conversed about and discussed in St. Petersburgh with the same 
intelligence, the same knowledge of facts, as in London or Paris. 

One strong national feeling is predominant in the minds of the Rus- 
sians, and which none of them take any pains to conceal, viz., the hatred 
they bear to the Poles—that people who formerly oppressed them, and 
whom they would now crush beneath the weight of their vengeance. 
This hereditary hatred bas been transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, and it iil douldens live through ages yet tocome. It is a trait in 
Russian feeling the more worthy of attention, inasmuch as there are 
few points in which the character of the people is so clearly percepti- 
ble. ‘The poet Pushlin answered the defenders of Poland in France by 
a menacing poetic effusion, which every Russian knows by heart, and 
recites triumphantly. 

The Russians, most devoted to the Emperor Alexander, never for- 
gave that monarch for a speech he made on the opening of the Legis- 
lative Chambers at Warsaw. In that address, the Emperor, drawing a 
comparison, not certainly of a very politic character, seemed to acknow- 
ledge in the Poles a superiority of intelligence, qualifying them to pos- 
sess those constitutional institutions which it would be necessary long to 
withhold from Russia. This naturally wounded the pride of the Rus- 
sians, and they secretly vowed to vent their hatred on the rival nation 
apparently preferred vy the Sovereign. ‘The opportunity occurred 
when the Polish revolution broke the bond of union between Warsaw 
and St. Petersburgh. ‘The deposition of Romanoff gave the signal for 
war, and the Czar announced to the officers of his army the necessity 
of taking up arms against Poland. ‘They drew their sabres and fell on 
their knees ; whilst their fearful threats and imprecations convinced the 
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Emperor that, instead of summoning a brave army to battle, he was 
letting loose legions of barbarians to wreak revenge. 

It is only in Russia that a Russian nobleman can be seen in his real 
character, invested in all his national passions and prejudices. It is cu- 
rious to observe the tact with which a Russian, as soon as he crosses 
the boundaries of the empire, adopts the various tastes and habits with 
which he comes in contact. In London he is grave, in Italy a devoted 
lover of the arts, and he is a lively converser in the salons of Paris. 
This flexibility of character, joined to the talent and intelligence which 
usually distinguish the higher class of Russians, renders them most 
agreeable companions. ‘The consequence is that their society is courted 
wherever they go. 

If there be a country in the world in which the clergy are inoffensive 
and submissive, it certainly is Russia. ‘The Papas are for the most part 
men of very limited information, and the circumstance of their spiritual 
chief and temporal master being united in one individual, renders their 
obedience an easy duty. They live among the people, whose credulous 
and superstitious minds they direct, and thus are by instinct and by in- 
terest, as well as in feeling and in conscience, devoted to the Emperor. 
The Sovereign is proud of the absolute empire he exercises over his 
clergy ; but, truly, there can be little triumph in a control which has 
never been opposed by resistance. 

The Russian priest is allowed to marry ; but, in the event of widow- 
hood, he is forbidden to enter the nuptial state a second time. The ec- 
clesiastical bodies are commonly distinguished by the color of their 
robes, and people say familiarly the ‘ blue clergy,” or the “ black cler- 
gy,” &c. ‘There are but few convents in Russia, but those few are re- 
markable for the wealth of their endowments. 

There is a traditional custom which no head of a family would ven- 
ture to neglect, that is, to have in his house the image of his protecting 
saint. In the palace, or in the cottage, the tutelary saint invariably 
strikes the eye of the observer. ‘The peasant, however kind and hospi- 
tably disposed, murmurs at the stranger who may inadvertently enter his 
cottage without uncovering ; not that he expects such a show of polite- 
ness to himself, but he requires it as a mark of respect to his saint. 

Among the most popular of these holy patrons, St. Nicholas holds 
the highest rank, and many miracles are altributed to him. The follow- 
ing fact, which is well authenticated, borders very closely on the mar- 
vellous. ‘The Kremlin of Moscow is surrounded by a wall, in which 
there are several gates ; and each of these gates is surmounted by an 
elegant gothic tower. In front of each of these towers there is a niche, 
closed hy a glass, behind which is seen the image of St. Nicholas. One 
of the gates of the Kremlin opening upon the ground square is a great 
thoroughfare, and the statue of the saint in his niche above this gate, is 
the perpetual object of — veneration. At the time of the burning 
of Moscow, when the French blew up a part of the Kremlin, the por- 
tions of wall on either side of the gate above alluded to were destroyed 
by the explosion. The people rushed to save the statue of the saint, 
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but they found it in the niche uninjured—even the glass was unbroken. 
The fact is curious, and could not fail to influence the superstitious 
feelings of the people. The wall has since been rebuilt, and the statue 
restored to its place ; and, in memory of the miracle, every passer-by 
is now required to testify his respect for Saint Nicholas by a reverential 
salutation. The unfortunate stranger who unwittingly neglects the 
observance of this ceremony, incurs the risk of having his hat rudely 
pulled off his head, and it is only by the gift of a small piece of money 
that the indignation of the sentinel, the populace, and the saint can be 
appeased. ‘The external demonstrations of Catholic piety evinced by 
the inhabitants of Rome and Naples, fall short of the multiplied signs 
of the cross, and the prostrations practised by the people of Moscow. 

The churches in Russia are numerous and richly decorated ; but the 
are not of spacious dimensions. They are, for the most part, bail 
small, to facilitate the process of heating, which is indispensably re- 
quisite. The church of Casan was heretofore the finest in St. Peters- 
burgh, but St. Isaac’s church, which is just completed, equals in mag- 
nitude and splendor the finest basilisks of Europe. Within the walls of 
the Kremlin at Moscow there are three churches, built ina style of 
architecture approximating to the Asiatic. Old recollections associate 
there with the history of the country. In one of these churches the 
czars were baptized shortly after their birth, in another their ow esa 
were celebrated, and in the third they were buried. This last church 
still contains the mausoleums of the emperors, down to Peter the Great, 
whose ashes repose in the new capital, which he himself founded. 

The severity of the climate, together with the very inferior grade of 
dignity assigned to the clergy, in comparison with the aristocracy in 
Russia, render it beens the nobility to celebrate, in their own 
houses, those religious ceremonies which, in other countries, are usually 
performed in churches. On these occasions it is made a point of 
special importance that the ecclesiastical rank of the priest should be 
proportionate with the temporal rank of the individual in whose house 
he officiates :—for example, for a mere gentleman a deacon will suffice ; 
but a bishop must attend on a prince or a senator. On this subject an 
anecdote was related to me at Moscow, which shows that, in the arts of 
cheating and swindling, civilization is not Jess advanced there than in 
other large cities. 

As soon as achild is born in a noble Russian family, notice is sent to 
the bishop of the diocese, who, on the day fixed for the baptism, repairs 
to the house, accompanied by the vicar. The baptismal ceremony 
being ended, a magnificent collation is served, and having partaken of it, 
the bishop takes leave. Just as he has stepped into his carriage, and 
before the door is closed, custom ordains that the porter of the house 
shall present to him a packet, sealed with the arms of the prince or 
nobleman whose child he has baptized. A packet, similarly sealed, is 
likewise given to the vicar. Each of these packets contains a certain 
number ef bank notes, forming a liberal remuneration for the respective 
services of the bishop and the vicar. One day, after a baptism at the 
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house of Prince Gagarin, the bishop had received his sealed packet, 
and was driving off in his carriage ata rapid pace. Presently a cry of 
<« Stop, stop,” was heard. ‘The coachman checked the horses, and the 
bishop ee his head out at the window. A lacquey in the livery of 
Prince Gagarin ran up to the carriage. ‘‘ What is the matter?” inquired 
the bishop—‘* His highness offers a thousand apologies, my lord,” said 
the lacquey ; “but he has just discovered that the porter has made a 
mistake, and has given you the packet destined for the vicar. Here is 
the packet intended for your lordship.” With these words he respect- 
fully presented to the bishop a packet somewhat bulkier than that which 
had been given him by the porter, and which the prelate received, giving 
the otherin exchange for it. On reaching home, he broke the seal, and 
found that the packet contained .... . an old newspaper. 

The citizen class, though as yet enjoying but a recent existence in 
Russia, and though consisting of enfranchised families or naturalized 
foreigners, is daily on the increase, and is actively engaged in the vari- 
ous enterprizes of industry. But without the concurrence of the nobili- 
ty, the sole possessors of land and capital, who could provide funds for 
the establishment of manufactories? In the present condition of the 
 egae « it is only with the participation, and under the patronage, of 
the nobility, that the spirit of industry can be developed. Fortunately 
the Bayard, who is enriched by these enterprises, cannot reap the pro- 
fit without conceding a share to the industrious citizen; and thas share, 
however small, may suffice, in the course of time, to ensuce to the 
working class competency and complete emancipation. 

The enfranchisement of the serfs, and the progressive formation of 
that middie class of society whose Jabor enriches a country, have been 
objects of earnest solicitude to the sovereigns of Russia, from Peter the 
Great to the present Czar. In France, where the power of the throne 
is now limited, and where the nobility is insignificant as a class, intelli- 
gence, industry, and property, widely diffused, are in the hands of the 
middle classes, whose power is suspected and feared by the Sovereign. 
In Russia, on the contrary, it is to the rising middle class that the Em- 
peror must one day look for support in resisting an imperious and all- 
powerful nobility. There, as in Hungary, or as in France in the reign 
of Louis XI, it is only the creation of citizens that will furnish a counter- 
poise to the feudal element by which the throne itself is ruled. ‘This 
important consideration explains the zealous interest manifested by the 
Emperors of Russia for the emancipation of the serfs, and the estab- 
lishment of a middle class of Russian society. 

Catharine was earnestly disposed to favor the emancipation of the 
serfs. In her “ Instructions,” the following observation occurs :— 
“Servants ought not to be treated too harshly, for harshness begets re- 
sistance.” ‘Turning from theory to practice, she adopted a resolution, 
which was attended by the happiest results among her subjects. Cath- 
arine had been struck by the vast number of illegitimate births in Rus- 
sia;—they amounted to no less than one-fifth of the total number of 
births, and, consequently, represented afifth part of the population. The 
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Empress claimed, as the property of the state, all natural children 
whose parents were willing to surrender them up. It was decreed 
that these children, after being carefully educated and taught profes- 
sions, should be proclaimed free citizens, thus forming the groundwork 
of an honorable and laborious citizen-class. In furtherance of this 
scheme, considerable grants of money were made by the crown, aug- 
mented by donations from private individuals, and hospitals and schools 
were speedily established. In the Foundling Hoapimbet Moscow, and 
the schools connected with it, about thirty thousand children are con- 
tinually maintained aad taught trades. 

Paul I, added nothing to the work of Catharine. Alexander, on as- 
cending the throne, showed himself to be imbued with the spirit of his 
age. He abolished sumptuary laws, restured to the senate its authori- 
ty. exempted the inhabitants of St. Petersburgh from the ceremony 
(previously enforced) of alighting from their carriages at the approach of 
any one of the members ~ the Imperial family. He recalled a multi- 
tude of exiles from Siberia, and manifested a continual desire to abolish 
slavery, though imperious policy prevented the accomplishment of that 
humane measure. A Russian nobleman solicited from the Emperor 
Alexander the grant of an estate. In answer to this request the Em- 
peror wrote the following letter, the autograph copy of which is still 
preserved :—‘“‘ The peasants of Russia are, for the most part, in a state 
of slavery. I need not expatiate on the degradation and misery of that 
condition ; but I have resolved not to add to the number of those who 
are doomed to suffer it. I have, therefore, laid it down as a principle 
not to make peasants objects of property. You shall have the estate, 
but on one condition, viz., that the peasants shall not be sold or trans- 
ferred like cattle.” This letter is a monument of honor to the memory 
of Alexander. It bears evidence of the noble feeling of the monarch, 
whilst, at the same time, it affords a proof of the deplorable state of the 
country where, to use the Emperor’s expression, the peasantry might 
be sold like cattle. 

The Emperor Nicholas continued the work so nobly commenced by 
his predecessors. Like them he clearly sees that the emancipation of 
his crown will never be complete until the imperial authority, resting 
its lever on popular interest, shall effectually counterbalance an all-pow- 
erful aristocracy. But the political measures requisite for facilitatin 
this object, demand the concurrence of the imperial council, the suman 
of ministers, the senate, &c., and these several bodies being composed 
of nobles, are naturally interested in Ruarding against any diminution of 
the prerogatives of the nobility. In this dilemma what expedient has 
the Czar adopted? He has turned the enemy’s position. The Emperor 
of Russia is the most extensive landholder in his dominions. Nothing 
is more easy than to add every year to his vast possessions new estates, 
peopled by peasants, who thus become his property. He vg establish 
numerous manufactories on his own dominions, and grant freedom to 
intelligent and industrious workmen, who, on their emancipation, may 
exercise their industry with profit to themselves and advantage to the 
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community. ‘This plan the Czar has put into practice. He annually 
purchases a ‘considerable number of ignorant peasants, who are sent to 
the manufactories on the imperial domains. ‘There they are instructed 
in various branches of industry ; and every year an equal number of the 
Czar’s serfs, capable of earning their subsistence by labor, are set at 
liberty. In this manner the Emperor Nicholas is enabled to continue 
the work of Catharine, and the perseverance with which he follows it up 
is worthy of admiration. 

The encouragement now held out to the advancement of every branch 
of art and industry in Russia, has served to develope the admirable 
facility of the Russian people in all that relates to imitation, whilst, at 
the same time, it betrays their almost total nullity of invention. No peo- 
ple in the world create so few things asthe Russians ; and no people so 
well understand things that are created, or know so well how to profit 
by them. ‘Thus the want of an enlightened and liberal-minded sovereign 
explains the hitherto tardy progress of Russia in the arts of civilization, 
whilst her present rapid advancement must be traced to the reforming 
genius of the Emperor Nicholas. 

The rapidity with which Peter the Great achieved his work of im- 
provement, justified even the violent measures by which it was attain- 
ed. In any other nation the natural course of intelligence would have 
demanded at least two centuries for the task, accomplished by Peter in 
less than forty years. Unlike those sovereigns who follow at a distance, 
and, as it were, reluctantly, the progressive advance of their subjects, 
Peter the Great took the lead in the path of improvement. The terrors 
he inspired powerfully aided his success. The priests counselled the 
people to obey the mandates of the sovereign, however tyrannical they 
might seem, and they represented resistance to the Emperor's orders as 
a crime in the eye of God. When, as a measure conducive to cleanli- 
ness, the Czar issued an edict commanding the peasantry to shave, 
many were disposed to disobey, regarding the beard as asacred relique of 
national habits. ‘They consulted one of the bishops.—‘ My friends,” 
said he, “the commands of the Czar must be obeyed under pain of 
death. I recommend you to obey the imperial mandate, and remember 
that beards will grow again, but heads will not.” 

The city of St. Petersburgh having been built all at one period, 
contains no old houses. The stranger, entering the Russian capital by 
the Neva, is filled with surprise and admiration at the sight of the mag 
nificent quays, the splendid and regularly built houses, and the rows of 
colonnades, which impart an air of grandeur even to the inferior habi- 
tations. But the first feeling of wonder having subsided, monotony 
ensues ; the weary eye eagerly seeks the picturesque, but finds it not. 
It would be a relief to gaze on a modest little house, a garden, a rampart, 
or an old tower ; anything, in short, that would afford evidence of the 
country being inhabited by another class besides masters and servants. 
But St. Petersburgh contains no independent middle ranks of citizens, 
no architectural monument to revive recollections of past ages ; and the 
absence of these two things casts an air of gloom over the city of 
palaces. 
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Moscow, on the other hand, which has been magnificently re-built 
since 1812, charms the eye of the traveller. The city stands on the 
bank of a river, and at the foot of a wooded mountain. The houses 
present a very gay appearance. ‘Their roofs are painted of various 
colors, the prevailing tint being a bright green. Moscow contains at 
least two hundred churches, each of which has six or eight minarets, 
so that no less than from twelve to sixteen hundred graceful spires are 
seen rising within the city, some covered with gold and silver, and 
others painted of a beautiful azure hue. ‘The theatres, coneerts, mili- 

parades, and splendid equipages announce the presence of the old 

and opulent Russian families, and aristocracy of birth, power, and 
fortune, around whom commerce and industry flourish in fertile activity. 
Moscow presents altogether an Asiatic character. The minarets give 
to the churches an aspect totally different from those of Western Europe‘ 
The men, with their beards and long flowing pelisses, are the legitimate 
descendants of the ancient conquerors of Tarnry, and the rightful 
possessors of the Kremlin. 
* * * * . 

One day when the Emperor Nicholas was presiding at the council of 
his ministers, a singular incident occurred. Several questions were 
asked and answered relative to the best mode of promoting national! 
improvement. ‘The nature of the subject unavoidably called forth the 
expression of many opinions and ideas now current throughout Europe. 
After each member of the council had delivered his sentiments, the Czar 
spoke as follows :—‘ I cannot refrain from avowing my astonishment 
at what I have heard in the course of the present discussion. This 
council being composed of men of various ages, I was led to expect 
that the younger ministers would urge me forward to reform, whilst 
from those advanced in life I should hear only retrograde sentiments. 
But the contrary is the fact ;—my old ministers are the advocates of 
improvement; and Jiberal ideas are combated by the younger ones. 
This circumstance appears to me very singular, and demands my earnest 
attention. 1 must reflect on it.” 

This led the Emperor to other discoveries ; he saw around him two 
classes of men; the first were the elegant remains of the old Russian 
Court, and had flourished through the reigns of Catharine, Paul and 
Alexander ; they possessed a profound knowledge of the world, and had 
mingled much in Peach society of the eighteenth century. National 
improvement was, in their opinion, the gradual but inevitable applica- 
tion of the principles of the Voltarian school to social laws and customs. 
They were not for depriving the mass of the people of either their 
ignorance or their religion ;—the latter it was alleged was a useful 
instrument for aiding measures of policy and government. For the 
upper ranks they recommended a svstem of sceptical philosophy and 
galant civilization ; in short, the adoption of the old French regime 
was smn as the object to which the new system in Russia ought 
to tend. 

Another, and not the least enlightened class of politicians, beheld 
with uneasiness a great nation like Russia reduced to the necessity of 
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servilely copying the manners, the arts, the literature, and even the lan- 
guage of ames, without attempting to produce anything spontaneous 
and original. ‘This party, consisting of the youngest statesmen, argued 
forcibly in support of their own views :~—‘‘As long,” said they, “ as 
the whole merit of a nation consists in imitating the civilization of 
another, what is to be expected from it? It is not imitative advance- 
ment which deserves to be encouraged, but that genuine national 
development which is too frequently checked by foreign imitation. 
Let us obtain as much enlightenment as we can from the French ; but 
let us not cease to be Russians. Let us endeavor to implant in our 
own country manners, laws, and arts, which favor the development of 
national genius. ‘Thus we shall acquire an improvement more solid 
and permanent that any that can be gained by a flimsy and superficial 
civilization, tending to transform into Parisians men who but the other 
day were ina state of barbarism.” 

This language did not displease the Czar. ‘‘J’aime qu’on soit quel- 
quun,” said Madame de Stael, when expressing her dislike of people 
whose sole merit consists in being like the rest of the world. ‘The 
Emperor Nicholas resolved to ascertain whether the Russian people 
could be made guelgu’un, and whether they possessed within them- 
selves such germs of nationality as would enable them to become 
something more than mere imitators. Unfortunately, it must be con- 
fessed that the Emperor Nicholas has been but feebly succeeded in his 
very laudable enterprise. In music all his patronage has produced only 
a tolerably pretty national air at St. Petersburgh, and an indifferent 
opera at = In sculpture nothing has been done ; and in paint- 
ing, the only work worthy of notice is a picture representing the ‘‘Laat 
day of Pompeii,” by M. Bruloff. Literature has been more prosperous. 
Besides the historian Karamsin and the poet Puskin, a host of clever 
writers might be named ; but we find among them none of those vigo- 
rous talents,~—those master spirits in literature and science, who 
enlighten the intelligence of a nation, and fix its language by their 
imposing authority. 

he desire to secure nationality in Russia has sometimes given rise 
to droll incidents. ‘The Emperor Nicholas observed with regret, that 
the French language had been so generally adopted by the principal 
families in Moscow, that many ladies had actually forgotten Russian, 
and consigned the use of that language to their servants. One of the 
Grand Dukes having been invited to a ball given by the nobility of 
Moscow, the Czar particularly directed his son to dance only with such 
ladies as should be pointed out to him, and who could speak French ; 
at the same time enjoining him to utter not a word of any language but 
Russian during the whole of the ball. No doubt the ladies of Moscow 
thought, like Madame de Sevigne, that the prince who danced with 
them was the greatest prince in the world ; and it is easy to imagine 
their chagrin on finding themselves unable to hold any conversation with 
the young prince, and being obliged to return monosyllabic answers to 
all his gallant compliments. 
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The court of St. Petersburgh is composed of two distinct parties ;— 
the one superior in rank, the other superior in talent. ‘The former is 
headed by the Empress and her household; the latter by the Grand 
Duchess Helena and her ladies of honor. 

The Empress, who is the sister of the present King of Prussia, is a 
most exemplary wife and mother. But in spite of these solid qualities, 
she is afflicted with a taste, or rather a passion, ofa singular kind, viz., 
—a love of dancing carried to an inconceivable excess. Only a year 
or two ago, that august lady, most of whose children have attained thei: 
majority, devoted herself so indefatigably to the amusement of dancing, 
that her health suffered seriously in consequence. Her physicians for- 
bade late hours; and her Majesty was thus placed in the alternative of 
foregoing her favorite diversion, or violating her doctor’s orders. The 
Emperor hit upon an arrangement for obviating the difficulty without 
prohibiting dancing. He commanded that the court balls, which had 
previously commenced at midnight, should thenceforward be opened at 
eight o’clock in the evening. ‘This choregraphic coup d’etat excited 
loud murmurs among the nobility ; for on the nights of the Empress’s 
balls, it was necessary to sacrifice the theatres, the concerts, and all 
other evening amusements. 

The Grand Duchess Helena has other tastes ; and her favorite recre- 
ation is the study of literature and science. She appears at court at- 
tended by her ladies of honor, wearing robes embroidered in silver ; 
being thus distinguished from the empress’s ladies of honor, whose 
dresses are embroidered in gold. The ladies of her Majesty’s suit give 
themselves airs of hauteur, and effect to despise the grand duchess’s 
court, which they sneeringly call the basse-cour ; but though geese will 
intrude more or less into all courts, yet at St. Petersburgh they are cer- 
tainly not fostered in the basse-cour. 

The Grand Duchess Helena is the daughter of Prince Paul of War- 
temberg, and the wife of the Grand Duke Michael ; she is one of the 
most intellectual women of the present day, and not less distinguished 
for her talents than her beauty. She is an active patroness of literature 
and the fine arts. My two-fold character of a foreigner and a literary 
man, afforded me several opportunities of being introduced to her; and 
I had the honor of receiving a general invitation to her literary parties, 
which were held on particular evenings of the week. On one of these 
evenings, when I repaired to the residence of her imperial highness, | 
was informed that, in consequence of a dinner party, the soiree would 
not commence till a later hour than usual. I was shown into the library, 
where I amused myself by looking at the books. Whilst I was thus 
occupied, a door opened, and the grand duchess herself entered. She 
told me it was her wish to vary the subjects of conversation at her 
sowrees, and desired me to direct the discourse a little more to history, 
and a little less to poetry. “If I had seen this library sooner,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘I should have understood the taste of your imperial highness, 
and should have seen that history is your favorite study ; but I naturally 
imagined that to a lady poetry was the most attractive branch of litera- 
ture.”—“ ‘Then my library has informed you of your error?” “It has. 
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The books which are most within reach, and whose appearance indicates 
that they are most frequently used, denote who are your highness’s 
favorite authors. I see here the works of Robertson, Karamsin, 
Thierry, Barante, and Joharon vor Muller. The poets, on the contrary, 
are on the upper shelves ; they glitter in bindings of untarnished bril- 
liancy, and the order in which they are ranged implies that they are not 
frequently disturbed. rom all this I infer that your highness reads a 
great deal of history and not much of poetry.” ‘lhe grand duchess ad- 
mitted that my inference was correct; and again expressed her desire 
that history and the more solid branches of literature might be the sub- 
jects of discussion at her soirees. 

In regard to morals and manners, the pone court of Russia is irre- 
proachable. The Czar, indeed, carries his ideas of propriety to an ex- 
treme, almost puritanical ; and being an emperor, and a very handsome 
man, it is nota little singular that he should be, as he really is, an ex- 
ample of conjugal fidelity. One evening, at a court ball, the Princess 
——, a lady who had taken infinite pains to render herself agreeable to 
his majesty, was chosen as his partner. The Emperor seeing Count 
Orloff opposite to him, said to the princess, ‘‘ What an exceedingly 
handsome man the count is !”’—“‘ Sire,” observed the lady, no gentle- 
man can appear handsome next to your majesty.” ‘The Emperor affect- 
ed to be offended at this compliment, and then raising his voice, he said 
ina very loud tone, “‘Me, madam !—oh, you jest! I am handsome 
only in the eyes of my wife!” The poor princess was confounded at 
this rebuff, more especially when she observed the malicious smiles of 
the surrounding group by whom it had been heard. 

A love of wit and satire, combined with a light and frivolous tone of 
conversation, impart to the drawing-rooms of St. Petersburgh a resem- 
blance to those of Paris. But look for literary information or opinions, 
and you will find only such as have emanated from France during the 
preceding month. ‘l'aste and judgment in the fine arts are in a very 
backward state. In painting, for instance, the connoisseurship of the 
Russian aristocracy may be estimated by the fact, that almost every 
Russian nobleman who visits Italy, carries home with him a “ Holy 
Family,” by Raphael. The consequence is, that St. Petersburgh alone 
contains five or sixas many Holy Families as Raphael could have paint- 
ed in the whole course of his life. 

Public works in Russia are advancing with rapid progress, thanks to 
the talented men from various countries of Europe, appointed by the 
Emperors Alexander and Nicholas superintendents of bridges, high- 
ways, mines, canals, &c. ‘The weak, it may be said the deperetal, 
point of the Russian Government, is the administration of justice. This 
is an internal disease which foreign contact has not yet had the effect of 
mitigating. 

Between the rich nobleman, looking out for preferment at court or in 
the army, and the peasant slave incapacitated from filling any office in the 
public service, there exists an intermediate class, neither in bondage nor 
in comfort, but uniting in its miserable existence the liberty of the no- 
bleman with the poverty or the peasant. Some of these free men, or 
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rather men who think themselves free, are created judges, and receive 
from the state a salary, the small amount of which 1s far from according 
with the dignity of their functions ; accordingly the government, know- 
ing their scanty means of subsistence, never ventures to condemn their 
corruption and venality. When the Emperor Nicholas ordered a re- 
port on the inferior magistrates to be drawn up for his examination, and 
specially directed that those who trafficked in justice should be distinct- 
ly pointed out to him, the fearful report commenced with the following 
words :—‘‘Corruption exists among all the judges without exception.” 
The question, therefore, was not the dismissal of a certain number of 
men, but the adoption of a new and radical system. Even had the 
stipends of these functionaries been negate so as to deprive them 
of the pretext of poverty, it is probable that the increased income would 
merely have had the effect of bettering their condition, but not improv- 
ing their sense of justice and integrity. Would they all at once have 
begun to regard as criminal practices to which they had been addicted 
during the whole course of their lives? Certainly not; and conse- 

uently there remained no alternative but to appoint other individuals. 

oung and intelligent men must have been selected, whose opinions and 
feelings would have been utterly at variance with the old laws and bar- 
barous customs to which an uncivilized state of society had given birth. 
All required to be remoulded ; the laws, and the judges appointed to dis- 
pense them. This great reform has been to some extent effected by the 
publication of the new code, for which Russia is indebted to the su- 
perior intelligence of the Counsellor of State, Speranski. Hencefor- 
ward justice will hold a place in the Russian empire, where, heretofore, 
her existence was an illusion and her name a mockery. 

It may naturally be asked, can a solid social structure be formed 
from such ingredients as a frivolous aristocracy and a people deprived 
of the blessings of common justice? “The answer is yes. The abso- 
lute despotism of the Czar makes the whole machinery of the state work 
smoothly. ‘The nobles serve the Emperor from ambition; the people 
serve him from fanaticism ; and the uncontrolled power of the Sove- 
reign, combined with able administration, upholds and preserves the 
vast edifice, which, but for that unity, would totter and fall to ruin. 

The word fanaticism, in the sense here used, demands some expla- 
nation, for the feeling, as it exists in Russia, is totally unknown in west- 
ern Europe. Russian manners are so different from ours, that we must 
turn to the pages of fiction, or to the narratives of our own chroniclers, 
in order to booms an idea of the devetedness with which the Czar is sur- 
rounded. 

When Alexis conspired against his father, Peter the Great condemn- 
ed him to death, and commanded Menzikoff to direct the execution of 
the criminal. In the evening, at sunset, Peter saw from a window of 
his palace his son mount the scaffold ; he beheld the axe glisten, and 
the heed of the victim fall. Next day, Menzikoff, who hoped that the 
Czar had relented, informed him that his son still lived. Alexis was a 
second time condemned to death. But who had been executed on the 
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first occasion? A young soldier, who, of his own free will, had offered 
to die instead of Alexis. This romantic devotedness may seem some- 
what surprising ; but if it were necessary to die to-morrow for the Czar 
or his son, there would be no want of fanatics, either in the army or 
among the peo le, ready and anxious to sacrifice their lives. 

The merit of this devotedness is enhanced by the fact that those great 
crimes, which naturally engender a contempt of life, are of rare occur- 
rence in Russia. Murder is there scarcely ever committed. ‘The tra- 
veller may wend his way through solitary roads, vast steppes, and 
gloomy forests, without any fear of personal danger. Robbery, on the 
other hand, is an~offence of daily and hourly occurrence. When the 
Russian peasant does not steal, itis only for want of opportunity. He is 
not cruel or ferocious ; he will not maltreat you, still less make any 
attempt upon your life ; but he will walk ten miles to steal your pocket 
handkerchief. ‘This disposition to escroquerte, glossed over with the 
varnish of high breeding and elegant manners, has gained for certain 
Russian grandees, in various capitals of Europe, but more especially at 
the fashionable baths of Germany, the reputation of never bemg losers 
at the gaming table, except when they choose. 

The same subtlety of mind which urges the lower classes to commit 
depredations on property is combined in the higher ranks with the mo- 
rality which education leads in her train. ‘Thus we may trace the ori 
gin of that finesse of tact and manner which characterizes talented Rus- 
sians, especially when engaged in diplomatic business. 

What adroit policy must have been brought into play by the Russian 
sovereigns and their agents to have effected the rapid development of 
power exhibited by Russia within the last century and a half! Little 
more than a hundred years have elapsed since the Czar Peter warred 
with the Swedes, the ‘Turks and the Poles, to secure the integrity of his 
frontiers, and to render his people an European nation. In 1713, after 
the conquest of Livonia, he laid the foundation of his capital. He died 
in 1729; but the impulse was already given. Elizabeth followed in 
his footsteps. Catharine II. counted thirty-two millions of subjects, to 
whom seven millions were added by the accession of Poland and Cour- 
land ; three millions in Servia and the Crimea, and three millions in 
the Caucasus and Siberia. Paul succeeded Catharine, and the soil of 
Odessa, which forty-five years ago contained neither a house nor an 
inhabitant, has become the seat of a commercial city, containing fort 
thousand souls, and a port which annually sends forth eight hundred 
ships. 'Tcherkoz, on the sea of Azoff, Astrakan, at the mouth of the 
Volga, the White Sea, the Baltic, the Caspian, and the Black Sea, are 
so many central points of activity, forming outlets to numberless rivers 
and canals. The ports of Cronstadt, Riga, and Revel carry on trade 
with all parts of Russia. 

Since 1815, Russia has extended her territory by the possession of 
Finland; she has established herself in Germany at Kalisch, a point 
alike threatening to Dresden and Berlin; on the Pruth she menaces 
Austria, for she extends her frontiers as far as the confluence of the 
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Pruth and the Danube ; posted at the distance of two hundred and fifty 
miles from Constantinople, she indisputably commands Moldavia and 
Wallachia, who are ready to second rather than to check her ambitious 
designs ; in Asia she commands Persia by the occupation of the pro- 
vinces of Daughistan and Shirvan ; and by landing a military force on 
the southern shore of the Caspian Sea—than which nothing is more easy 
—she may march into India, and in thirty days reach Bombay. 

Such is Russia, ever ambitious and encroaching! Nevertheless, if 
we may rely on the declarations of her statesmen, no country was ever 
more peacefully disposed, or less desirous of conquest. Her army is 
increasing, her navy is augmenting, and her indefatigable diplomacy is 
secretly at work. And all for what ?—For nothing, if reliance is to be 
placed on protestations of disinterestedness. 

Dissimulation seems to be a characteristic quality of the Russian 

ople, as well as of their government; and it extends to the most 
indifferent objects in the ordinary intercourse of life. One day I was 
dining with the aid-de-camp of the Czar, and I happened to ask him 
whether there was any truth in the report of the Emperor’s intention to 
visit Prussia? ‘* None whatever,” replied he ; “how did such a ridicu- 
lous story originate?” ‘T] read it in the Berlin journals.”—‘ No such 
thing is contemplated, I assure you.” On the following day the 
Emperor set out for Berlin, and the aid-de-camp who accompanied him 
was the very man with whom I had held the above conversation. 

The ambitious and artful policy of Russia, and the eagerness with 
which she has always embraced any means of increasing her influence, 
renders her the object of perpetual distrust and suspicion to the other 
states of Europe. In Asia her progressive invasions are anxiously 
watched by England ; and in Europe her alliances have several times 
roused the suspicions of Germany. ‘The marriage of a sister of the 
Czar with the Prince of Orange was looked upon as a footing secured 
by Russia, and a protection accorded to Holland against France and 
Prussia. The connexions formed with the courts of Wurtemberg, 
Weimar, Baden, and Oldenburgh have served to augment the umbrage 
created by the alliance of the Czar with a sister of the King of Prussia. 
Every year Carlsbad, and particularly ‘Toeplitz, are the rendezvous of a 
host of statesmen from Vienna, Berlin, and other parts of Germany,— 
all anxious to Jearn what are the Emperor’s views, and what object in- 
duces him so frequently to visit those places. His promenades, his 
visits, his conversations, and his amusements all excite watchful curi- 
osity and alarm. If his Russian Majesty has not fifty times read in the 
countenance of M. Metternich the words, ‘‘ Go about your business,” 
it must be because the Czar does not understand the language of physi- 
ognomy. 

The prestige of his power, and a certain exterior dignity, enables 
the Emperor Nicholas to hold his court in the centre of Germany, just 
as though he were in his own dominions. ‘The most splendid reviews 
and military banquets take place during the Czar’s visits to Carlsbad or 
Teeplitz. One of these military banquets, at which | was present, has 
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left a profound impression on my memory. All the guests, and they 
were numerous, were in military uniforms; only one black coat con- 
trasted with the splendor of the other costumes. ‘The person who thus 
appeared in plain clothes was, nevertheless, entitled to wear one of the 
most distinguished of military uniforms—that of a marshal of France. 
But, had he worn it, he must also have worn the tri-colored cockade ; 
and Marshal Marmont wished to avoid that necessity. J am aware 
that there are persons who believe that the marshal took the oath of fidel- 
ity to the government of July, and that he is in receipt of his marshal’s 
pay ; butifthe Duke de Ragusa accepts his pay from the present gov- 
ernment of France, is it likely that he would be ashamed to wear the 
tri-colored cockade in the presence of foreign officers ? 

During one of the Czar’s visits to Toeplitz, a curious incident oc- 
curred, Itis the custom of the absolute monarchs of Europe to ex- 
change one with another presents of regiments, precisely as they would 
make gifts of inanimate objects. There is in the Austrian army a 
regiment of hussars, which is a gift from the Emperor of Austria to the 
Emperor Nicholas, and which bears the name of the latter. At Tceplitz 
the colonel of this regiment consigned its command to the august owner, 
and it was reviewed by the Czar in a plain about two leagues from the 
town. Inthe command of military manceuvres every country has some 
peculiarities of its own. For example, when, after a rapid gallop, the 
Austrian hussars are ordered to dismount, the first thing they do, after 
springing from their saddles, is to loosen the saddle-girths, so as to allow 
the horses to breathe freely. ‘The commanding officer then gives the 
word ‘‘ buckle,” and the girths are restored, almost by a touch, to the 
requisite degree of tightness. ‘The next word of command is “ saddles,” 
and the hussars are instantaneously mounted. The Emperor Nicholas 
was not aware of this practice of loosening the saddle-girths, which is 
noi observed in Russia. He gave the word “ dismount,” and eve 
man was instantly on his feet, and the saddle-girths unbuckled. The 
hussars next heard the word ‘ mount,” but without heing prefaced by 
the usual order, “buckle.” The men obeyed mechanically, and the 
next instant, all being mounted on their unbuckled saddles, the Czar 
gave the word of command, “gallop.” The scene of confusion that 
ensued can scarcely be conceived. ‘The men were rolling about, some 
to the right, others to the left—some forward, some backward. Several 
fell from their horses, and were trampled on by those behind them. 
Two or three were killed, and several severely hurt. The Austrian 
spectators who witnessed this scene of confusion and disaster, expressed 
their disapproval in a very marked way. Every precaution was adopted 
for keeping the circumstance as secret as possible, lest it should find its 
way into the journals, where it would doubtless have drawn forth severe 
comments. ‘Thanks to the police and the censorship, the affair was 
carefully hushed up. 

At each station between Moscow and St. Petersburgh a commodious 
innis established. ‘These inns have all been built at the Emperor’s 
expense ; they are on auniform plan, and are all kept by Germans. I 
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have styled these inns commodious, and they are so in all respects, ex- 
cepting the very essential article of beds. A sofa covered with leather 
is the resting place assigned to the traveller, whose servant has no alter- 
native but to stretch himself on the ground, wrapped in acloak. Fifty 

ears hence it is possible that gentlemen may aspire to the comfort of 
beds, and valets raise their ambition to the leather sofas. 

I once more entered St. Petersburgh, and again admired its magnifi- 
cent streets, its still more magnificent quays, its spacious squares, and 
princely mansions. ‘The first person I called upon was M. Onvaroff, 
the minister for public education. I found him preparing a report to 
the Emperor on the number of schools recently founded in each provin- 
cial government, and showing that the eagerness of the people to enjoy 
the benefits of education had rendered necessary a considerable increase 
in the number of these schools. He stepped up to me, smiling, and 
holding the statistical tables in his hand. ‘“‘ Civilized man,” said he, 
“can you guess in which of our se it is proved, by facts and 
figures, that the people are most desirous of acquiring education ?”— 
“‘f cannot, indeed,” replied I.—‘‘'Then I will tell you,” resumed M. 
Onvaroff; “It is Siberia. In that desolate region the schools are found 
to be too few in number to receive all the children desirous of attendi 
them. Accordingly, we must establish additional schools in Siberia.” 

I left St. Petersburgh in the month of January ; consequently it was 
not the season for steamboats. 1 therefore determined to proceed to 
Riga by the diligence. I engaged the whole of the conveyance, and 
having installed in the inside my little caravan, consisting of my wife, 
my child, myself, and two servants (a man and woman), we set out on 
our journey. We travelled both day and night over a very desert tract 
of country, frequently through thick forests, where we met numerous 
bands of poor and wandering peasants ; but the idea of danger never 
occurred to our minds. We knew enough of the habits of the people 
to feel assured there was no ground for alarm. Every night the vehicle 
was surrounded by troops of wolves ; in the morning we saw their foot- 
marks on the snow; but our horses’ belts kept them at bay. Whilst 
crossing the precipices of Narva, I could not but admire the security of 
the traveller, which in those deserts could not be guaranteed by the most 
vigilant police, were it not for the moral habits of the people, among 
whom great crimes are almost unknown. 

Those who know the extent of police protection required in constitu- 
tional countries, will be astonished to learn that the whole amount of 
police force, employed in the great despotic state of Eyropean Russia 
is two thousand men. Incredible as this fact may appear, its accuracy 
cannot be questioned, as it has been verified by government estimates. 
Count Benkendorf, who, in his capacity of police minister, has the 
superintendence of all regulations for the maintenance of public order, 
is at the same time director-general of the imperial gendarmerie. The 
count, as minister of police, adopts certain measures, and as director 
of the gendarmerie, he enforces that executive. The force at the dis- 
posal of Count Benkendorf is two thousand men, neither more nor less. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
Tue Ice-PerRiop. 


A Period of the History of our Globe. Translated from the Deutsche 
Vierteljahrs Schrift. 


BY THE JUNIOR EDITOR. 


(Continued.) 


In the course ofthe history, we have now come to that point whence we 
were obliged to set out in our investigations, to the glaciers of our Alps, 
the cradles of the principal streams of Europe, to those glaciers, gazed on 
by so many, studied by few, and alas! understood and comprehended 
by the smallest number. May the time be not far distant, when geolo- 

ists shall have perceived the importance of their study, and the splen- 
id value of the conclusions to which that study wiil lead, if engaged in 
with courage, perseverance and good will. 

In the course which we have hitherto pursued, it was impossible not 
to make affirmations, for which the reader found no sufficient reasons ; 
and in order to avoid repetition, only the results could be given, to 
which the concatenation of the facts leads, and for the development of 
which all the several links of the chain were wanting. In what follows, 
I hope the reader will be convinced, that my conclusions are founded 
on accurately observed and rightly apprehended facts, with which I 
have become acquainted by years of study, frequent journeys into 
the Alps, even an uninterrupted sojourn on the Aar-glacier for eight 
days and nights, and finally a visit in the severity of winter. 

If we ascend our Alps to acertain height, which varies, within 
pretty wide limits, according to the situation, form and structure of the 
mountains, we see the vegetation gradually becoming stunted, hetero- 
geneous, and finally entirely wanting. Bare, naked rocks, here and 
there perhaps covered with a vegetation almost shrivelled up to nothing, 
stare us in the face, whilst the dazzling whiteness of the everlasting 
snow shines out from their midst in striking contrast. Nor let us be 
alarmed by the fearful solitude around, or by the dangers which may 
threaten us from the frequent storms, the heavy clouds, and tremendous 
snow-drifts of those lofty regions ; but attentively observe those wide- 
extended plains, on whose snow-white covering we so tmidly step. 
For here it is, that the solution of many riddles awaits us; here must 
we seek the explanations of the formation, motion and supply of the 
glacier, which science demands of us. 
~ The high valleys of our Alpine chains, of whose existence the dweller 
in the low vales has scarcely a presage, are filled with a particular spe- 
cies of fine granular snow, called by the German inhabitant of the Alps, 
Firn. The declivities of the ridges, where not too steep, are covered 
with it, the deep ravines between are more nearly levelled by the masses 
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with which they are filled, so that, nowhere in the firn-regions do 
we find so deep and narrow chasms between the summits, as in the 
lower parts of the mountains. ‘The valleys of the elevated regions, 
filled to the brim with this firn, form rather a continuous mass, like a 
frozen sea, out of which the lofty heads of the several peaks are protru- 
ded like so many islands. These widely extended firn-fields of the 
higher regions have, therefore, not incorreetly been denominated Firn- 
seas, (Mers de Glace,) out of which, like streams, the several glaciers 
move down the defiles and valleys of the mountains. In Western Switz- 
erland, three such firn-seas are especially distinguishable, that of the 
Bernese Alps, enclosed by the peaks of the Wetterhorn, Finsteraarhorn, 
Schrekhorn, of the Ménch, Eigerand Jungfrau, with their branches; thatof 
Mount Rosa, bounded by the numerous knobs of this majestic stock of 
mountains, the Matterhorne and the Dentblanche; and that of Mont Blanc, 
to which this giant of the European mountains serves asacentre. From 
the firn-seas of Berne spring the numerous glaciers of the Oberland, which 
disgorge themselves into the Wallis, partly, as the Grindelwald, Aar 
and Rosenlani, so well known to travellers, towards the north, partly, 
as the Viesch, Alétsch and Létsch towards the south. ‘The Mount Rosa- 
sea supplies, on the one side, the mighty glaciers of Zermatt, Finelen 
and Zmutt, towards Italy those of Macugnaga and Lys; Mont Blanc, 
finally, those beautiful, romantically wild ice-streams of the glaciers of 
‘Tours, of Bois, of Bosson, etc., which the tourist in Switzerland can no 
more miss seeing, than he can the Pope at Rome. Everywhere in 
these ice, or rather firn-seas, the firn is found in a like state : a loosely 
accumulated granular mass, without a trace of the flaky structure exhib- 
ited by our usual snow, mostly dry, incapable of being made into balls, 
and only occasionally moistened and made tenuous by a powerful sun 
and mild summer temperature. Even in our low vales we sometimes 
see firn formed, where the snow lies a long time, and frequent thawing 
and freezing reduce the crystalized forms of its flakes to simple 
globules. ‘The same causes principally operate, without doubt, in form- 
ing the firn of the Alps, although itis true, that the snow falling on 
those heights seldom exhibits those distinct flakes which it assumes in 
the inferior vales. 

Two circumstances especially contribute to this formation of the firn, 
the frequent change of temperature, during the summer months, in the 
vicinity of the freezing point, and the rarity of the atmosphere at that 
high elevation. As soon as the sun sinks beneath the horizon, the 
thermometer falls below zero, even in the finest weather. Seldom does 
it rise more than from five to ten degrees above the ice-point in those 
elevated regions. ‘Then the firn begins to melt ; but as its limit extends 
down, on the most northernly declivity of the Bernese Alps, at most 
only to the depth of 7000 feet, on the Pennine Alps mostly to over 10,000, 
30, in consequence of the great rarity of the air in those lofty heights, 
the immediate change of the firn into vapor and its gaseous escape into 
the atmosphere are much more considerable, than the melting into liquid 
water. Therefore, on beautiful days—and generally only on such is 
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the difficult journey to the firn-seas undertaken—we find the firn most 
easily adhesive, and capable of being worked into balls, and only when 
rain is threatened and the atmosphere is already full of vapor, so melted, 
as that its superficial layers are thawed through, and yield under the 
pressure of the foot. Most generally, on the contrary, is it dry or 
covered with a thin crust of ice, which facilitates walking over it; often 
so uncommonly fine and light, that even gentle winds whirl up immense 
masses into the air, which fall into the inferior regions, and lead the 
inhabitants to think they see mists and clouds on the lofty mountains, 
when, in fact, they see only the whirling of the moving volume of 
snow. 

The deeper, however, one presses invo the firn, the more compact is 
its mass found to be, the smaller the spaces between the several grains. 
Easily accessible fissures have, here and there, opened to the observer 
a view into the abysses, which conceal from him the immensity of the 
firn-layers, and, in such cases, has he been convinced, in the clearest 
manner, that the greater the depth, the more compact the firn-grains, 
the narrower the intervening spaces, the more solid the mass, the great- 
er its similarity to ice. ‘The dazzling whiteness gradually assumes, at 
a greater depth, a bluish tint, an evidence that the mass is approaching 
to the peculiar nature of the glacier-ice, of which this is the color. The 
depth of many such chasms accessible to the observer has been mea- 
sured, but, as was to be anticipated, with various results ; for the easily 
movable mass is collected, in immense quantity, in the deep beds of 
the high valleys, often to the depth of several hundred feet, whilst 
on the more or less precipitous declivities of the peaks, it is sometimes 
found to lie very thinly. ‘The inspection, however, has always shown 
that the magnitude of the firn-seas is much greater than that of the 
glaciers in the lower districts of nace 

The firn-seas are the birth-places of the glaciers, the firn is the body 
of material, out of which their ice is formed by a succession of various 
phases of development. Every single glacier, therefore, necessarily 
requires a firn-mass to feed it, and supply the waste effected by the 
warm air of the lower valleys. ‘The formation of the glacier-ice out of 
the body of firn consequently demands a more intimate consideration. 

I have just exhibited to the reader the fact, that the superficial layers 
of the firn are very loosely heaped together, but that the nearer we ap- 
proach to the inferior layers, the more does the density of the mass 
increase, and the number of air-chambers contained in it decrease. This 
is very simply explained by the pressure which the mass exerts on itself 
by its own weight—a pressure, of course, increasing with the depth. 
But however great the pressure may be which such a mass—often 
several hundred feet thick—makes on the lowest layers, yet it follows, 
from a consideration of the highest regions, where, notwithstanding the 
piling up of the immense masses of firn, no ice exists, that this pressure 
alone is not sufficient to effect the change of the firn : flowing water is 
additionally necessary. ‘The upper strata of the firn, in a somewhat 
less altitude, are exposed to all the influences of the atmosphere, but 
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ially to the penetrating power of the sun. On warm days, a por- 
tion of the globules of which it is composed becomes melted, whilst the 
greatest part passes off immediately into the atmosphere, in the form of 
. This water trickles down through the loosely arranged firn- 
obules, into the deep below, where it is gradually cooled again, and 
ezes. Like all crystalizing bodies, it attaches itself especially, when 
passing into a frozen state, to those solids already formed and present, 
consequently to the firn-globules of the deep, and thus gradually aug- 
ments their volume. At the same time it binds the several grains 
together and prevents the escape of the enclosed air. Thus, the nearer 
we come to the inferior layers of the firn, the more solid, the larger, 
and the more transparent do the globules gradually become, whilst the 
intervening air-chambers become smaller and appear as irregularly 
ramified, empty passages between the several ice-fragments. The 
pressure of the super-incumbent masses also effects a wonderful change 
in the form of the single fragments of the subjacent layers. Instead of 
being globular, like the firn-grains, they present, in consequence partly 
of this pressure, partly of the irregular ramification of the air-spaces 
between them, the most various and most multifariously contorted 
figures, which, now with sharp, now with rounded edges, mutually rest 
on each other. In this way there is formed, at the bottom of the firn- 
masses, a tough ice of a bluish white color, composed of innumerable 
fragments, intersticed with the most intricate air-spaces. ‘This ice, by 
its color, the diminutiveness of its fragments and the frequency of the 
atmospheric intervals, most clearly betrays its origin, although its hard- 
ness and cohesion are strikingly enough contrasted with the loose masses 
of the upper firn-layers. ‘The same gradual transition of the firn- 
masses into ice, which can be observed in the higher regions at suitable 
places, is also apparent, when we follow one of the ice-streams which 
the firn-mass sends forth in every direction. 

The farther down one descends from those heights, where nothing 
but white firn and walls of dusky rock meet the eye, the less does the 
foot sink in, the larger do the fragments become on which he steps, the 
more clearly does that peculiar crepitation occasioned by his tread, an- 
nounce that the easily yielding, granular firn has been converted into 
solid ice. 

Nor can it be otherwise. When it is considered, that the medium 
temperature increases, as we descend to the plain, that, conse- 
quently, the number of days, on which the superficial layers can be 
melted by the heat is greater, and the heat itself more intense, it will be 
readily apprehended, that the conversion of firn into ice must proceed 
more quickly and more easily in the lower regions,—and finally affect 
even the superficial layers—than where the heat operates much less 
powerfully, and its melting influence is, by the rarity of the atmosphere, 
still more restricted, indeed entirely counteracted, whilst, at a greater 
depth, by the additional weight of the atmospheric column, which 
rests upon the icy mass, the direct evaporation of the ice is less than 
its change into flowing water. 

From the preceding facts, we ascertain clearly how the glacier-ice is 
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formed, and to what its peculiar structure is owing. For it is peculiar, 
and not com le with the ice known to the inhabitant of the valley. 
We cannot slide on the glacier as on the smooth plain of ice, and skates 
would be unavailing, in helping us forward. The surface of the glacier 
is rough and uneven, with edges and needles everywhere jutting up, 
which afford a safe standing to the foot; and only where the water, 
which infiltrates through the surface, has leveled it, need the glacier-trav- 
eller set down his staff, in order to guard himself against slipping. This 
roughness of the surface arises singly and alone from the greater force 
with which the heat acts on the fragments, of which the ice is com d, 
and opens and enlarges its cracks, whilst the great body resists its influence 
for a longer period. Whatever the length of the glacier may be,—and 
they are found in our mountains of 15,18 and more miles,—the traces 
of these fragments are never effaced ; on the contrary, they constantly 
grow larger and harder, the farther into the vale we follow the glacier, 
so that fragments are frequently found in the valley, an inch and more 
thick. ‘The ice is mostly so compact, and its cracks so perfectly fitted, 
that the keenest eye might frequently not be able to descry the fine, 
hair-like crevices, which run through this perfectly transparent ice, in 
all directions, and divide it into separate blocks. As soon, however, as 
the warmth of the atmosphere takes hold on it, it is separated into its 
distinct crystals, as these fragments have been incorrectly denominated. 
Indeed it is only necessary to blow strongly on this apparently most 
compact glacier-ice, in order to effect this dissolution of the fragments. 
With a soft whisper, the air presses into the cracks and capillary fis- 
sures; the bond is loosened, and, at the same moment, the perfect 
transparency of the ice gives place to a pale-white color, which no 
longer permits the rays of light to pass through unclouded. 

And strange to tell! As the surface of the glacier is always perfectly 
clear and transparent, where it is protected from the effect of the heat by 
stones, etc., whilst it assumes a whitish color, wherever it is nakedly 
exposed to all changes of weather, to the direct influence of the sun, and 
the rain and to the dissolution of its fragments; so is it here also. As 
long as the seams of the fragments were still nicely fitted together, was 
the block transparent; when loosened by the air pressing in with force, 
it becomes white and intransparent. But if a single crystal is broken 
off, it exhibits the same water-like transparency, as belonged before to 
the entire block. I believe, it cannot be more convincingly proved, that 
the whitish color of the glacier-ice attacked by atmospheric agencies, is 
but the consequence of the dissolution of its sutures, and of the varions re- 
fraction of light, which must necessarily be produced by the irregular 
surfaces and edges of the crystals and the fine air-chambers between. 
This is not the case with the blue, often playing into green color, of the 
glacier-ice. It seems not to depend, like the bluish or greenish tint of 
many waters, on external circumstances, but to be peculiar to the gla- 
cier-ice, and always to appear, when large masses are present to our 
view, whilst the coloring is too faint to be perceptible in small portions. 
The thicker the ice, the deeper is this glorious azure blue, which 
forms one of the most striking beauties of the glaciers. 
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Let us return to the formation of the glacier-ice and its peculiar con- 
ditions ; for in this, so simple a circumstance, lies concealed the key to 
a phenomenon, which, ne more than all others, has turned the at- 
tention, as well of the Alpine inhabitants as of naturalists, to the gla- 
ciers, a phenomenon, to which they owe their very name—I mean the 
movement. Do they slide down the narrow defiles of the valleys, 
loosened by the internal warmth of the earth? Does the weight of their 
masses and especially of the firn-masses press them down over the 
sloping bottom of the rocky vales? Is it an organic activity, a kind of 
inner life, which drives them forward? Each view has its advocates, 
each its opponents. Every one hoped to have affirmed the right, to 
have adduced the most convincing facts, and thus to have won over the 
impattial to his view. I hope the same of my theory of the glacier- 
movement. He may arbitrate, who has seen with his own eyes, has 
proved with his own senses. 

We have just described the formation of the glacier-ice, and, as a 
necessary consequence, have learned its peculiar composition out of a 
large number of separate fragments, through which there runs a com- 
plicated net of fine, hair-like seams, similar to the finest vessels of the 
animal texture. In this peculiar structure also lies the cause of the 
motion of these icy masses. 

It is well known that water sustains a relation to heat singularly 
different from all other bodies. Whilst other fluids, in proportion to 
the degree of heat, increase in volume—consequently, the greater the 
cold to which they are exposed, the more dense do they become, until 
at last, they pass from the fluid into the solid state,—water presents 
this singular property, that the point of its greatest density does not 
correspond with its freezing point, but with about four.degrees higher, 
and that, from this point, it decreases in its density, in tolerably equal 
proportion, as well towards the boiling, as towards the freezing point. 
Of course, in being frozen, instead of contracting its limits, it is ex- 
panded, and occupies more space, than it did in its fluid state. Water, 
freezing in narrow places, enclosed on all sides, either extends the space 
by this expansion, or it bursts asunder the walls which restrict it, when 
they are too rigid to yield ; and careful experiments with metallic ves- 
sels have taught us, how tremendous is the power developed by the 
smallest quantity of water, in such cases. ‘This power of expansion in 
the state of freezing, is the power, which, combined with gravitation, 
determines the motion of the glacier-masses. 

Let us now advert to the effect of the heat of a fine summer's day 
on the surface of the glaciers. The superficies of the fragments be- 
come softened and moist; the crevices between, the sutures reaching to 
the surface are opened and filled with melted water ; here and there little 
dripplings unite to form rivulets, which meander over the surface to 
the nearest crack, in order, through it, to finda passage down. But not 
only on the upper surfaces are the fissures filled with water; the fluid 
element urges its way deeper and deeper down, trickles through be- 
tween the fragments, softens the walls of the chasms, is absorbed at the 
bottom of the cracks closed below. And the more powerfully the sun 
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sheds down his beams from above, the farther down does the water 
press into the blue profound between the fragments of the inferior layers 
of the glacier-masses. But, in passing down the narrow spaces between 
the icy crystals it is gradually cooled by contact with these cold walls 
which enclose it, and is frozen anew. A necessary consequence of 
this congelation is the expansion of the freezing element. But in what 
direction is such expansion conceivable? Confined on all sides by 
rigid masses, it must be impossible, were it only one capillary seam, 
which runs through the glacier. But there is an immense number of 
them; in all directions they ramify the glacier, like the pores in a 
sponge: and if we think of the Sénheutable number of these little 
aggregated forces, and reflect on the immense power they represent 
a = united, we cannot but acknowledge that this expansion of the 
freezing water in the seams is sufficient to move the mighty glacier- 
masses, to effect a general swelling out, an enlargement of them in 
every direction, as a sponge, in absorbing a fluid, swells out and be- 
: comes every way larger. Above, below, laterally, therefore, does this 
: all-sided expansion equally exert itself, but only on one side, downwards 
towards the valleys, can it manifest its operation. 

The constant displacement of the capillary crevices by the rapid ad- 
vance of the upper layers, their being closed upon the surface by the 
frost of night, as well as the weight of the masses often more than 100 
feet thick, have but an inconsiderable effect in reducing the swelling up 
in a vertical direction occasioned by the expansion. Precipitous walls 
of rock, which render the lateral expansion of the mass impossible, 
compress the flanks of the glacier. The weight of the immense masses 
of the firn-seas above, the solid rocky ground below oppose an enlarge- 
ment in either of those directions. Only downwards to the vale does the 
way remain open for the glacier, only there is there no obstructing 
rock, no hindrance to the - unfolding of the expansive force, and 
thither, of necessity, it takes its course. 

{ know very well, that this view of the motion of the glaciers has 
little of poetry about it, and that it proceeds from a cause commonly 
thought too insignificant, to find many friends and adherents, at first 
view. Therefore neglecting the correct explanation of Scheuchzer, 
the old judicious naturalist, notwithstanding many weighty objections, 
the view of Saussure was adopted, which, through the heat of the 
earth, loosened the glaciers from the bottom and base on which they 
rested, and then sent them sliding down to the sloping bottom of the 
valley. ‘Chat mysterious operation of this internal heat had something 
attractive in it, and indeed many phenomena, the precipitation of the 
glacier-masses, the great caverns, out of which streams flow forth beneath 
the ice, and which can often be pursued far under the glacier, and espe- 
cially the opinion of the Alpine dwellers themselves and their accounts, 
seemed to eee this hypothesis. But when we know, that the glaciers 
move forward even in those regions, where the medium temperature of 
the soil, sinks below zero, consequently can exercise no more influence 
on the melting of the ice—a fact which, through the annual measure- 
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ment of the advance of a hut built on the Underaar-glacier at an abso- 
lute height of 7500 feet, has been placed beyond all doubt*—when 
moreover, from an exact consideration of known facts about avalanches, 
we are obliged to conclude that, precisely these fatal events prove how 
little the slide of the masses can have contributed to their fall, since large 
ice-bergs, entirely separated from the glacier by clefts, resting on 
a steeply precipitous base, do not fall down, notwithstanding their com- 
lete separation from the principal mass, but remain frozen fast to the 
ttom—when farther we are acquainted with the movement of the 
detritus on the glacier, and many other peculiarities of glaciers yet 
to be noticed, which all depend solely on the simple fact of the infiltra- 
tion of the water and its freezing in the hair-like fissures, we cannot but 
recognise this simple cause of the glacier-motion as the true one. We 
have seen rocks tumble, mountains crumble, by the thawing of the 
water frozen up in their chinks, which, by its freezing, had widened the 
fissures, and, of course, can no more doubt the greatness of the effect, 
which this power can exert by a common co-operation on a large scale. 

These causes explain the manifold phenomena, which still remained 
imexplicable, as long as other forces were assumed, as the causes of the 
glaciers’ motion. ‘The deeper we penetrate into its mass, the harder 
and tougher do we find the glacier-ice, the finer are the capillary seams, 
and the closer the cracks. Of course, then, much less water can press 
into the lower layers of the glacier-ice, than into the upper, whose 
seams are more open and loose. Besides, actual experiments by boring 
have convinced me that, perhaps only to a depth of eight feet—-during 
the summer—are variations of the temperature perceptible, that, on the 
other hand, at a greater depth, the ice either retains an equable temper- 
ature, or the cold perhaps increases in proportion to the depth. A 
natural effect of this state of things is, that the ee water mostly 
freezes in the upper layers of the glaciers, whilst but little reaches the 
lower strata, which, because of the narrowness of their seams, are able 
to receive but an extremely small portion. The upper layers must, 
therefore, always suffer a much greater expansion than the under, or in 
other words, must have a more rapid advance, and their speed 
must be increased by the fact of being on the lower strata, which have 
a certain speed of theirown. Only the undermost stratum movesalong 
on a solid rocky bottom; every one above that, on strata, themselves 
having already a motion in the same direction, and consequently their 
speed must increase in arithmetical progression. 

And here is the foundation of that peculiar phenomenon, which, so 
well known to the dwellers on the Alps, was formerly denied, viz., that 
all foreign bodies, stones, corpses, and all things else, which are thrown 
into the glacier-masses, fall into the clefts, etc., if they do not tumble 





* According to Prof. Bischoff’s calculation, the mean temperature of the earth, at an 
elevation of 6,100 feet, is equal to 0°, and of course sinks in proportion to the increasing 
altitude above the level of the sea. 
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down to the solid bottom, after a certain time appear again on the sur- 
face of the glacier, but farther down the valley than the point at which 
they fell in. ‘The Alpers believe that the glacier suffers nothing hetero- 
neous within it, but spues it up again. And, indeed, Hugi also has 
n inclined to represent this casting up as a kind of organic activity. 
But it is apparent that, by the quicker motion of the = strata, and 
the continual melting away and evaporation of the surface, the inferior 
strata, together with the foreign bodies enclosed within them, which, 
besides, are really elevated by means of the water trickling below 
them, must reach the surface farther down the valley. 

All glaciers, which press forward through a narrow bed of a vale aud 
disgorge themselves into a wider prow spread themselves out very 
much in the form of a fan. The lateral expansion is no longer prevent- 
ed by immovable walls of rock; all the coves of the glacier-vale 
become filled; indeed, declivities which oppose are surmounted, rocks 
which tower aloft in the glacier-bed, are completely enveloped in ice. 
All these are phenomena only explicable on the principle of this ex- 

ansion. So, whatever may be said to the contrary, the glaciers move 
orward only in summer, or generally only at periods, when the heat 
of the atmosphere is above the freezing point, and consequently, the 
surface of the ice is melted ; and the warmer the year is, the more 
rapid is the advance of the blocks of rock lying on the glacier. Were 
it the internal warmth of the earth, which, by melting away the lower 
surfaces, occasioned the sliding of the glaciers, then must the motion 
be the same summer and winter, one year as another. Its variation 
roves it to have its origin in a cause very different from this. Besides 
leans directly observed, that the glacier is entirely rigid, immovable 
and frozen fast in winter. If the glaciers derive their forward motion 
from the supernal pressure, then must the motion be quicker in the 
middle than at the edges, as the depth becomes still greater towards the 
bottom of the vale, and here those various obstructions are not pre- 
sented, which the projections and coves of the sides of the valleys offer 
to a sliding motion. But the very dispersion of the stones accumulated 
in the middle towards the sides, as well as the arched, convex figure of 
the fissures, proves that the flanks move more rapidly than the centre ; 
and when we reflect, that the beams of the sun reflected from the 
precipitous, often extremely smooth mural faces of the valley, must 
exercise a considerable influence in increasing the heat on the flanks, 
and that the rapidity of the movement is always in proportion to the 
quantity of the infiltrated water, we shall find that this fact speaks 
loudly in favor of our view. For the same reason, the farther down 
into the vale the glacier descends, the more rapid is its advance ; for 
warmer climes, longer retention of the summer’s heat, even mild nights 
welcome it there, in regions, where a few steps from its termination, 
grain is cultivated, or at least, trees are seen growing and flourishing. 

From this representation of the glacier movement it will be readily 
perceived, how right I was, when above, in exhibiting the retreat of the 
ice-period, I stated an apparent contradiction in respect to this motion. 
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The speed of the forward motion can only be measured directly by 
objects, carried on the glacier and borne along with it ; and remarkable 
blocks of stone found on many glaciers, or huts built by naturalists or 
chamois-hunters, at a measured distance from a particular rock, have 
served especially for determining this rate of motion. The advance 
or retreat of the glacier, however, the observation of which is certainly 
full of interest to the Alpers, on account of their property and their 
pastures, can, in itself, be a fact but of secondary importance to us; 
yet, as we shall see by and by, becomes highly important in a scien- 
tific point of view, because it enables us to compare the traces left 
behind by this constant backward and forward change of motion, with 
those of former more extensive expansions.* 

We have followed the formation of the glacier-ice, the phases of 
its development from the fine, granular firn to the dense ice of the 
inferior regions, and have described the nature and manner of the 
motion of the glacier growing out of this peculiar formation: let us 
once more return to those high regions, in order to pursue downwards 
to the valley, another phenomenon intimately connected with the glacier, 
the study of which will be no less interesting and profitable, especially 
for determining the earlier limits of the glaciers. 

As far as the eye reaches over the firn-seas of the Alps and the 
declivities of their lofty peaks, it discovers only waste, white plains, 
scarcely interrupted here and there by solitary stumps or walls of rock, 
too steep for the snow to adhere to them. On a nearer inspection of 
these rocks, they are always found to be rocks in situ, individual 
projections of the huge scaffolding, which supports the masses of snow, 
immovably attached tothe rocks whicl: are covered up with the firn. 
If, however, we walk down to the borders of the firn, to those parts, 
where its conversion into ice commences, we occasionally meet more or 
less of large blocks, which at first, scarcely peep out above the surface 
of the firn, but gradually, the farther down we go, protrude themselves 
more and more, until at last they lie loose upon the surface. On closer 
examination, it is found with surprise, that these jutting blocks are no 
rocky needles over-topping the firn, but loose, movable fragments, 
which, torn away from their original resting-places, have become im- 
bedded in the firn, but by the nature of their material, inform us, that 
they formerly belonged to the neighboring rocky promontories. 

bove, in describing the change of the firn into ice, I have partic- 
ularly and prominently set forth the fact, that this change is greater in 
proportion to the depth of the mass, and that every where, in the vicinity 
of the transition of the firn-seas into proper ph there exists a 
region where the botton is already converted into ice, whilst the upper 
strata still consist of pure firn. In these districts we first met with 





* The hut built by Hugi in 1827, on the Aar-glacier, near the Abschwung, whose 
advance I cepesiedly measured some years since, now stands 4972 feet farther down ; 
another which I erected and occupied in August, 1840, has now, March, 1841, moved 
forward about 93 feet. It also stands higher up on the glacier than that cf Hugi, 
which, in the same time, has advanced about 173 feet. 
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loose blocks, which, of different sizes, scarcely over-top the surface, 
frequently even lie sunk in hollows of more or less depth, and all rest 
ona pedestal of solid ice, whilst loose firn still surrounds them. This 
surprising formation of a pedestal of solid ice under the blocks is easily 
explained, when we reflect, that the surface of these solid bodies of 
darker color, is more strongly heated by the beams of the sun, than the 
surrounding firn, melts it, and thus by means of a more abundant for- 
mation of melted water, especially favors the development of solid ice 
beneath the blocks. ‘These blocks, at first sparsely scattered along the 
sides of the firn-valleys, begin to become more frequent, as you de- 
scend farther towards the proper glacier, and to arrange themselves 
in long lines on both of its margins. In proportion to the depth does 
their magnitude increase. High banks are formed, with their dark 
masses enclosing the white glaciers, and frequently, by their falling 
against the side of the valley, they erect a wall of defence difficult to 
be surmounted, as the stones sometimes scarcely maintain the equili- 
brium, and afford the foot no sure stand-point. These parallel dams 
often lie but partly on the border of the glacier, partly on the wail of the 
valley itself, and then they form a declivity towards the wall, as towards 
the cee ; often are they supported entirely by the ice:—circumstanees, 
which depend on the nature of the localities, and on the variable condition 
of the glacier. ‘These dams have been collectively called Moraines, and 
those on the sides Gandecks. If, on the one hand, the increasing mag- 
nitude beneath surprises us, on the other, the construction of these 
moraines exhibits astonishing peculiarities. For, in our Alps, we fre- 
quently meet with firn-masses, which are surrounded by a primitive 
rock, whilst their issue, the glaciers, course their way between mural 
rocks of a different kind, and then we see, above or example, only 
blocks of granite, whilst there, where the valley-walls seemed com- 
posed of Alpine lime, blocks of this rock are gradually mingled with 
the granite blocks. And the diverse contiguous rocks of the valley 
walls are so often interchanged, that we can be certain to find at the 
end of the glacier, samples of all manner of rocks in the gandeck, and 
just as certainly can we, from a particular kind of rock met with in the 
gandeck, refer its location to a greater elevation of the glacier-vale. 
However, not only is the composition, the form also of the stones, 
which constitute the gandeck, is peculiar. There is no regularity 
observable ; every thing is in confusion, large angular flags, thick, 
square freestone on little round bits of rock, with the corners and edges 
worn off; all sizes, from fine grains of sand to blocks of many iiun- 
dreds weight, are found piled up together in the most intricate confusion. 
Yet attentive consideration will furnish us a clue, by which to explicate 
this intricacy. The blocks which come from the higher regions, we 
find in the deeper clefts of the glacier mostly worn, ground off, and 
often even as perfectly rounded as garden-rollers, and the fine sand of 
the gandeck is clearly made by the trituration of these fragments. 
The sand and the smaller rounded portions also mostly form the ground- 
layers, whilst the blocks coming from the most contiguous valley-wall 
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lie upon these, and exhibit sharp corners, fresh fissures, but no wearing 
off, nor grinding away of their surfaces. Precisely this super-imposi- 
tion of the huge blocks with sharp corners, upon round pebbles and 
sand, forms, together with the confused appearance and various petro- 
graphic character of the stones which compose them, the most essential 
peculiarity of the moraines. 

It is not difficult to explain this peculiarity, by the special circum- 
stances, in which the stones of the moraine are found. ened from 
the rocky sides of the vales by atmospheric influence, immense 
masses of such blocks are often hurled down upon the glaciers which 
fill up the vales, and almost daily may we have ocular demonstration of 
such tumbling of rocks in the high valleys of the Alps. But 
the constant downward motion of the glaciers, carries down upon its 
back everything deposited there, and thus, by supplies from above, 
increases the masses below accumulated by means of the fragmentary 
materials. So the rock of the upper valley-walls is mingled with that 
of the lower, and as whatever ff ls below, covers the masses carried 
down from the high vales, it is clear enough why the freshly-bro- 
ken pieces of rock mostly lie above, the worn below. This wearing off 
itech however, the rounding of the corners and edges, the trituration of 
the stones already for a long time found in the gandeck, is the neces- 
sary effect of the glacier-motion, since these movable blocks, wedged 
in between hard rocky walls on the one side, and advancing glacier-ice 
on the other, become of course worn and ground smooth, as we shall 
subsequently detail more at length. The gradual arrangement of these 
fragments in parallel lines along the lateral borders of the glaciers, pro- 
ceeds from the more rapid motion of the flanks, by which everything 
found on the glacier is shoved on towards the sides. 

Thus every glacier is bordered by two parallel dams of stone, whose 
loose masses are accumulated between it and the solid side of the valley. 
But only when the glacier is single, i. e. does not commingle with 
another in its course, only then also appear simply the two parallel 
dams. But it is otherwise when, as is frequently the case, two or more 
glaciers proceeding down from one firn-sea, flow together into the 
same bed of a valley, and so present a compound glacier. ‘The gan- 
decks of the uniting glaciers thus brought together, naturally encounter 
each other at an angle. But do they here stop? Notentirely. ‘The 
two gandecks are blended, and borne farther down on the back of the 
common glacier, as before their union they were moved forward singly 
along the edge. 

The number of such Medial moraines, or Guffer-lines, as the Alpers 
call them, possessed by any glacier, is consequently in proportion to the 
number of tributaries which enter into its composition, and from the 
number of guffer-lines, can be determined the number of principal 
tributaries of which any glacier is compounded, since the exterior gan- 
deck of each tributary is always the gandeck of that one glacier-bor- 
der, whilst the guffer-line constituted by the two interior gandecks on 
the common glacier, still much farther indicates the boundary line of 
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the tributaries. For as the water of two rivers is always marked by a 
iar blending of the color of the contributing elements, and frequent- 
y for miles below the junction, shows this distinctive color, so has every 
glacier its liar appearance, derived from the greater or less density, 
and the coloring of its ice, the number and direction of its cracks, etc., 
and the several arms of the glacier, like the streams of water, still re- 
tain their peculiar character after the union ; indeed, they do vot loose 
it so soon as the rivers, as the slowness of their motion, and the com- 
ative solidity of their masses are much less favorable to a mutual 
biending. The guffer-lines tend towards the borders, and, of course 
the greater the ne between the two tributaries, the nearer do 
they appear toone gandeck than to the otherside. Butas the guffer-lines 
also partake of the genera] motion of the glacier, those of the smaller tribu- 
taries, which are nearer to the lateral gandeck of the compound glacier, 
are gradually shoved, as they advance, towards this, and become the 
sooner amalgamated with it, the nearer they were to it in their origin. 
Those guffer-lines, on the other hand, constituted out of tributaries of 
ual strength, claim the centre of the glacier, and only towards the end 
of the glacier course, extend themselves out more or less over the sur- 
face towards both sides, and thus frequently, if sufficiently large, form 
a cover of blocks over the whole of the glacier, which sometimes, 
as for example the block-cover of the Unteraar-glacier, for half of its 
way, entirely conceals from the traveller the ice which carries it. 
esides the position, the composition also distinguishes the guffer 
from the gandeck. For it is manifest, that it can — contain such 
species of rock, as composed the interior gandecks of the tributaries 
before the union, that consequently in a common glacier-bed, whose val- 
ley-walls mingle in blocks of Alpine lime-stone among the granitic 
moraines of the tributaries, the guffer can contain only granitic blocks, 
as the Alpine lime first appears. an situ below the union, and so 
must often present throughout, rocks different from the stone of the 
gandeck. Yet this characteristic is only relative, depending on the 
petrographic nature of the glacier-bed, of course local, whilst the form 
of the several blocks composing the guffer, is distinguished in all cir- 
cumstances from the gandeck. 

For whilst here round pebbles, obtuse angled blocks, and polished 
fragments enter into the composition of the principal masses, in the 
guffers, sharp edges, and corners prevail, and universally their masses 
are composed of much larger blocks. ‘This difference is the more ap- 
parent, the higher up the two glaciers unite, whilst it vanishes more and 
more, the nearer to the termination of the valley the junction takes 
place. In the gnffer there is no friction of the stones against op- 
posing walls of rock, as inthe gandecks. Reposing on the back of the 
glacier, otherwise in contact only with the atmosphere, the blocks are 
borne down into the valley and preserve the form. they had, when thev 
became constituent portions of the guffers. Of course the less the 
distance they previously travel in the gandeck, the less is the effect of 
friction, the sharper the corners, 
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The guffer-lines always form more or less elevated sharp ridges, 
and frequently the highest point of their elevation shoots up sixty and 
more feet above the surface of the glaciers, on which they mostly fall 
on both sides under an obtuse’angle, so that a cross section of the 
guffer would represent an isosceles triangle with a wide base. Whilst 
namely, the surrounding surface of the glacier is fully exposed to all 
atmospheric influences and daily suffers no small !oss by melting and 
evaporation, the stones of the guffer crowded closely together, protect 
the ice existing under them from the destructive influence of the sun, 
the rain, and wind, and thus through a deepening of the surrounding 
surface, become thrown up onitin a keel-like form. ‘The same fact is 
observable in large, single stones lying on the ice, which by degrees, 
for the same reason, stand out over the surface on pedestals, which are 
at first of their full breadth ; and the more this is diminished by melting 
and evaporation, the higher are the feet which support these Glacier- 
tables, as they have been, not inappropriately called, on account of their 
similarity to tea-tables. The greater the height of the pedestal, the 
more slender it becomes, as with increasing elevation, the block protects 
it less and less ; soon it is so slender, as to be often incomprehensible 
how the block stil] maintains the equilibrium, until at length the pedestal 

ives way under the weight of its burden, and then, robbed of its de- 
ence, soon vanishes, whilst the rock in another place becomes the new 
occasion of another table. 

Small lakes and ponds are frequently formed at the junction of two 
gandecks, in the angle from which the guffer proceeds, or even in 
chasms of the valley-walls, as the glacier-streams dripping down at the 
falling away of the moraines, hindered by the ice resting on the bottom 
of the valley, find no egress below. ‘There is often accumulated in 
these border-lakes, a large quantity of water, and the thorough confn- 
sion of the moraines, is by this means, so surprisingly changed, that 
the water undermines them, washes away the fine sand and gravel, and 
finally, all of the moraine under water, presents an imperfectly stratified 
appearance, which arises especially from the fact that, as in all deposits 
in water, or washed through by it, the heaviest and largest stones occu- 
py the bottom, whilst the lighter pebbles and sand are arranged in layers 
over them. As remarked above, however, in moraines untouched by 
water, there occurs a directly opposite disposition of the strata, and 
stratification, although ever so irregular, is entirely foreign to them. 

From this brief digression, which we were compelled to make, be- 
cause of the geological importance of these thoroughly rummaged 
moraines and border lakes, let us return to our subject, in order to inves- 
tigate the state of the moraines at the gorge of the valley, and termina- 
tion of the glacier. Those guffer-lines, which thus far have not been 
completely blended with the gandecks, are spread out like covers of 
blocks, the gandecks dispose themselves in a wide girdle at the foot of 
the glacier, and enclose its extremity mostly in the form of a half-moon, 
so that one must first clamber over this girdle, before he can reach the 
glacier-ice. ‘The stream, which flows from the glacier, breaks through 
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this girdle of the terminal moraine in one or more places, which in all 
other parts encloses the bottom of the valley in a wide bow, whose 
convexity is below. These terminal moraines always exhibit, in a re- 
markable manner, the above-mentioned peculiarities of moraines. 

Thick, lofty masses of sand and small gravel, originating partl 
from the gandecks, partly out of the glacier-bed, form their seetend, 
strata: on them lie those large blocks, which proceed from the 
guffers, and often form real hills of considerable altitude, whose de- 
clivity, as well towards the glacier as towards the vale, is fatiguingly 
steep, and makes the access to the glacier difficult. At first view, the 
extremely variable relation of the distance of these terminal moraines to 
the end of the glacier itself is surprising. Sometimes they lean against 
the ice of the glacier end itself, and form one and the same declivity | 
with it, without a slope towards the ice—a certain proof that the glacier 
was stopped in its advance—sometimes, witnesses to a retreat, they 
stand far from the outlet of the vale, and make it necessary to pass 
through a greater or less space, alter clambering over them, before the 
glacier can be reached. Indeed, in going down the valley, we often 
meet with many such concentric girdles, disposed one after another at 
variable distances, and may thus be very easily convinced, that the 
glacier, at each halting place in the retreat, heaps up a terminal moraine, 
which it leaves behind, by subsequent retreating motion, as a witness to 
its former magnitude. ‘The uncommon importance of these old terminal 
moraines in determining the former expansion of a glacier is self-evident. 
We shall return to that, as soon as we shall have investigated a no 
less weighty fact, the inworking of the glacier on its bed. 

From every glacier there flows out a stream, which bursts forth some- 
times through a wide, vaulted gateway, sometimes from several breaches, 
and whose size is proportionate to the surface which the glacier exposes 
to the heat. Wide,roomy vaults are often grooved out under the glacier 
along the course of this stream, which are caused by the warm streams 
of air issuing out of the vale; and, partly by following up such caverns, 
saad by pressing through cracks into the interior, we can acquire a 

nowledge of the nature of the inferior surface of the glacier and of 
the rocky bottom beneath it. Above us, and around us the ice is of the 
finest azure blue of the most perfect purity, but under our feet, close 
on the bottom to which it adheres, it is impure, and a mass of fine 
sand and gravel, commingled with small rounded pebbles, of the same 
nature with the ground-layer of the moraines, is frozen fast to the 
undermost stratum. ‘This frozen gravel-bed is most intimately con- 
nected with the rocky bottom itself, and can only be loosened from it with 
the greatest difficulty. In glaciers whose lower extremity has not 
much altitude above the level of the sea, these inferior masses are not 
frozen in summer, but lie with the consistency of pap, between the ice and 
the bottom. ‘There is the same fine sand and gravel, the same rounded 
pebbles, which the stream carried out with it, and whose finest 
portions, suspended in it, give a turbid color to the glacier water, which 
is mostly whitish with granitic and micaceous rock, blackish with slate 
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ground ; it is the same mass, which, under many glaciers that rest on an 
easily pulverable bottom, rushes on like a real river of mud: it is this 
gravel-bed, whose separated portions are pushed on before the glacier 
as the ground-layer of the terminal moraines, and over which the — 
blocks are disposed, that fall off from the lower end. _ Its origin is easily 
understood. A number of larger and smaller stones of the guffers 
and gandecks fall through cracks, down to the rocky bottom. Fixed 
firmly into the ice, by means of its constantly hither and thither motion 
they are rubbed on the solid rock of the bottom, rolled on their axes by 
the varying, ever-contrary expansions and contractions of the ice-masses, 
and so are ground down to fine sand or thrown out at the gorge of the 
valley, like garden-rollers, to which they bear no little resemblance 
_when brought forth by the water. ‘The more pulverable the stone, 
the more sand is made, the harder its texture, the more rollers. The 
harder portions of compound minerals, the quartz-crystals and the com- 
pact plutonic rocks, naturally resist such friction longer than the softer 
slate stones. If such blocks of the harder kinds of rocks, have a form, 
little favorable to rolling, they are, from lying longer on one and the 
same surface, shoved forwards by the glaciers, and then the surface 
which faces the rocky bottom becomes striated and smoothed off. In 
winter it is otherwise. ‘The entire crummy and viscous under 
stratum of the glacier is then frozen fast to the inferior surface of the 
ice, and the superior face of the hard, rocky bottom. Not a drop of 
water flows from the glacier itself ; and where, notwithstanding all that, 
little rivulets run under the glacier, there is the water as clear as crys- 
tal, a sure proof, that it proceeds from springs, and that the glacier 
above them is stationary. 

Not only the gravel-bed of the glacier, however, and the stones com- 
posing it, but even the rocky bottom itself on which the glacier rests, 
bears traces of this friction. ‘The hardest granite and serpentine to be 
found, become worn by so steady, perpetual a motion, which operates 
the more powerfully, as the rubbing mass possesses so monstrous a 
weight, and the wearing is the more equable, since the motion, as we 
know, determined by the expansion, is more constant and protracted. 
The jutting points and corners of the rocks become evened, their sharp 
edges rounded, tall needles and projections deprived of their tapering 
angles and transformed into pleasingly undulating inequalities, and large 
surfaces ground down. Wherever we can reach the bottom of the gla- 
eier, we uniformly find equally polished faces of rock, whether it be 
lime, granite, serpentine, or any other whatever ; and therefore the ap- 
pearance differs, only as the rock is capable or not of a fine polish. 
[hese surfaces still covered by the glacier are always fresh, glistening 
and smooth, and the polish is frequently so fine, as for instance in the 
fine-grained serpentine, that, in a case of necessity, it might serve the 
purpose of a mirror. It is entirely of no moment whether veins of differ- 
ent rock run through the bottom, whether numerous changes of strata 
occur, the polish is effected equally on the lime, as on the quartz which 
exists in it, nor is the evenness of the surface in the least broken by 
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such varieties of the rock. Even the quartz-crystals of the granite, the 
petrifactions of the limestone, are cut through, their sections ground, 
smoothed and polished. 

Already by these signs is the glacier-polish distinguished from the 
abrasure which water effects on a rocky shore. Surfaces worn by wa- 
ter, are never even and regular, but form tortuous grooves with 
sharp edges accommodated to the declivity of the shore, and 
not brightly polished, but dull, and never exhibiting the smooth 
surface of the glacier-polish. Veins and interstratifications are differ- 
ently affected according to the degree of their dissolubility, and remain 
sometimes, as sharp, projecting angles, sometimes are deeply hollowed 
out, and thus form variously shaped channels. Surfaces of strata never 
become extensively smoothed as under the glacier, but on the contrary, 
uneven and broken. Besides these different degrees of polish, so 
striking that, at first sight, they meet the eye of those even but alittle 
practiced, there is another token, which discovers the glacier-polish 
even to the unpracticed. 

It is the scratches and strie, which, generally following one particu- 
lar direction, run over the polished surfaces, and which owe their ex- 
istence to the number of small hard crystals with sharp angeis, found 
in the Alpine rocks and, consequently, also in the gravel-beds of the 
glaciers. Considered as a whole, these lines, often as fine as if scratched 
with a diamond, whose width and depth increase in proportion to the 
softness of the stone, always have the direction of the glacier in its ad- 
vance, and consequently, from their arrangement, we can ascertain the 
direction of the jen aati Yet their order is confused, where, 
by means of defiles in the sides of the valley, turns in the bed of the 
glacier, ect., the expansion of the ice in different lateral directions, be- 
came possible, and in such places we find scratches, and grooves cut 
into the rocks at all possible angles, which, in consequence of their 
manifold intersections, indicate no common direction of the movement. 
The origin of these scratches is readily explained. Imbedded and fixed 
fast in the solid ice, like a graver in its handle, the sharp quartz-crystals, 
under the pressure of a mighty mass, are moved along over the rocks, 
and thus scratch out the course, which the mass containing them itself 
describes, and consequently often proceed in an undeviatingly straight 
direction over a great extent. The fine sand, the cylindrical stones of the 
gravel-bed, perhaps also the compact and tough ice itself, polish the 
angular crystals, grind the polished surfaces, and so powerful is the 
pressure, by which these scratches are ingrooved, that even the quartz- 
veins of the rocks are not exempt from them. 

Water never produces any similar result. [ have examined, and 
carefully examined, as so much depends on the establishment of these 
facts, the shores of our lakes, so much feared on account of their dan- 
gerous inundations, the beds of our Alpine streams, whose wild floods 
often cause such tremendous destruction, the rocks which jut out against 
our waterfalls, the banks of our larger rivers at points where the current 
is rapid, the strand of the sea in England, the coasts of Scotland and 
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Ireland, where the greatest ebbs and flows are observed, and I can as- 
sert with perfect certainty, that nowhere have I seen anything like these 
scratches, which could, with any probability, have been considered as 
produced by the masses of gravel rolled on by the water. Even there, 
where waves, breakers, and waterfalls strike with furious force, where 
they bear along with them large quantities of sand, gravel and pebbles, 
which are seen dashed on the rocks, even in such places I found no 
scratches. How should they exist? They wearthe impress of a tran- 
quil, steady motion, combined with heavy pressure, like the lines, graven 
on metal by the engraver. And in the liquid element of water could 
such effects of solidity be produced? Could they result from the peb- 
ble-masses, which, driven forward by the wild dash of the waves, now 
thrown on, then off, never remain in contact with the rock, uninterrupted- 
ly for any great distance? Attempts indeed, have been made, in all 
ima inable ways, to prove the possibility of such scratches having been 
made by masses of gravel driven by water ; but, if really possible, why 
is it not still at the present day so effected? Yet no one has been able 
to show such scratches made by water, notwithstanding all the pains- 
taking. If, however, their production by water is possible, it is through- 
out equally valuable for the sober inquirer, who wants facts. 

J shall say nothing of the other phenomena, usually presented by 
glaciers, the chasms and cracks which pervade them in all directions, 
the cone-like mounds formed on their surfaces, and the numerous other 
peculiarities, belonging partly to their ice, depending in part on their 
different localities. Ina work professing to treat the subject purely 
scientifically, as my book quoted above is intended to do, all these pe- 
culiarities should certainly be exhibited, with more copiousness. The 
aim of this article, however, is consistent with a different course, and 
allows the omission of miiny facts unessential to the geologic import- 
ance of the glaciers; whilst those respecting their formation, motion, 
moraines, and their effect on the glacier-bed, which contribute so mate- 
rially toa discovery of the traces of old glaciers, evidently merit a more 
extended notice. 

What remains, when the glacier has evanished, when its ice is dis- 
solved? Only that can survive its dissolution, which, composed of more 
solid material than the very soluble ice, resists the wind and weather, 
that, which only the tooth of time can erode in a long course of years. 
There remain thé grindings of rocks, heaps of moraines and bowlders, 
where the glacier had deposited them, to give testimony to its former 
existence, as long as one particle of the polish resists the atmospheric 
influences, as long as one stone of the moraine lies on another, as Jongas 
the bowlders, which have been transported far from their original 
places, are not destroyed from the earth by the hand of man. It will 
be a long time, many ages will have passed away, before all these wit- 
nesses have been annihilated, which testify of the ice, and by that time 
will they have spoken loudly and plainly enough to be understood bvall 
future generations. 

The girdle-formed terminal moraines, enclosing the glacicr-valley, 
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are particularly useful in giving us correct information, in our pursuit 
of Ae traces of glaciers in the region of the Alps. For the rock 
walls are usually so steep, that only occasionally is a single block lek 
on a suitable resting-place, whilst the detritus of the gandecks deprived 
of its support, always on the melting of the glacier, slides down into 
the valley, and but rarely do we find regularly disposed rows, like the 
gandecks of the present glaciers. Besides, our Alps are abundantly 
supplied with water, and especially in heavy rains do innumerable 
streams rush down over the rocky walls on all sides, which work their 
way under the —— of the gandecks, and sweep them off down 
into the valley. So only the larger blocks of the gandecks remain 
here and there, in the strangest, most threatening positions. This could 
only be effected by a steadily operating cause, which first carried the 
blocks thither, and only withdrew gradually and after a long time. 
Frequently a slight push seems sufficient to destroy the equilibrium 
and tumble them down, often do they rest on their smallest side, on a 
mere point: and it is only necessary to have examined their situation 
with but little accuracy, in order to be fully satisfied, that no mountain 
torrent, no stream of water could — them to where they are, much 
less plant them in such a position. Yet, although in most cases there 
only remain such singularly situated blocks of the gandecks. there do 
nevertheless exist gandecks with their line entire, in places where the 
valley wall has the form of a terrace and presents several gradations. 
For example, in the valley of the Rhone, above St. Maurice, and at 
Meyringia near Reichenbach. 

There is another circumstance connected with the terminal moraines. 
The trough-like basin in the bottom of the vale, which they mostly form 
in a half-moon running across it, affords them a solid foundation: only 
a single stream usually issues out of the centre, whilst the flanks op- 
pose ne extended line to the destructive force of the mountain streams. 
Consequently they are usually much better preserved in their entire 
peculiarity, and, when viewed from an elevated point overlooking the 
whole course of the vale, present the appearance of so many parallel 
half-moons with the convexity downwards. Let any one, for in- 
stance, follow the valley of the Rhone from its beginning down to the 
wide basin of the Leman, and contemplate those girdles, which seem to 
have been intended, like curved dams thrown up from side to side, to 
resist the current of the mountain stream. ‘The Rhone-glacier is now 
retreating ; already perhaps ten paces in front of its termination, where 
it begins to construct an insignificant moraine, the terminal moraine, left 
behind as the summer advances, takes the form of a large half-moon, a 
mass of bare stones piled up without order, on loose sand and gravel. 
There can be no doubt of its being a moraine deserted by the Bacon, 
for eye-witnesses in former years have seen it in contact with the 
glacier. We follow the course of the Rhone, a second half-moon 
receives us; we climb over it. It is loose detritus, here and there a 
small plant peeping out in verdure between the stones. Then follows 
a third, a fourth, and many more mounds, which are, without doubt, 
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moraines, and tradition says that, once, the glacier itself extended still 
lower. But the farther down we go into the flourishing valley of the 
Wallis, the more of these half-moons do we meet, at the distance of 
many miles from the glacier ; and if those situated nearer to the glacier 
are a rough heap of naked stones, the more distant ones are alread y 
ag with a carpet of sod and Alpine plants, and the farthest sustaln 
ofty firs of a hundred years old and even human habitations: and if 
we inquire into the history of the country, we learn that the forest has 
stood on the moraines, ever since men have dwelt in the valley, and no 
tradition tells that the glacier pushed forward his icy out-posts thus far. 

In almost all Alpine valleys we find these old moraines, and only where 
precipitous rocky sides meet in an acute angle at the bottom, and the 
stream, which rushes through the narrow tortuous bed, scarcely leaves 
room beside it for a small border-path, only there do the traces of them 
fail, and single blocks poised on the valley-walls are the only remaining 
witnesses. But what am I saying? Even when these are wanting, 
the polished surfaces of the rocky walls speak significantly—those 
necessary effects of the glacier-ground, whose scratches and grooves, 
whose smooth surfaces resist the operation of thousands of years, and 
often present before us indications as fresh and new, as if we had just 
bared them of the ice. 

All the valleys of our Alps, formed out of hard granite, limestone and 
other rock capable of a more or less fine polish, are completely covered 
with these smooth surfaces, and the direction of the strie in these Alpine 
valleys depends mostly on a motion proceeding from the summits of the 
chains as a centre, which radiating in every direction carries the glaciers 
down to the plains. The lateral walls of the valleys, unless modified 
by special circumstances, are all striated parallelly with the bottom of 
the valley, and these strie, although they cross the course of many 
streams which cascade over the sides of the valley at right angles, have 
not been effaced by the torrents of thousands of years. In the narrow 
Alpine vales, as for example in the Hasli, the formation of knobs of 
rounded rocks is very striking, and, in many elevated plains, the limits 
can be clearly seen, at which the polished round knobs cease and give 
place to sharply angular needles of granite. So surprising is this fact, 
in the Alps, that Saussure, whose keen eye it had not escaped, although 
he mistook the cause, representing it as peculiar to the granite, and 
affirming that low down, the granite always exhibits such rounded, 
smooth forms—which he called roches moutonntes—whilst above, 
sharp needles and angular crests characterize it. ‘To us who are ac- 
quainted with the cause which rounded off the corners, to us, these 
round knobs and furbished surfaces afford a certain proof that, as far as 
they reach, solid ice once covered and ground the bottom. And when, 
on the Aar declivity of the Sidelhorn and on the opposite one, at an alti- 
tude of 8000 feet ; on the gorge of the Hasli valley, 6000 feet high, we 
meet with these rounded knobs and polished surfaces, we hesitate not a 
moment to assert, that an immense glacier has once filled the whole 
Hasli valley and pushed on its icy masses to Meyringia and Brientz. 
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And should one acquainted with those regions retort upon us: “ The 
saddle of the Grimsel-pass is but 6000 feet high, why then did not your 
glacier empty itself out over it into the valley of the Rhone?” we need 
be at noloss for a reply ; for nature itself furnishes it, simply in the 
fact that, the Grimsel-pass is likewise polished and the strice run across 
over it—a proof, that the glacier of the Oberhasli, whose remains now 
form the two glaciers of the Aar, once united with the Rhone-glacier 
through a breach over the Grimsel-pass, and consequently really had 
the altitude ascribed to it. 

It is easy to trace the above-mentioned phenomena in most of the Al- 
pine valleys, and to prove that they are similarly situated with the Hasli 
valley ; that, consequently, there was once a period when the great 
cradle-vales of the chief rivers of central Europe comprehended the 
principal glacier-arms of the immense firn-sea, which issued out 
through them into the plains of Switzerland and Italy. If, however, we 
go down from the region of the Alps, into the valleys we find ourselves 
suddenly transported into different relations. The hard rock of the 
mountains, the granite, serpentine, limestone, etc., which receive agood 
polish, and retain it a long time, against all the effects of the weather, 
vanish, and the Molasse-districts of the plains spread themselves out 
before us with a dull geologic uniformity. This Molasse, a crumbling, 
soft sandstone, very easily affected by atmospheric changes, is capable 
of no polish : even if we succeed in smoothing it, in a short time the 
atmosphere removes the polish, and the former rough, irregular surface 
isagain presented. Nothing, therefore, can be said of a continuation of 
the smooth surfaces on the plains, and it might be doubted whether the 
glaciers actually extended farther than to the confines of the Alps ; for 
even the moraines desert us. True, the Molasse is covered with im- 
mense masses of layer and smaller drift, with round bowlders and accu- 
mulations of sand and gravel, the Alpine origin of which cannot be 
denied ; true, there lie scattered about everywhere blocks of Alpine rock, 
often of great size ; but the characteristic arrangement in long rows is 
wanting, and if we would account for this on the supposition that civili- 
zation has destroyed many of those half moons, and rendered their regu- 
lar disposition indiscoverable, yet this opinion, by no means, explains 
the entire want of the line-like order. But a look to the glaciers is 
sufficient to afford the most satisfactory explanation. Do they not spread 
themselves out in proportion to the width of the valley? And does not 
a glacier, which is disembogued into an extended plain, expand itself on 


all sides to fill it up? Andis not the terminal moraine more and more 


slender in proportion to this expansion, as it is stretched out over a 
much wider space? Must it not, in a large plain, exist only in single 
fragments, and must not every block which reaches the extremity be 
deposited by itself, without forming, in conjunction with its fellows, a 
continuous wall? If we take this into view, if wereflect that the glaciers 
brought down no more blocks nor rubbish, because they discharged 
themselves into these extensive plains, we shall readily apprehend why, 
on the Swiss plains, there exist only separate, scattered deposites, no 
constituent lines of terminal moraines. 
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If we have, however, measured our way through the manifold hills 
and valleys of the Molasse-formation, and reached the foot of the Jura 
(Oolitic) chains, which, like an immense half moon, enclose the circle 
on the north side, which the Alps complete on the south, here again the 
bottom is changed. ‘The limestone strata of this chain protrude them- 
selves from below the Molasse, in the form of lofty domes, and as soon 
as this hard rock appears on the surface, our guides also appear again, 
the polished and striated surfaces. Indeed, there stands the hill of 
Chamblon by Yverdun as a proof, that they would not have forsaken 
us even in the plain, if thestone of the Molasse were capable of retaining 
the polish. This dome-like hill, formed of the granular, yellow limestone 
of Néocomia, a part of the chalk formation, is not so high as many hills 
and plateaus of the Molasse-formation, and yet its entire surface to the 
lowest level of the plain is polished, and the polished surfaces are striated, 
like all rocks on which a glacier has ever rested. On the whole south- 
ern declivity of the Jura, however, from Aarau to Geneva, and even to 
Perte du Rhone, the smoothed surfaces are most beautifully developed, 
and even in much greater continuity than in the Alps. For the surfaces 
in their whole extent, and not merely the uppermost parts of the strata, 
were mostly exposed to the working of the ice, whilst in the Alps the 
numerous overturnings, chasms and fissures of the rocks occasioned a 
very irregular surface. ‘The direction of the strie, however, is usually 
from south-west to north-east, proving that the icy mass which filled the 
plain of Switzerland had this common direction of motion. For that 
this plain was completely filled with ice; that this ice extended up to 
the highest summits of the Jura, and pressed in even to the inner vales 
of the ridges of this chain of mountains, as we affirmed at the com- 
mencement of this article, the mere existence of these polished surfaces 
would of itself prove, did not other witnesses proclaim it, the numberless 
blocks of Alpine origin, which lie scattered everywhere on the southern 
declivity, as in the interior valleys of the Jura. ‘These blocks are mostly 
angular and have well preserved surfaces of fissures and edges: they 
are often of great weight, and lie, when this has not been swept off, on 
a bed of sand, gravel and bowlders. They are found scattered up to the 
loftiest peaks of the Jura, at least to the height of 4000 feet; their 
number is very great, and their extent on the Jura in a perpendicular 
line, is in the proportion to the elevation at which they are found in 
situ onthe Alps. I cannot here enter at length on the laws of their 
dispersion, and the refutation of all those hypotheses, which would at- 
tribute their positions to other causes than to the glacier-ice—this will 
be found more copiously treated in the before-mentioned work,—it is 
sufficient here, to have adduced these lost rocks of une Alps as evidence 
of an icy mass which filled the entire plains of Switzerland. 

Still this circle of phenomena was too small, to found upon it the 
opinion of an ice-period, an idea so contrary to the hitherto well estab- 
lished fundamental laws of the physical world. They could prove only 
an extension of the Alpine glaciers to the Jura, only a filling up the 
Swiss plain, and indeed some learned men have confined themselves to 
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this opinion. But important facts were opposed to this restriction, and 
the more I poeta, Bc these, the more lively was the idea awakened 
in me, of a general icing of the earth, such as I have detailed above. 

In almost all countries of the earth, which geology was able atten- 
tively 10 examine, it had discovered bowlders scattered, far away from 
their original beds, on a heterogeneous body of mineral. Their location 
in Poland, Russia, Germany, France, and England was known, their 
origin was referred to the lofty crests of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
and recourse was almost universally had to the idea of a mighty flood 
that had rolled its waves on from the north, transported these huge 
blocks over the Baltic and North Seas, and deposited them in the well 
known countries. Besides, the scratchings and polishing of the rocks 
in Sweden and England were known, and even these must favor the 
existence of such a flood, although no one could point to effects in any 
wise similar produced by the present waters of the earth. The flood 
was once a dogma in science, and any one, who stumbled at it in single 
points, although not contesting it as a whole, was exposing himself 
most adventurously. We regarded not the words of Cuvier, who, 
already on the discovery of the ante-mundane elephant found imbed- 
ded in the ice of the Lena, with the flesh, skin and hair well preserved, 
showed, that only a sudden catastrophe could have enveloped this mon- 
strous carcase, that it must have been encased in a moment, not after a 
long dashing about in the water, and that it was thus imbedded where 
the living animal was wont toroam. We gave no heed to what the 
northern voyagers narrated of the beds of fossil elephant bones, in.the 
ice of the extreme north of western America, to what was reported of 
the immense quantity of ivory imbedded in the frozen soil of Siberia, 
which forms so important an article of commerce. All these facts stood 
isolated there in science. No one ventured to consider them under 
one general point of view. 

Supported on the before mentioned facts, as on the general dispersion 
of bowlders (the cause of whose motion was now known) over all terrain 
and mountain formations, which led us to consider their dispersion as one 
of the last catastrophies of the crust of our earth—and on the beds of fossil 
bones of the diluvial layers in the temperate zone of Europe, I had al- 
ready oxpoensed an opinion of the former existence of a general ice-peri- 
od, a cooling of our globe foratime. New observations came afterwards 
to its support. On the Vosges, a mountain chain, which at present no 
more bears everlasting snow on its surface, were the most significant 
traces not only of polished rocks and bowlders discovered, but even well 
preserved omesl an lateral moraines were found, and so proved, 


that a temperature must have prevailed there, not unfavorable to the 
existence of glacier and firn in this nether mountain. My own obser- 
vations in England, in the autumn of the past year (1840,) corroborated 
anew my view, and at the same time, extended considerably the know- 
ledge of those modifications, which a different contour of the earth must 
produce. Convinced of the correctness of my opinion, 1 had already 
expressed, most distincily, in an assembly of f 
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Glasgow, my confidence, that in the mountains of Scotland, traces of 
glaciers must exist, and some days after I actually found, in company 
with my friend Dr. Buckland, the first moraines, in a valley on the 
eastern coast of Scotland. After having passed over all Scotland, I 
soon discovered from the position of the moraines, which existed in all the 
valleys, from the smooth surfaces of mural rocks and from the direction 
of the strie especially, that through all the valleys of the chain of Ben 
Nevis, this mighty mountain-stock, in all directions, glaciers had press- 
ed on to the plains, and extended down deep into the sea ; for, as I said 
above, in many parts of the coast I could descry the polished faces 
and the scratches, far beneath the surface. What Scotland had exhibit- 
ed, was not wanting in England and Ireland ; and in Ireland especially, 
the wide extent of the polished surfaces in the plains greatly favored 
the view about the Swiss valley, and proved that the failure of the traces 
of glaciers, was owing not to the features of the country, bnt to the na- 
ture of its minerals. For in Ireland, where granite, gneiss and other 
hard minerals form the bottom of the plains to a great extent, these 
traces are still as apparent as anywhere in the mountains. On the con- 
trary, in the same regions, and under the same apparent circumstances, 
they fail, wherever sand-stone prevails, whose composition does not 
favor their retention. It is manifest, how much even these glacier- 
traces in Ireland must favor a general pervasion of ice in our regions. 
Even the highest mountains of Ireland have scarcely a greater altitude 
above the level of the sea, than many plains of France, Germany and 
Ru&sia ! 

Thus then, is one great whole more and more fashioned out of the 
isolated fragments, which individuals were able to collect, and new en- 
largements and enrichments are being constantly contributed to that 
already known. The ranks of opponents are becoming gradually thin- 
ned, whilst the number of those convinced by the facts, is daily multi- 
plied. My view has come off victorious from the severe conflicts 
which it had to sustain in the circle of different societies, especially of 
the geological society at London ; and the excellent labors of Buckland 
and Lyell on the glacier-tokens in Scotland and England, have since 
shown, that science still numbers many men who know how to sacrifice 
to truth, the views which they early adopted and promulgated, as soon 
as they are satisfied as to the correctness of the facts which oppose 
them. May the period be not far distant, when the geologists of Ger- 
many, casting aside preconceived opinions, and perhaps also personal 
considerations, shall devote their great powers to this question! For I 
am convinced, that most of the mountains of Germany will soon speak 
out for the truth of this great event in the physical world. 
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ARTICLE V. 


Tae Stavi anp THerr LITERATURE. 
By Henry Dowoyna Kalussowski. 


Pouiso Lirerature. 


Tue social condition of the Poles before the establishment of Chris- 
tianity among them, was similar to that of the Bohemians. They had 
also the same belief in a deity, whom they called the God of Thunder ;* 
but they considered him to possess two opposite qualities, to which 
they gave two different denominations, namely, that of Biaty Bog (or 
white god), the principle of good, and Czerny Bog (or black god), the 
principle of evil. Marzanna, Ziewonia, and a number of other mythic 
personages that figure in the Slavic pantheon, appear to have been the 
divinities of different localities, or elsewere borrowed from the Greeks and 
Romans, without much knowledge of their original attributes. 

The art of agriculture was practised among them, and even carried 
to a considerable degree of perfection, before their adoption of Chris- 
tianity, if we may rely on the testimony of the English monk, St. Boni- 
face, as well as on thatof Forster in his Entdeckungen in Norden. Not- 
withstanding the reproaches on the score of superstition which have 
been made against the Slavi of those times, the virtue of hospitality is 
generally acceded to them, for which we have no less an authority than 
that of Maurice, Emperor of Byzantium.t 

Towards the close of the tenth century, Mieczyslaus placed Chris- 
tianity upon the throne of Poland—a change for which probably more 
than one-half of the nation were already prepared, although there were 
some remote corners of the kingdom where the new religion long con- 
tinued to be opposed, and finally triumphed only at the point of the 
sword ; such were the provinces of Pomerania, the Prussias, &c. 
Some tribes even perished entirely, rather than submit to the propaga- 
ting zeal of the German soldier-monks, summoned for this purpose 
about the year 1225, by Konrad, Prince of Masovia. That the Polish 
warriors and husbandmen did not immediately take an eminent rank in 
civilization will not appear surprising, if we consider the means at their 
command ; but it is incontestable that immediately upon the adoption 
of Christianity, the kingdom became one of the most powerful of 





* Unum enim Deum (says Procopius), fulgoris effectorem, Dominum hujus universi- 
tatis, solum agnoscunt. 

+ He expresses himself concerning them in these terms: “ Sunt quoque adversus pe- 
regrinos benigni, magnoque studio servant incolumes, salvosque de uno loco in alium 
deducunt, quo necesse habent, ut et si, per incuriam ejus qui servare talem debet, acci- 
dat ut damno peregrinus afficiatur, bellum ipsi inferat vicinus ejus, pietatem arbitratus, 
sic ulcisci peregrinum.’ 
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Northern Europe. The Emperor Otho, under pretext of visiting the 
tomb of St. Albert the Martyr, came in person to Poland, in the year 
1000, for the purpose of consolidating an alliance with Boleslaus the 
Great; and Otho’s successor, Henry JI, became convinced at Budy- 
szyn (Bautzen) how dangerous it would be to alienate this pater 
king, who was the first in Europe that dared to assume, in spite of 
ee and emperors, a title which at length none was hardy enough to 
refuse him. 

The laws and institutions established by Boleslaus, although not very 
favorable to literary progress, (inasmuch as one of his decrees had for 
its object the destruction of all manuscripts, as calculated to detach his 
people from military pursuits,) demonstrate on the other hand the natu- 
ral intelligence and docility of a people who could so perfectly adapt 
themselves to the great and wise measures then introduced. That which 
we shall call the first period of Polish history (to wit, from 980 to 
1139) was occupied by conquests and the propagation of the Christian 
religion. Consequently tradition has preserved to us only the few ec- 
clesiastical canticles already mentioned,* and some legal forms called 
customs (zwyczaje). ‘Towards the end of this period, Poland first 
obtained an historian worthy of the name; this was Martin Gallus, so 
called from his birth-place : and we may here observe that nearly all 
the clergy were either Pion, Italian, or Bohemian, there being but very 
few Germans amongst them. This epoch presents a curious phenome- 
non in the establishment of cities and the increase of their inhabitants, 
in consequence of the protection afforded them by a government, which 
seemed entirely absorbed in conquest, and in urging the people to the 
same pursuits. In the absence of all testimony to the contrary, are we 
not justified in supposing that this influx of strangers was owing to the 
superior social and intellectual progress which the country had already 
made under all its disadvantages ? for although no literary work of this 
period has survived to our days, we are not thence to conclude that none 
was actually produced. 

The period between 1139 and 1333 presents a continual and mortal 
conflict between two opposing principles both in politics and civilization, 
namely, that of aristocracy with absolute monarchy, and that of the 
spirit of nationality with the foreign tendencies caused by the immigra- 
tion of multitudes of strangers that threatened its annihilation. Hence, 
although there are historical and legislative documents still extant, be- 
longing to this epoch, the purely national progress is confined to the 
triumph of procuring thatall sermons and other public discourses should 
be made in the vulgar tongue.t The turbulent times during which the 





* See Vol. ii., p. 571. 

+ We think it necessary to mention here two names, the most celebrated in the his- 
tory of our literature. The first is that of Archbishop Fulco, who, during his adminis- 
tration, among other ordinances decreed as follows: “Item statuimus, ut omnes ec- 
clesiarum rectores seu plebani per universam diocesis Polonie gentis constituti, pro 
honore suarum ecclesiarum, et ad laudem dominicam, habeant scholas per licentiam do- 
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throne of Poland passed from one branch to another of the same dynas- 
ty, were very prejudicial to the national language. About 1250, the 
secular clergy of Poland, in order to hinder the encroachments of the 
party to which they afterwards became attached, or to secure to them- 
selves the affections of the mass of the people, did all in their power to 
cover it with abuse ; and it was then the bishops ordained that the 
Latin text of all clerical lectures should be explained in the Polish 
tongue, and at the same time forbade the teaching of the German lan- 
guage in the parochial schools. From the same epoch is to be dated 
the social exclusion of the ancient Lechs, or aboriginal inhabitants of 
Poland, and also the dislike and contempt shown by the nobility for the 
citizen or burgher class, which extended to sucha degree, that these lat- 
ter, being treated as outcasts, never took a deep root in Poland, but lived 
in the country merely as sojourners for the sake of gain ; becoming 
more and more regardless of the fate and fortunes of Poland, in pro- 
portion as their affections were alienated by persecution and the depri- 
vation of their civil mghts. This strikingly appears from the fact that 
the citizens of Cracow, Dantzic, Wilna, and Warsaw, who enjoyed 
privileges and immunities almost equal to those of the noblesse, have 
ever been distinguished for their patriotism, while the inhabitants of all 
the other cities and towns have shown jthe utmost indifference for 
everything Polish, and have either gradually disappeared among the 
other classes, or have contributed to swell the amount of emigration to 
foreign lands. 

In the fourteenth century, when, as we have seen, literature was 
flourishing in Bohemia, Poland also presented the pleasing spectacle of 
a quickening intellectual cultivation. History was the principle object 
of attention among the literati of those times, and questions of legisla- 
tion and government occupy a prominent place in their writings. Of 
polemical discussions there are no traces; for the Poles did not readily 
participate in the religious reforms which were then spreading over the 
rest of Europe. They indeed afforded protection to such as were per- 
secuted in their own countries for opinion’s sake, but they themselves 
were indifferent to dogmatic disputes, their attention being pre-occu- 
pied with questions of a purely political nature, that deeply affected 
their present condition. ‘Thus they formally accorded their protection 
to the Jews and Gypsies in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ;* to 
the Hussites in the fifteenth; and in the sixteenth to the Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Socinians, &c.: but the Poles themselves took no part in 
the Reformation prior to the commencement of the sixteenth century 
It is difficult to assign positive reasons why this reform did not descend 
among the mass of the people, and why both Reformers and Catholics 





minicam statutas, non ponant theutonicam gentem ad regendum ipsas, nisi in polonica 
lingua ad auctores exponendos in latinum polonice informati.” The second is Arch- 
bishop Swinka, who renewed the same orders, and established the institution of paro- 
chial schools on a solid foundation, about the middle of the 13th ceatury. 

* In the thirteenth century, the villages and cultivated lands in Poland were nearly 
all in the possession of the Jews. 
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seem to have co-operated to prevent the agricultural population from 
embracing the new doctrines. Is the reason to be sought in the ten- 
dency of the times, which caused all political rights to be absorbed by 
the magnates of the land, or in the want of union between the citizens 
and rural classes, or else in the intimate connection that existed between 
the clergy and the nobility? These, however, are questions of an his- 
torical character, and to the historian their elucidation must be left. 

In 1347, was founded the University of Cracow. At first, various 
obstacles hindered its development ; but at length, in 1364, the bull of 
Pope Urban V. gave it a new impulse, and the name of Jaroslaus 
Skotnicki appears as the protecting genius of this nursery of the arts, 
Among the contemporaries of Skotnicki was apres de Melsztyn, a 
man of grand conceptions, and the right hand of the reformer and legis- 
lator Casimir III.; it was he who drew up the code of laws, one of 
the most ancient in Europe, under the title of Statuta, sive Codex 
Terrestris, which was promulgated at Wislica, in 1348, before the 
assembled barons, seigneurs, — delegates of the people. 

With Casimir the Great commences the third period of Polish his- 
tory, (viz., from 1330 to 1650,) a period that was truly the age of gold 
both in politics and literature. The state of the bodily health of indi- 
viduals, may always be known by the manner in which the several 
faculties perform their functions ; in like manner, the rise, prosperity, 
and decay of a nation, are but symptoms of the internal condition of 
its population and government. At first, all its proceedings are untried 
and hazardous; but that Providence who covers with his hand the 
infancy of man, likewise watches over the tottering steps of new-born 
nations. Afterwards it becomes like an ardent youth, hardy, impetuous, 
irresistible—this is the epoch of conquest. In the maturity of its 
social development and vigor, its alliance is courted by surrounding 
nations, while it is enabled to extend the shield of its protecting power 
over the distressed and suffering, that flee to it from other and less 
favored lands ; and now it sees its best and most glorious days. But 
this happy state must also sooner or later have an end; the progress of 
luxury and internal dissensions render it less and less capable of resist 
ing external attacks, and it gradually sinks into decrepitude and insigni- 
ficance, although individual acts of self-sacrifice and heroism may from 
time to time interrupt for a while its downward career: its chief 

ssessions of value then, are its history, its ancient traditions, and its 
iterature, which oftentimes sends forth a gleam of expiring energy, 
rekindling the national ardor, and seeming to give promise of the return 
of happier days. Such was the condition of Poland, and such the 
aspect of its literature, from 1330 to 1770, and onwards. 

This period of Polish history being but a succession of disasters, of 
Tatar invasions, and of encroachments of the Germans, under the 
names of Knights of the Cross or Hospitalers, on the rights and pos- 
sessions of the Slavo-Russians, its melancholy details offer little of 
interest to the view, besides the disappearance of the Slavic language 
in the possessions yielded to the Teutonic knights, and the laying waste 
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of cities and rural districts, if we except the gradual enlargement of the 
rights of a certain class. This period, notwithstanding, served to pave 
the way for a union with a nation of an entirely different origin—a 
union that had the effect of extending and at the same time exalting 
the influence of Polish civilization. 

The history of the Lithuanian nation well deserves a separate con- 
sideration. € cannot here enter into its details; but we may be per- 
mitted to remark, that it presents the extraordinary phenomenon of a 
people ene two millions in number, different in language, religion, 
and political condition, placed in the midst of the Slavic races, yet 
never subjugated by them, quickened at length by the spirit of 
Christianity, and voluntarily uniting itself to these same Slavi, and 
forming with them one country cemented by the bond of a common 
religion. ‘This event affords the best and most felicitous example of 
national amalgamation on record ; but the origin of it, and the precise 
means by which it was brought about, constitute a mystery of which no 
one has hitherto been able to afford a satisfactory solution. 

As Poland was in the possession of seminaries of learning in the twelfth 
century, it follows that she must then have had men capable of giving in- 
struction ; and as we know that these schools were modelled on those 
of Italy and France, it will readily be admitted that her state of literary 
cultivation must at least have approached that of those two countries. 
We have indeed no positive proofs to advance of the truth of this 
position, but it is sufficiently evident that the mass of the people were 
in a state of progress. The productions of several historical writers 
show, by their freedom from the absurdities of the age, and the absence 
of concessions to popular prejudices, that Polish civilization had 
already attained a considerable degree of advancement.* 

Martinus Polonus, who died between 1275 and 1280, was employed 
at Rome by the popes of his time, viz., from Innocent Iv: to 
Nicolas III]. He must have been a man of superior talents ; his works 
on the decretals of the popes, Sermones de tempore et de sanctis, his 
Chronicle of Popes and Emperors, etc., were printed in the course of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries at Strasburg, Antwerp, Paris, 
Lyons, Basle, and Venice, which shows the esteem in which were held 
the knowledge and erudition of this learned Pole, reared in the schools 
of his native country. And he was not alone in this respect, being 

receded by Matthew Cholewa, Kadtubek, Boguchwat, and Godislaus 
Daithic. There are also many anonymous writers who contributed not a 
little by their productions to the progress of knowledge and civilization.t 

Vitelius wrote a valuable work on optics, published for the first 





* There are several authors whose works might be cited in proof of this fact, but we 
will merely refer the reader to the edition of Martin Gallus, published by M. Lelewel at 
Wilna. 

t All the writers of this period are distinguished for the clearness of their style, and 
by their manner of discussing the topics of the day without superstition or scholastic 
disputes. 
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time at Niiremberg in 1533, under the title of Perspective libri de- 
cem. It was republished by Bisner at Basle in 1572, in a work 
entitled, Optice thesaurus Alhazeni Arabis libri septem, nunc 
primum editi. Ejusdem liber de crepusculis et nubium ascensionibus. 
Item Vitelionis Turingo-Poloni libri decem.* This publication proves 
that the optical system — by Vitelius was entirely different 
from that of the learned Arab, Al-Hazim, and answers tu that now 
taught after five centuries of progress. It will perhaps be replied 
that these men may acquired their knowledge elsewhere than in 
Poland—true ; but we retort, without seeking further for an illustration, 
Do we see the ignorant Bedouins going to Paris or London, to study 
philosophy and science? And is not the conviction of the necessity of 
obtaining abroad that which is wanting at home, already a step gained 
in advance? It is clear that from the possession of such men among 
her citizens, Poland, even as early as the thirteenth century, must have 
made considerable progress in civilization. ‘This is evident without 
quoting the testimony of the Byzantine historians, who affirm that the 
aposties of the Christian religion among the Slavi, after having done 
everything to excite the rage of these people, returned disappointed at 
having missed the crown of martyrdom. ‘That kindness and forbear- 
ance towards strangers, even when appearing under the guise of 
enemies, which, perhaps in compliance with the laws of hospitality, 
has always been exhibited by the Slavic race, formed atleast the germ 
of that civilization which Christianity in after times served to develope. 

We have already made mention of something done for the further- 
ance of civilization in Poland in the fourteenth century. On this topic 
we wish to add a few words. ‘The influence of German mysti- 
cism, the intestine broils fomented by the various pretenders to the 
throne, and the contests carried on by the magnates against the kings 
for the extension of their rights, left the Poles but little leisure to devote 
to literary pursuits. This period, in which the clergy showed them- 
selves equally zealous in endeavoring to shield the poor peasantry from 
oppression, and to preserve the native language from the effects of 
foreign encroachments, affords us but a few legislative fragments written 
some in Polish and some in Latin.t ‘The solitude of the Benedictine 
monasteries became the asylum of literature, which fled affrighted from 
the clash of arms ; but this solitude has been the means of depriving us 
of the names of the individuals to whom the country was so much in- 
debted, by transferring the merit of their labors to the fraternity to which 
they belonged. ‘The Benedictines, in the fourteenth century, were to 
Poland what Byzantium became some time after to the whole of 
Europe. Queen Hedwiga, who contributed so powerfully to the union of 
Lithuania with Poland, and extended the bounds of the Christian religion 





* His name in Polish was Ciolek, but in Latin he took the name of his mother, who 
was-from Turingen. 

+ These have all been collected by the learned and indefatigable Lelewel, the author 
, Of eighty-five works already printed, and who is daily announcing to the world new 
discoveries in history and archeology. 
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even to the pagans of Wilja and Newiaza, also established a fund for the 
support of several Poles in the university of Prague in 1397.* 

The fifteenth century commenced under excellent auspices. The 
reigns of Wladislaus the Short and his son Casimir the Great, and the 
union with Lithuania in 1386, and with Wallachia in 1401, decided the 
political and intellectual preponderance of Poland among the Slavic 
races. Bohemia was at that time plunged in civil war, and was ravaged 
by enemies on every side. Russia had not yet freed herself from the 
‘Tatar yoke, and her internal divisions and dissensions, fomented by 
the distrust of the Khan and the covetousness of the Duke of Muscovy, 
prevented her from forming a rallying point for the Slavi; while the 
Illyrian races were a prey to the rapacity of the Turks and the Em- 
perors. 

Gregory of Sanok, who was born in the year 1400, and died at a very 
advanced age, holds a prominent place among the cultivators of useful 
knowledge ; he was the first to enter his protest against the scholastic 
subtleties that then occupied men’s minds, and which he aptly termed 
“vigilantium somnia.” With regard to the professors of the vain science 
of astrology, he justly remarks that, “ they who undertake to penetrate 
the future not only deceive themselves, but torment those who long for 
the good or dread the evil fortune that is predicted them.” Being him- 
self an ardent and successful cultivator of polite literature, he contributed 
essentially to the purification of the Latin language from the innumera- 
ble barbarisms with which it had become corrupted; he was also the 
first to introduce the Bucolics of Virgil to the notice of his countrymen. 
John Dtugosz (Longinus), who was born in 1415, is known as a 
learned historian, an able politician, and a skilful diplomatist, and Jike- 
wise as the preceptor of Wladyslav, King of Bohemia and Hungary, 
and of the Polish monarchs Alexander, Albert, and Sigismund I.; he 
founded certain scholarships for students of civil law in the University 
of Cracow, which survived until they were destroyed in the present 
century by the confiscations of the Holy Empire. The historical work 
of Dtugosz cannot indeed stand the test of modern criticism ; but if we 
consider the models on which he worked, and the circumstances of the 
age in which he lived, we shall find in it far greater matter of praise 
than of censure. John of Gtogow obtained a high rank among native 
authors by his numerous works on physics, and especially on astronomy. 
His craniological system, formed three centuries before that of Gall, 
must be regarded as a highly meritorious performance, particularly since 
communication was then much less easy with China, where this science 
is said to have originated. Lawrence Korvin, professor of literature in 








* It must not be supposed from the fact here mentioned that Poland lacked schools 
of her own, for such was by no means the case. And it speaks volumes for the intel- 
ligence and liberality of sentiment of the Poles, that during the most prosperous period 
of their history, when their universities were filled with pupils both native and foreign, 
they raised funds to enable youths of Polish origin to pursue their studies in the cele- 
brated schools of Padua, Bologna, Paris, Leipsic, Louvaine, Liege, &c. &c. 
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the University of Cracow, resigned his office to become the ambassador 
of the king of Bohemia to several of the courts of Europe. His elegant 
— compositions in Latin were printed again and again at Vienna, 
ipsic, Basle, Frankfort on the Main, &c. ;—a proof if one were want- 
ing, that Poland and her learned men were not then without consideration 
in the rest of Europe. Paul of Krosno, who succeeded to the chair of 
Gregory of Sanok in the University of Cracow, and who was also a 
Latin poet and an accomplished es. passed the latter part of his 
life in Hungary, in the .nidst of scientific pursuits. Much might be 
said on the value and importance of his works, written in the universal 
language of the learned, but we pass on to Albert of Brudzewo, the 
master of Copernicus. ‘The astronomical works of Albert were reprinted 
in Italy for the use of the seminaries of learning in that country. Co- 
pernicus himself already began to acquire a portion of celebrity 
in this century, but the full blaze of his glory was reserved for the next. 
Gorski, an able historian and jurist, has presented to us many interest- 
ing facts relating to his own times, and has also the merit of. rescuing 
from destruction the labors of his predecessors. John, Baron of Os- 
trorog, who flourished from 1450 to 1500, wrote de Reformanda Repub- 
lica ; many of the doctrines which he taughtrin the fifteenth century 
were inculcated by Jean Jacques Rousseau in the eighteenth. Men of 
great genius, notwithstanding the distance of time and place, often hit 
on the same expedients for correcting those evils which the prejudices 
of mankind have continued to propagate. ‘To this century likewise be- 
longs the chancellor Laski, the Polish Trebonius, and a host of ot her 
men rendered eminent by their labors for the public good, as well as by 
the extent and depth of their literary and scientific attainments.* 
During the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth century, 
the literary glory of Poland was at its height. We shall not undertake 
an enumeration of the distinguished men of this period, for in the single 
reign of Sigismund Vasa, Poland counted one thousand one hundred 
and forty-nine eminent literary and scientific characters, and one hun- 
dred on ten distinguished military commanders. But when we know 
that this monarch lost two crowns, and shattered the prosperity and 
hastened the downfall of Poland, in such wise that neither the exertions 
of his virtuous son Wladislas Vasa nor the struggle of sixty years 
could suffice to arrest it—when, we sav, Sigismund III., though sur- 
rounded by 1,260 distinguished men, could yet bring about by his mis- 
management the ruin of that power which the single exertions of 
Wladislas the Short had te ae in 1333, in the midst of internal 


dissensions and foreign invasions,—it becomes evident that the favorite 
maxim of the present day, that principles are everything and men no- 








* We think that the names and works that we have cited, forming as they do but a 
small portion of what we could have produced, if not restricted by the limits of an 
article like the present, will be sufficient to show the incorrectness of the sweeping 
assertion made by the Encyclopedia Americana, that “ Polish literature is not very 
valuable in a scientific point of view.”—See Vol. x, p. 209. 
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thing, is not unqualifiedly true ; since principles are but instruments, 
and man is the artificer who makes use of those instruments, and to 
whom they owe their very existence. 

The epoch commencing with Sigismund ITI., and ending with Au- 
gustus III., deserves to be better studied and better understood than it 
has hitherto been, by every man to whom the utter destruction of a 
still existing nation is not indifferent, and to whom his own country is 
dear. In the sixteenth century Muret, comparing Italy with Poland, 
expresses himself in the following flattering terms : 


* Qual’ é fra le due nazioni italiana e polacca quella che merita 
“maggior lode relativamente alle scienze ed alle arti? Sono forse 
‘Ttaliani fra i quali si trover 4 appena la centesima parte che il studi 
“jl latino edil greco,e che abbia il gusto delle scienze ; ovvero i 
‘“ Polacchi, in mezzo di quali un gran numero possiede a perfezione le due 
‘+ Jingue,e che hanno un transporto talmente deciso per le scienze e per 
‘‘Je arti, che vi, consacrano la loro intiera esistenza.” 


Paul Minucci, who was sent on an embassy from the Duke of Tus- 
cany to the Polish court, on being asked by the queen how he liked the 
country, replied: ‘‘ Sacra maesta, nelle rovine cogianate dalle tante 
guerre si 1iconosce ben ancora la fertilita del paese e la disinvoltura de’ 

esani nel risarcire il guasto.” Bernard O’Connor, physician to John 
Sobieski, in his History of Poland, gives his testimony to the learning 
of her savants, the virtue of her women, and the bravery of her soldiers. 
A Frenchman travelling in Poland about the year 1700 furnishes the 
following account of the state of education in the country : 


“Ce qui me piaisoit le plus en ce valet que ce gentil homme m’avoit 
‘“‘donné pour me conduire, est qu’il parloit latin 4 merveille, ce qui semble 
‘‘estre quasi naturel aux Polonaix, n’y ayant aucun qui ne seache cette 
“langue, jusques-mesme aux enfants de laboureurs et de paisans, qui 
“les envoyent estudier aux villes, iusques 4 lige de quinze ans, 
“oi pour lors ils peuvent aider a leurs péres, bien qu’ils n’ayent pas le 
“moyen de les faire estudier, ce qui oblige les pauvres escoliers d'aller 
“par les rues demander de quoy vivre en criant: Pauperibus elemosinum, 
“ete., ou bien s’assemblent devant quelque image de Nostre-Dame 
“dans les carrefours, pour chanter quelque hymne, et quelque autre 
‘‘priére en faux bourdon, durant lequel temps un ou deux d’entre eux 
‘‘ questent avec leur livre ouvert aux passants, qui leurs font des aumdnes, 
“qui servent 4 les nourir pendant leurs estudes, y ayant avec cela des 
“petites fondations charitables dans les colléges, pour leur donner 
“ quelque potage et un peu de pain, dont la plupart de ces pauvres escoliers 
‘* vivent, et ce qui estde plus merveilleux, c’est qu'ils apprennent la langue 
“ latine en si peu de tems, et avec tant de perfection, que plusieurs a les 
“voir parler se ieunes, et si rhetoriquement, ont cru qu’elle estoit leur 
“Jangue naturelle.” 


Here we have the favorable testimony of four witnesses of different 
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nations and different times to the ardor of the Polish nation in the cause 
of civilization and the pursuit of knowledge. Muret wrote during the 
very acme of Polish prosperity, viz., in the sixteenth century ; Minucci 
in the beginning of its decline and fall, and during all the calamities of 
war ; O'Connor in times of rapid declension , od the French authority 
we have quoted, when the soil of Poland was already covered with her 
ruins. But even in the midst of devastations with which no other 
country has been afflicted, in addition to that retrograde movement com- 
mon to the whole of Europe during the seventeenth century, we see that 
the people were neither entirely destitute of resources, nor without some 
traces of their ancient spirit, however subdued and overclouded by cir- 
cumstances. But let us return for a while to those happier and more 
lorious times that preceded this lamentable state of things, in order to 
justify the renown and do honor to the exertions of those who aided 
in exalting Poland to so high a place among the nations of the earth. 

Nicolas Kopernik, or Copernicus, the son of a citizen and council- 
man (rajca) of Cracow, serves as a connecting link between the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. He was preceded, as we have shown, by several 
eminent individuals ; but with himself properly commences an epoch 
that was more fruitful than any other in men distinguished for their at- 
tainments in every department of knowledge.* It is of course impos- 
sible to enumerate here even the principal of them, since it would carry 
us entirely beyond our limits ; we shall therefore confine ourselves at 
present to such as seem to be little known to foreigners. 

Bernard of Lublin, one of the earliest Polish Protestants, published 
between 1500 and 1505 a treatise on capital punishment. He therein 
discloses the same views on the subject as those which four centuries 
later raised Maria Beccaria to the rank of the first jurist of his age. As 
early as 1505 the art of mnemonics found an adyocate and expositor in 
the virtuous Prawdanezyc. John of Stobnica, who in 1507 filled 
the chair of philosophy in the university of Cracow, deserves our 
respect for his exertions in purifying philosophy from the influence of 
scholasticism. 

The case of John of Dantzic (Dantiscus), who was a brewer’s son, fur- 
nishes another example of the progress of sound opinion ; showing as it 
does that, notwithstanding the prejudices common to all nations in those 
times, the path lay open in Poland for talent, genius, and virtue, to the high- 
est civil and ecclesiastical dignities. If other instances are needed, we may 
cite those of Stanislaus Hosius, president of the Council of Trent; 





- 


* There are certain kinds of pardonable ambition, and among them is the desire of 
appropriating to one’s country the honor of producing men whose talents have com- 
manded the applause of the world. Thus, for instance, Copernicus was for a long 
time claimed by the Germans as a countryman, and afierwards by the Bohemians. At 
present Copernicus belongs to all mankind; but his origin is undoubtedly Polish, in 
proof of which we may cite the Italian translation by Zaydler of a treatise written by 
Sniadecki at Wilna in 1801, where he is called *‘Nicolo Copernico astronomo polacco.’’ 
See also Malte Brun’s Tableau de la Pologne ancienne et moderne. Frag. 2ieme. 
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of Janicki,a peasant’s son, who, notwithstanding his youth, raised him- 
self high in public estimation ; and of Kromer, bishop of Cracow, the 
Polish historian. These men were all of base origin, as it was then 
and still is in many countries the fashion to speak; yet not only was 
the senatorial chair accorded them, but, whatis stranger still, every circum- 
stance by which the parvenu is distinguished from those whose nobili- 
ty is of older date disappeared before the progress of enlightened 
opinion in a country two thirds of whose frontiers bordered on barbari- 
ans and enemies to the march of mind. 

We cannot pass over in silence the contemporary of Dantiscus, the se- 
cond Martin of Olkasz, who in 1515 prepared the revision of the calendar, 
which was not promulgated til] 1583, forty-three years after the death 
of the author, under the name of Gregory XIII. It is easy to under- 
stand why the mathematicians assembled in 1572 and 1577 at Rome 
did not do justice to the author of a work in which they have changed 
nothing of consequence ; but it is difficult to explain the silence which 
has since been-so generally observed on the subject. During this rapid 
progress of literature and science, the national language, which as early 
as the time of Casimir Jagellon (1445-1492) became the language 
of the court, received its first rudiments of grammar in a dissertation 
on the subject by Zaborowski, published in 1519. 

The light of knowledge penetrating to all classes, naturally gave rise 
to a general desire and struggle for improvement in all the arts of life ; 
hence the favorite topics of discussion became the solution of various 
questions in the social, administrative, and political systems of the coun- 
try, all of which received a new impetus by the considerations which 
the progress of the Reformation suggested. ‘The powers of imagina- 
tion and reason were all carried in one direction by this torrent, even as 
a vessel is borne onward in the course of a powerful stream in spite of 
wind and sails. ‘The poet, the philosopher, the jurist, and even the 
mathematician, the astronomer, and the alchemist, were all striving to- 
wards perfection, were all seeking to work out, each in his own sphere 
and from his particular point of view, a general emancipation of the 
human intellect. If in some feature of the social condition, as for ia- 
stance in the condition of the peasantry, an exception to this general 
tendency be observed to exist, the cause must be sought in the opposi- 
tion created by individual and powerful interests, and in a natural dread 
of the near or remote consequences of general emancipation—a dread 
which was greater than we can now well conceive, inasmuch as men could 
not tell how to make such untried and radical changes agree with the 
existing state of other national institutions, or in what manner the ex- 
change of compulsory service for voluntary labor was to be brought 
about, 

The general tendency to amelioration had the effect of causing, in 
1526, the appointment of a deputation for collecting and arranging the 
laws of the state. This important task was entrusted to John Tenczyn- 
ski, a powerful magnate, who was placed at its head, with nine others. 
It may perhaps not be thought irrelevant, to point outin this connexion 

10* 
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a few of the articles composing the code projected by them, in order 
to show how certain questions of natural right were then understood in 
Poland, without instituting any invidious comparison with the opinions 
and practices of other nations at the same epoch. It is true that these 
articles do not contain any thing that is new at the present day; indeed 
it would be strange if they did ; but if we make allowance for the four 
centuries that have since elapsed, we shall be able to give them a just 
ean Thus, for instance, it was decreed that the king, instead 
of appearing personally in courts of justice, should be represented by 
councillors ; that advocates refusing to undertake the defence of the 
poor should be excluded from the practice of thefr profession ; that 
physicians, whose knowledge and skill are of such high importance to 
individual well-being, should undergo an examination before the colleges 
and national assemblies ; that the exportation of wheat (Poland being 
emiuently an agricultural country) should be entirely free ; that if a 
peasant bound to the soil should run away from a bad master, he should 
merely be compelled to restore such effects as he might have in his 
possession belonging to such master, &c. 

In the year 1529, Lithuania, which had been one of the last nations in 
Europe to embrace Christianity, feeling the beneficent influence of 
her adopted sister country, promulgated a very systematic code of 
laws, consisting at first of ten and afterwards of thirteen chapters, 
known bythe name of Statut Litewski (Statutus Litvanicus). Some 
years previous to this, to wit in 1506, the government, noticing the 

eat increase in the number of Jews in the country, appointed the 
chief Rabbis of their communities or synagogues as organs for official 
communication with the government in all matters connected with the 
welfare of their people ; this was done with the noble design of natural- 
izing and identifying with the interests of the country this obstinate sect, 
who, however, never saw fit to profit by the advantages held forth to them. 
The result of the perfect tolerance extended to all sects of religionists, 
whether Christian or not, had a powerful effect in increasing the popu- 
lation and prosperity of Poland, and the patriotic enthusiasm of the 
people. Thus, m 1508, the Tatars settled in Lithuania since the 
victory of Witold over Tamerlane’s generals, being called upon by their 
brethren and co-religionists to jom them, replied in the following strain : 
“Neither God nor his Prophet commands either you to pillage, or us to 
be ungrateful ; we hold you as freebooters, and in chastizing you with 
our swords we punish felons and not our brethren. Remain beyond 
the Wolga as long as the other hordes do not drive you thence. We, 
who dwell on the banks of the Waka,* will shed our blood for our dear 
Lithuanians, who treat us as brothers.” 








* Waka is the name of a river and of a colony of Tatars between Wilno and Troki, 
about twenty English miles from the former place. There is also a considerable colony 
of Tatars called Konia Tatarski, (the end of the Tatars,) bordering on Minsk, besides 
several others ; the number of Tatars in Lithuania amounts to 50,000—an honest and 
laborious people. In a space of 300 years, there is recorded but one case of murder, 
and one of robbery, among the ‘l'atars dwelling in Minsk ; and the robbery was the 
effect uf the general misery caused by the severe taxation of 1819 and 20. 
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Under the protection of this liberty of conscience, Frycz, Modrzew- 
ski (Modrevius) published, in 1551, a book De Emendanda Republica, 
which deserves a place by the side of the immorta! productions of a 
Vatel, a Grotius, and a Machiavelli ; and we would recommend its 

rusal to every lawyer and jurist, before proceeding to the study of 

ontesquiew’s Esprit des Lois. Questions in dogmatic theology at 
this time employed the pens of a number of able writers. Okolski, in 
his Numerus et Ordo Episcoporum, and Orlowski, in his Defensus 
Episcopatus Kiovensis, advocate the equal rights of all Christians to a 
representation in the legislature of the country. The Protestant Pen- 
cicki, in his work entitled, Differentiarum inter homines unius reli- 
gionis capita, confines himself to questions purely dialectic. Wiszo- 
waty is the author of Narrutio compendiarum Bibliothece antitrinita- 
rium; Lubieniecki of Historia Reformationis Ecclestarum Polonia. 
Peter of Goniondz composed, in 1562, a treatise advocating the doc- 
trines of the Baptists. Budny and Czechowicz, in 1572-77, translated 
the Bible for the Lutherans ; and in 1606, Statorius published his 
version of the New Testament. Zaborowski is the author of a Pro- 
testant work entitled, Fire and Water, in refutation of the doctrines of 
the Arians ;* of a similar tendency are the productions of Gregory of 
Zarnowiec, and Petrice of Jodlowka. Reszka, Skarga, and Cichocki, 
all Catholics, wrote against the Protestants, and especially the Arians. 
Religious tolerance was guaranteed to John Schimel, the nuncio of the 
patriarch of Constantinople, in the year 1369, and it was never violat- 
ed ;¢ and renewed assurances to the same effect, granted in 1507, 1%23, 
and 1578, only served to confirm the welfare and security of the differ- 
ent religious sects. As under the shade of a noble elm, a numerous 
family of saplings grow up around it, and serve in time to sustain its 
empire over the forest ; so the paternal tolerance and protection 
extended by the state to all its subjects without distinction, created for it a 
host of “supporters in the grateful feelings of an attached people. The 
good effects of this just and magnanimous conduct are so conspicuous, 
that even the most severe republicans are constrained to award the meed 
of approbation to the Polish sovereigns of that period. 

As the social condition of Poland thus became improved, the rights 
of her citizens were enlarged. In 1564, the choice of judges was 
entrusted to the people ; and in 1552, the inquisition was banished from 
the country. In 1578, the right of literary property, a new and most 
important measure, was guaranteed to authors and publishers. In 1580. 
Warszewicki earnestly urged on the king the establishment of a com- 
mittee of public instruction. Unhappily his efforts were not crowned 





* The history of the Reformation and of the reformed churches has been illustrated, 
or at least its most important documents preserved, by the labors of Lasicki, Lauter- 
bach, Wengierski, &c. d&e. 

+ It is a notorious fact in Polish history that a strong tendency towards the doctrines 
of the Hussites was manifested by Wladislaus, Jagello, and Witold, and also by Sigis- 
mund Augustus, and even by the Catholic primate Uchanski. 
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with success at the time, and Poland paid dearly for the delay. But 
although this commission was not formed till two centuries afterwards, 
namely, in 1778, it was the first of the kind in Europe; while the 
immense benefits it soon conferred on the nation, and which far surpass- 
ed the most sanguine hopes of its original projectors, gave rise to 
poignant regret that so long a time had been suffered to elapse, before 
their benevolent designs had been carried into execution. ‘The convic- 
tion of the importance of public education is now-a-days strong in the 
mind of every Pole, whatever may be his rank or. circumstances ; 
and we doubt, if there be any civilized country which has shown a 
greater degree of zeal and generosity in this cause than Poland. Ask 
us not, where are those institutions now. We can only say, that in all 
the schools of Poland, of what class soever, not a penny was demanded 
for instruction ; yet the professors had not only honorable salaries, but 
also a pension for themselves and provision for their widows and orphan 
children. 

But religion and jurisprudence were by no means the only topics that 
engaged the energies of the Polish press. Medicine, history, the 
mathematics, and the natural sciences, were extensively eultivated and 
taught by men whose fame extended to the chief seats of Savepeen learn- 
ing, in Padua, Bologna, Paris, &c. Johannes Strat, or Strus, who acquir- 
ed his education at Cracow under Valentine Morawski and Cyprian of 
Lowicz, went in 1532 to Padua, where he also attended a course of 
medical instruction under Francisco Phrigomeli. He was there made 

rofessor, and there he resided until summoned to the court of Hungary ; 
1e was afterwards called to attend Sultan Soleyman II. during a danger- 
ous illness, and was finally appointed physician to Sigismund Augustus. 
To him belongs the honor of being the first man in Europe to revive the 
practice of examining the pulse of patients, which he advocated in his 
work entitled, Artis sphygmica, jam mille ducentos annos perdite et 
desiderata, libri quinque, published at Venice in 1573. Wilichius, Fal- 
mierz, Zaluzianski and Spiczynski, rendered important services by their 
writings to natural history. Zaluzianski, more than 150 years before 
Linneus, noticed the difference in the sex of flowers, and intimated the 
possibility of their classification. ‘The science of mathematics already 
needed an expounder in Polish ; this task was undertaken by Stanislaus 
Grzebski, who was thus one of the first in Europe to introduce this no- 
ble science into a modern language. The need of a scientific survey 
of all the lands in the country for fiscal purposes was demonstrated by 
Theodore Zawadzki. The principles of the military art were investi- 

ated by the famous general, John Tarnowski, Bielski, Stymanowski, 
and Starowolski. Several of the works of ‘Tarnowski, were long re- 
garded as standard authorities in the United Provinces ; they are es- 
pecially remarkable for a profound acquaintance with the military art of 
the ancients. 

The political relations of Poland during this period, were extremel 
prosperous and beneficial to the icgeand Livonia and Courland, 
whose population was chiefly German, and the remainder a mixed Fin 
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nish and Lettish race, voluntarily united themselves to Poland in 1560. 
In 1532, the ‘Turkish sultan again invoked the aid of Poland against the 
Tatars. With the state of Canivs a friendly relation was constantly 
maintained. An extensive and intimate political correspondence was 
kept up with Poland by Elizabeth queen of England. France for a 
long time endeavored to establish the princes of her blood-royal on the 
Polish throne. Hungary and Bohemia likewise wished to unite them- 
selves to Poland under a common sovereign. 

In Bohemia, notwithstanding the then prosperous state of literature 
in that country, the intolerance and mutual animosity of the various re- 
ligious sects were injurious to the national prosperity ; and the popula- 
tion being much smaller and harrassed by the storms of controversy, it 
was easy to foresee that Bohemia would not be able to resist the domi- 
nation of the house of Hapsburg. Moreover that spirit of tolerance 
which for a long time after prevailed in Poland, was unknown to the 

arties who by turns seized on the reins of government in Bohemia. 
llyria and Servia, both bending beneath a foreign yoke, had almost 
forgotten their origin from Great Moravia, and indeed it was not till the 
general arousing of the European mind from its lethargy by the late 
tremendous struggle, that they came again to a true appreciation of 
their rights and duties. 

Historians and poets, as well in Latin, as in Polish, were very nu- 
merous during this prosperous ym Their style and language will 
long continue to be regarded as the most perfect models of composition 
by their successors, although their peculiar forms of expression must 
ever bear the imprint of a majestic antiquity. The authors of the 
times of the Sigismunds in Poland, and of the earlier Hussites in Bo- 
hemia will always be to the Slavic nations, what Horace and Tacitus 
are to the Italians ; except that they are less far removed from modern 
modes of thinking, and are consequently more easily understood and 
appreciated. Nicolas Oksza Rey, the author of the Protestant version 
of the Psalms, wrote a number of poems in Polish; his sermons are 
particularly esteemed by critics as specimens of elegant prose and of 
pure morality. John Kochanowski, in addition to a number of poems and 
elegies, has left us a beautiful translation of the Psalms of David. At 
this period the literature of Poland was enriched by a host of original 
productions, as well as of translations from the Latin, Greek and 
Italian. Among others, Matthew Casimer Sarbiewski was one of the 
most successful in transplanting the immortal productions of Horace 
and Virgil into the Polish soil. According to the somewhat > 5 
opinionof Lewis Auberius, concerning that author, in a letter addressed 
to Grotius, “non solum xquavit sed etiam superavit Horatium Sar- 
bievius.” How far soever this may be from the truth, it is well known 
that in Germany the poems of Sarbiewski are used in the philological! 
faculties as models for analysis.* Among the Latin poets of Polish 


* The principal editions of Sarbiewski are as follows :—five at Cologne between 
1625 and )721 ; five at Antwerp between 1630 and 1647; three at Wilna between 
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origin we must not forget the celebrated Szymonowicz (Simonides Po- 
lonorum), who was publicly crowned by Pope Clement VIII., and 
whom Justus Lipsius held in high esteem; his poems were published 
by A. M. Durini at Warsaw, in 1777, with the title “ Poetarum Ele- 
giographorum par nobile Simonides Leopoliensis et Raymundus Cunich 
Ragusinus S. T’. nobili juventuti Polonie propositi in exemplum,” &c.* 
We have alsoa number of writers on history both in Latin and Polish, 
their productions varying from accounts of particular epochs to general 
histories of the nation, and also of the world. In this connection we 
should mention the upright Paul Piasecki, bishop of Przemysl, who ener- 

etically opposed the intolerance and intrigues of the Jesuits of his time. 

is Chronica Gestarum in Europa, printed in 1645, became the object of 
their bitter persecution, which has had the effect of making it extreme- 
ly rare even in Poland. The writer presumes that the only copy of 
thie work in America is the one in his possession. Simon Starowol- 
ski is also noted for his spirited remonstrances against the abuses exist- 
ing in his time. 

e must not here forget one who gave occasion to Uldisworth to say 
in 1733, “ We and the Poles have indeed for many years been the onl 
two kingdoms in which monarchical power and popular liberty have all 
along been happily united ;” we allude to the virtuous and_ patriotic 
Lawrence Goslicki, bishop of Posen, who in 1588 spoke as follows to 
Sigismund III. : “ Sire, it is neither the glitter of gold nor of silver that 
has attracted us to you...... We have fond in you a king sprung 
from the blood of our sovereign, from the blood of the fathers of our 
country...... If you desire to add to the benefits we have received 
from your ancestors, where can you live more happily or reign more 
gloriously? Poland is the central country of Europe, the flower of the 
civilized world ; from here youcan go wherever you choose. The most 
exalted and enlightened nations can contemplate the glory of your ma- 
|) ee You are about to reignrover a people who for the anti- 

uity and beauty of their language will not yield to the most illustrious. 
ere the sovereign finds a constant fealty in his people ; here an ardent 
love of country, of virtue, and of glory, are cherished as the dearest 


treasures. .... I say nought to you of the worth and bravery of this 
people ; if you would know it, ask the Tatars, the Muscovites, and all 
the other enemies of our liberty! .... You will see also, when cir- 


cumstances may require it, whether the citizens of this land fear to speak 
the truth or not. You are not about to be seated on the throne of a nation of 
shopkeepers ; but your kingdom is to be a state which is the ornament 
and bulwark of Christendom against the enemies of the cross.” The 
work of this venerable patriot was rendered into English by the Oldis- 
worth above mentioned, and published under the title of ‘‘ Lawrence 
Grimald Goslicki, the peta oe Senator, in two books, London, 





1628 and 1757; one at Rome, at Dijon, at Cracow, at Kalisz, at London in 1584, at 
Breslau, at Warsaw, at Paris, and at Strasburg in 1801. 
* See Bowring’s Specimens of the Polish poets ; Lond. 1827 
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1723.” But his reputation did not rest here ; in addition to his philo- 
sophical productions, he was known as one of the most accomplished 
orators in Europe; his speeches are of that manly and majestic cast 
that characterizes those of Cicero before the Roman Senate. Orzechow- 
ski Stanislaus, called the Polish Demosthenes, by his elegant compo- 
sitions gave to the Polish language a force and originality previously 
unknown. The prose of Gornicki, notwithstanding the distance of 
time at which he wrote, may be compared to the best specimens of 
France. Skarga, as eloquent as Betttelonn, as majestic as Massillon, 
must not be compared with them, as he long preceded both. Birkowski, 
who succeeded to the professorial chair of Skarga, was not less renowned 
as a preacher. ‘There were many writers and preachers of distinguished 
eloquence in the Protestant church, which made so rapid a progress, 
that in 1588 there were but two secular Catholic senators in Poland, the 
remainder being all Protestants ; and among the bishops it was known 
that many of them were not unfavorably disposed towards the doctrines 
and discipline of the reformed church. 

There are also many other objects that would induce us to dwell 
longer on this interesting and prosperous epoch ; and did our space 
permit, we would fain do so, inasmuch as the succeeding century pre- 
sents a sad picture to the view. In it we see the whole horizon of 
Poland reddened with the fires of continual conflagrations ; over the 
blackened ruins of deserted villages the howling wolf roams unmolested; 
the thistle thickly blooms on desolate heaths where once flourished 
splendid cities, and the ruined cloisters of churches and seats of learning 
are untenanted save by obscene birds and beasts of prey ; while the only 
roads through the wilderness are the tracks of devastating ‘Tatars, Cos- 
sacks, Muscovites, Swedes, Transylvanians, Brandenburgians, and 
Turks, that cross each other in every direction throughout the whole 
extent of that vast region. 

With respect to the literary condition of Poland during this period, we 
have already cited the testimony of aFrench eyewitness to the eager 
pursuit of learning by the people; but notwithstanding their laudable 
aspirations and endeavors, the country was placed in circumstances too 
adverse to allow of the development of genius to any great extent. This 
epoch in Poland differs considerably from the same period in Bohemia ; 
yet although the national language never became an object of dislike, as 
in the latter country, it was still much disfigured by bad taste and by 
the influence of the scholastic metaphysics of the age. During the pe- 
riod of its decline, the Polish was much more fortunate than the Bohe. 
mian, inasmuch as it was subjected to the encroachments of bad Latin 
solely, whereas the latter was in a manner overwhelmed by its union 
with the progressive, beautiful and vigorous German of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Still, Polish literature, as we have stated, can 
reckon during this epoch but few authors worthy of mention. Zebrowski, 
the translator of Ovid’s Metamorphosis, and Olfinowski, who performed a 
like service for the Bucolics of Virgil, properly belong to the preceding 
period. But the historian and philosopher Fredro lived in the midst of 
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the disasters of Poland; his celebrated Maxims, written chiefly with a 
view to console suffering virtue under misfortune, while they are more 
concise than those of Rochefoucault, are equally profound, and moreover 
possess the advantage of priority in point of time. Johnston, of English 
extraction, and Rzonczynski, have left some valuable productions in the 
department of natural history. ‘The sweet and gitettal idyls of Gavin- 
ski are still sung by the people of Poland. Bardzinski, besides being 
the author of several poems, translated Boethius de Consolatione, a 
work well adapted to the times ; he also gave in like manner the trage- 
dies of Seneca to his countrymen. Chroscinski, the Secretary of John 
III., and Morsztyn, the translator of the Cid, endeavored by their writings 
to amuse and console the unhappy monarch. Opalinski is the author of 
asevere satire on the hypocrisy and abuses of the time ; the pasto- 
rals of Cherchowski are not without charms; and the version of the 
Odes of Horace by Libicki has at least the merit of fidelity. A number 
of works on the history of their own and of the neighboring coun- 
tries were composed by Hartknoch, Kojalowicz, Naramowski, 
Chatkowski, and Potocki Wenceslaus ; and their writings are not only 
approved of by their countrymen, but are still studied by the other his- 
torians of Europe.* Przebendowski, and in a still higher degree the 
royal exile Stanislaus Leszczynski, have the merit of being among the 
first to make the Poles sensible of the degenerate state of their litera- 
ture, and to bring to their notice the best models of the French school. 
Two bishops, Andrew Zaluski and his brother, also deserve mention 
for their learning and for their exertions as patrons of knowledge and 
conservators of literature; they exhausted their immense fortunes in 
founding a splendid library, which has since been carried off to St. 
Petersburg. Amid the almost universal depravation of taste at this 
riod, there arose a phenomenon which put mento the blush for having 
orgotten the use of their mother tongue, in the person of Elizabeth 
Druzbacka ; her poems, full of grace and sensibility, and free from the 
. of the time as well as from the jumble of foreign terms that 
ad been foisted on the language, showed what would have been 
the capabilities of this noble tongue, had it not been suffered to fall into 
neglect. ‘This extraordinary woman, who was entirely self-taught, died 
in 1760, after having the satisfaction to behold the dawn of a better 
state of things in her beloved country. 

The congregation of Piarists (founded by St. Joseph Calassanty in 
the middle of the eighteenth century), by means of the reforms which 
they introduced, compelled the Jesuits, in the decline of their power, 
to become less rigidly exclusive in their conduct, and to communicate to 
the world a portion of the knowledge formerly confined within the 
bosom of this extraordinary society. Bohomolec and Naruszewicz, 








* Turner's invaluable work on the Anglo-Saxons would have been still clearer on 
certain points, had the author not confined himself with regard to the Slavi to 
Helmold and Dytmar;of Mersburg or Adam of Bremen; for the writers above men- 
tioned are sufficiently accessible, they having al! written in Latin. 
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both members of the Society of Jesus, were the first to undertake the 
purification of the Polish tongue from the multitude of Latin terms 
with which it was disfigured. Stanislaus Konarski, a man in advance of 
the age in which he lived, published a work that completed the revolu- 
tion in this respect. The suppression of the Jesuits in 1773 contributed 
not a little to hasten the reforms of the schools, which had been, almost 
without exception, under their immediate superintendence, or, at least, 
subjected to their influence. The Universities of Cracow and Wilna, 
delivered from the incubus that had hitherto palsied their energies, ad- 
vanced rapidly in the path of improvement. The Committee of Edu- 
cation undertook the management and dispensation of the funds which 
the dissolution of the wealthy society of the Jesuits left at the public 
disposal ; and the Elementary Committee announced prizes for scientific 
works throughout all Europe. Jean Jacques Rousseau, Mably, Con- 
dillac, and L’Huilier de Suisse contributed the aid of their eminent 
talents to the service of the awakened country. The enthusiasm was 
immense both within and without Poland. Translations were executed, 
the ancient literary treasures explored, and deficiencies supplied with 
astonishing rapidity; and although the newly created wants of the 
nation were great, the zeal and energy of the laborers in the good cause 
did not suffer them to be deterred by the cnormity of the undertaking. 
A determined will produced the effect of the enchanter’s wand. Able 
treatises on history, statistics, rhetoric, and grammar were composed by 
Skrzetuski, Wyrwicz, Piramowicz, Kopczynski, and Waga; and on 
astronomy and medicine by Poczobut and the Sniadeckis. ‘The Bishop 
Paul Woronicz shook the religious world with the force of his power- 
ful preaching. Ignatius Krasicki made known to his countrymen the 
beauties of epic poetry in their own language ; his Fables, more concise 
than those of La Fontaine, exhibit equal talent ; while his Satires are 
still considered by German esthetics as unique in Europe. The writings 
of the elegant and piquant Wengierski and the harmonious Mrnassowicz 
show that the Polish language may be made sufficiently pleasing in 
poetry by means of its rhythm and metre, without calling in the aid of 
rhyme. Last in the long and glorious line of patriotic poets comes the 
venerable Niemcewicz, who may be said to “ne lived through three 
generations, he having witnessed the partition of the kingdom and the 
revolution of Kosciuszko, the brief existence of the Duchy of Warsaw, 
and the heartless deceptions practised in the time of Napoleon. 

The actors in the revolution of 1830 and their patriotic efforts in 
chanting the national glory, belong to these latter times of political and 
literary enthusiasm. Among them are Francis Karpinski, the best 
translator of the Psalms of David, whose idyls, constantly in the mouths 
of the people, constitute him a truly wenn ds Dionysius Kniaznin, 
the elegiac poet; Dmochowski, the worthy translator of the Iliad, &c. 
The more serious labors of documental and legislative history have also 
not been neglected. Of the authors of this class are Thaddeus Czacki, 
of surprising memory and erudition, a warm patriot and an indefatigable 
protector of learned men ; the Bishop Albertrandi; and Dogiel, whose 
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Codex Diplomaticus, has never yet been printed in full. Zabtocki and 
Boguslawski ornamented the stage by pieces of a truly national and 
moral tendency ; and the tragedies of Wenzyk, founded on passages of 
Polish history, have other merits besides the patriotic spirit that gives 
them a charm in the eyes of his countrymen. The sacrifices and per- 
sonal efforts of Ossolinski also communicated a powerful impetus to the 
progress of literature. We might justly be suspected of prejudice or 
partiality did we omit to mention that the king, Stanislaus Peianennelci 
and his cousins, the Princes Czartoryski, have powerfully contributed, 
by their exertions and liberality, to advance the interests of science. 

The dismemberment of Poland checked all at once the rapid progress 
which had thus again been set on foot, although it was unable to put a 
stop to it altogether. Indeed there is scarcely any science that has not 
of late had a worthy expounder. Jundzil, Jarocki, and Jurkiewicz 
have written on natural history; Stroynowski, Damitowicz, Linde, 
Bantkie, and Rakowiecki on legislation ; Dowgird and Znosko on logic ; 
Skarbek on political economy ; Sniadecki and Chodkiewicz on chem- 
istry ; Drzewinski on natural philosophy ; Sniadecki, Szahin, and others 
on astronomy ; John Sniadecki, Poilnski, and Twardowski on mathe- 
matics; Mianowski, Niszkowski, Herberski, T'rank, and Szymkowicz 
on medicine ; Golembiowski, the Bantkies, Niemcewicz, and many 
others on points of history, &c., &c. But how shall we pay the debt 
of gratitude we owe our venerated friend and master Lelewel, the first 
historian of his age, who is now sharing the too common fate of patriots 
and all the miseries of exile, and whose magnanimity and disinterested- 
ness have led him to decline all proffers of succor, even during the 
time of his greatest need ! a man who was the esteemed friend of La- 
fayette, and of whom a recently published work speaks in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘About the same period two historians os themselves 
to the total transformation of historical science. Niebuhr elaborated the 
history of Rome, which has the most charms for a German, and Lelewe! 
that of his own country. Both found their subjects ina state of terrible 
confusion ; both were possessed of immense erudition, were conscien- 
tiously diligent in their researches, and free from all bias of judgment ; 
both were enabled to scrutinize the documents subjected to their in- 
spection by the possession of a critical acumen and by a profound know- 
ledge of the national idiosyncrasies of the Roman and Polish mind ; 
and both, looking upon the history of a people as its life, were gifted 
with that creative power which embodies in popular forms the thoughts 
and the character of a nation.” 

At this time in Germany, Goethe and Schiller were no more ; Byron 
had lately perished in Greece ; and Europe would have been left Air se 
any great poet, had not Poland presented her with Adam Mickiewicz 
and Bohdan Zaleski, whose fame needs not the aid of our feeble powers 
of praise. In Germany, France, and all Slavonia the works of these 
two poets are known and regarded with just appreciation. Mickiewicz 
now resides in Paris, where he occupies the chair of Slavonic litera- 
ture inthe University, and Zaleski sharesthe fate of the majority of his bro- 
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ther exiles. We havealsoa young and promising poetic genius in Severin 
Goszezynski ; but his career is still Defore hims although his mind is 
full of the inspiration of the past. The fatal 8th of September, 1831, 
sounded the knell of the final destruction of Polish independence. God 
alone knows when his anger will be appeased ; but his humble people 
cease not to labor in the work of.redemption. The Polish literati have 
since then been divided into two classes, those who have remained at 
home, and those who have sought an asylum ina foreign land. The 
former are naturally prone to dwell on the fatal past, groping amid ruins and 
ashes, and endeavoring to save from the general wreck the remains of 
their household gods ; while the latter are more apt to indulge in 
visions of brighter days to come. Much might be said on these topics, 
but the wounds that have been inflicted on the heart of the nation are 
too deep and too recent to be probed even by the most tender hand. 

We will conclude with a list of the most eminent periodicals now 
published in Poland. Of these there are five in Leopol and one at 
Przemysl, in Austrian Poland. In Prussian Poland, there are three in 
Leszno and three in Pozen. Of those in Russian Poland there are 
fifteen in Warsaw, two in Wilna, and also one in St. Petersburgh. Of 
those published abroad, there are three in Paris, one in Brussels, two 
in Poictiers, and two in Strasburg. The most important in a literary 
point of view and with regard to the manner in which they are con- 
ducted are “Pismo o rzeczach Slawianskich, the Biblioteka Warszaw- 
ska, and the Tygodnik sztuk pienknych, at Warsaw ; the Tygodnitk rol- 
niezy t przemyslowy, the Lwowianin, and the Rozmaztosci, at Leopol ; 
the Kurter and Encyklopedia, at Wilna ; and the three published at Cra- 
cow, especially the review edited by Helzel. The Tygodnik Peterzburg- 
ski is of importance for the news it contains, as well as for the attacks 
continually made by it—to order—against the Polish nation.* 





* We regret that the distance at which the author of these artieles resides from 
New York, and which renders it impossible for us to transmit him the proof-sheets 
for his supervision, have caused a few errors, chiefly in numbers and the spelling of 
proper names, to escape us in the first article, and which the reader will please to rec- 
tify as follows: In the introductory notice, the Slavic population are stated at “nearly 
vexty million ;” whereas their number has been statistically proved to amount to one 
aundred millions. We had also been led to say that the author had suffered heavy loss 
‘by the defalcation of his Leipsie publisher ;” but he informs us that his misfortunes 
were owing to a Brussels bookseller, and he is anxiousto state that during his stay in 
Leipsic he met with nothing but the kindest treatment. The number of the Dukes by 
which ancient Russia was governed, is stated p. 563 at “sixty-five ;” it should have 
been seventy-five. For “Hayen,” p. 574, read Hayek. The author objects to the 
phrase “pure religion,” introduced by the translator, p. 575, 1. 9; since, though well in- 
clined towards Protestantism, he does not wish to ereet himself into an arbiter on the 
comparative merits of religious systems. In p. 577, it should have been said that 
Frederick V. was elected king : he was palatine before. Two lines below, for ‘always 
has been taken,” read; ‘‘the contrary of that which has been taken,” the Catholic clergy 
of Poland having been uniformly noted for their patriotism. For “Sedlacczk,” p. 579, 
read Siedlaczek ; and for ““Wuk,” p. 580, read Wiuk. 
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ARTICLE yr. 


Recent AntTiquaRniAN Works on Enouisn DiAtecrs. 


From the Archeologist, February, 1842. 


{. A Bibliographical List of the Works that have been published 
towards illustrating the Provincial Dialects of England. By John 
Russell Smith. 8vo. 

2. A Glossary of Provincial and Local Words used in England. By 
Francis Grose. To whichis now first incorporated the Supplement 
by Samuel Pegge. 8vo. Lond. J. R. Smith. 

3. Dialogues, Poems, Songs, and Ballads, by various writers, in the 
Westmoreland and Cumberland Dialects, now first collected: with a 
copious Glossary. 8vo. Lond. J. R. Smith. 


4. The Yorkshire Dialect, exemplified in various Dialogues, Tales, and 
Songs, applicable to the County. To which is added a Glossary. 
8vo. London. J. R. Smith. 


5. John Noakes and Mary Styles; or, “an Essex Calf’s” visit to 
Tiptree Races; a Poem, exhibiting some of the most striking lingual 
localisms peculiar to Essex. With a Glossary. By Charles Clark, 
Esq., of Great Totham Hall, Essex. 8vo. London. J. R. Smith. 


6. Tom Cladpole’s Jurney to Lunnun. . . written in pure Sussex Dog- 
gerel by his uncle Tum.—Jan Cladpole’s trip to ’Merricur ;... 
written all in Rhyme by his Father Tum Cladpole. 12mo. Hailsham. 

7. An Exmoor Scolding ; in the Propriety ond Decency of Exmoor 
Language, between two Sisters ; .. . also, an Exmoor Courtship.A 
new edition, with notes and a glossary. 8vo. Lond. J. R. Smith. 


There is perhaps no branch of poe atey study more interesting than 
that offered by the examination of our local dialects, from its comexion 
with our popular manners and superstitions, and from the light which it 
tends primarily to throw on the history of our language, and through 
that on the history of the national tribes who joined together in forming 
the population of our island. We have thought it a duty at an early 
stage of our periodical to call the attention of our readers to this sub- 
ject, and we have prefaced our article by the titles of a few of the 
recent books on this subject, issued by our zealous publisher, John 
Russell Smith. To all who wish to know what has been done in this 
branch of research, we cordially recommend his comprehensive and 
carefully compiled ‘“ Bibliographical List.” In the mean time much 
remains to be done, and we hope to be instrumental in different ways in 
promoting the study. We have already received offers of one or two 
contributions of this kind; and we invite our readers in different parts 
of the kingdom to make our work the means of bringing together and 
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publishing original specimens of our scattered local dialects, or lists of 
culiar local words and customs. 

There are three distinct and peculiar characteristics which constitute 
a dialect: the first is organic form, which is derived from the remotest 

riod of the history of nations—the second is the preservation of old 
words which are obsolete in other districts, or in the polite language of 
the day—the third is simple rudeness of speech, which depends upon 
the social character of the people. 

It will at once be seen that the first of these characteristics is the one 
of greatest importance. We can still trace in our dialects the marks of 
distinction between several Jarge classes. ‘The Northern, Western, and 
Eastern counties possess each a general character distinct from the 
others. It is desirable to be able to investigate them historically, and to 
trace their differences as much as possible to the various original tribes 
of Saxons, Angles, Jutes, and even still more northern peoples, who 
settled in our island. To do this we want ancient documents, and 
these unfortunately are fewer and less perfect than we could wish, and 
in most cases it is difficult to fix their exact locality. We do not, however, 
despair of seeing at some future period the monuments of early English 
literature classed according to the dialects of the language. In doing 
this, great assistance will naturally be reaped from an accurate know- 
ledge of all the local dialects as they exist at the presentday. In the 
mean time it is extremely desirable that all the old manuscripts of which 
the dialect is certainly known should be printed. ‘There is no one more 
important than the Ayenbite of Inwit (7. e. the remorse of conscience), a 
theological treatise of the fourteenth century, written in the pure dialect 
of Kent. ‘The Kentish men are supposed to be of Friesic extraction. 

It happens unfortunately for our researches on this subject that most 
of our Anglo-Saxon manuscripts are written in the language of Wessex, 
the Attic dialect of our forefathers.* There are, however, a few in- 
stances of Anglo-Saxon writings, of which the language can be traced 
to a particular part of the country ; and there are, in particular, some 
fine monuments of the language then spoken in the north of England, 
such as the Anglo-Saxon ritual, lately published by the Surtees Society, 
and the still inedited Durham book. e may also point out, as one of 
the more remarkable specimens of the earlier dialects, the Ormulum, 
poness in a manuscript at Oxford, and which we hope will, before 
ong, see the light. Specimens of this work are printed in Mr. Thorpe’s 
Analecta, as well as an Anglo-Saxon homily, apparently written in the 
dialect of East Anglia. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we have 
more variety of dialects in the manuscripts, and can more easily ascer- 








* While speaking of the Anglo-Saxon language, the study of which has, we are glad 
to see, found more cultivators of late then formerly, we will take the opportunity of 
Stating that we understand Dr. Bosworth is preparing for the press an Anglo-Saxon 
and English dictionary, which will comprise the whole of the words in the larger work, 
with additions, and will be published at a price which will place it within the reach of 
all who take an interest in the language of their forefathers. 
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tain their locality, because, as there was then no general literary form 
of our native tongue (the Anglo-Norman being the language of polite 
society,) every manuscript in the English language exhibits distinctly 
the dialect of the place where it was written. ‘The case is the same in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: we have then many characteris- 
tic specimens of the lan of the north of England ; in the “ Co- 
ventry Mysteries,” published by Mr. Halliwell, we have a valuable 
illustration of the language of the midland counties; the writings of 
John Audley, of Hagmon, in a MS. in the Douce collection at Oxford, 
represent the dialect of Shropshire ; the dialect of Kent appears in the 
Ayenbite of Inwit, already mentioned, the most valuable of all the 
monuments of this class; and we understand that Mr. Wright has dis- 
covered that the well-known MS. Harl. 2253 (from which he is editing 
the lyric poetry in a little volume for the Percy Society,) was written 
in Herefordshire, and therefore represents the dialect of that part of the 
kingdom at the beginning of the fourteenth century. It bears some re- 
semblance, in its organic character, to that of Somersetshire and Glou- 
cestershire at the present day. The earlier dialect of the last-mentioned 
county appears in the chronicle of Robert of Gloucester. 

With regard to the second characteristic of local dialects, the preser- 
vation of old and obsolete words, it is accidental to the dialect, and de- 
pends generally on local circumstances. There are, it is true, some 
words peculiar to particular dialects, which belong, ab origine, to the 
dialects themselves ; but, in general, the quantity of words now peculiar 
to different districts depends on their distance from great towns, or from 
a more polished neighborhood. In the change through which the Eng- 
lish language has passed from pure Anglo-Saxon to its present shape, 
the people of towns, and the population of commercial and manufac- 
turing parts of the country, received the new words, particularly those 
derived from the Anglo-Norman, and lost the old ones, more rapidly 
and more generally than the rural and remote districts. As the change 
in this respect must have been extremely partial and unequal, it thus 
pr that each dialect has, at the present day, a series of words pe- 
culiar to itself, which were originally common to all. We may instance 
the word to lease, which has been long peculiar to the counties on the 
borders of Wales in the sense of to glean (in harvest,) and which ap- 
pears to have been so little known in other parts of the country, even 
in the fourteenth century, that almost every manuscript of Piers Plough- 
man is corrupt in the only passage of that poem in which it occurs, and 
in many of them both the meaning and the alliteration is entirely lost, 


* And who so helpeth me to erie 
And sowen here er I wende, 
Shal have leve, by oure Lorde ! 
To lese here in harvest.” 


The only manuscript we know which gives the right reading appears 
to us to have been written on the border. And yet it is only the common 
Anglo-Saxon word lesan, to collect or gather. Again, Grose gives 
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“ Ellinge, solitary, lonely,” as peculiay to Kent ; it is only the common 
old English word elinge, or ellinge, the Anglo-Saxon elland, i. e. 
strange. Similarly, “ Pax-waz, the tendon of the neck,” is given asa 
Norfolk word : it was common formerly to all the different dialects : in 
gloss printed in the “Reliquie Antique”* (in French and English)we have 
“ faxwax, le wen au col.” So “ Esse, ashes,” given by Grose as pe- 
culiar to Cumberland, is a common old English form, though probably 
allied in this instance to the Icelandis eysa, found in Anglo-Saxon under 
the form ysle, which means lighted ashes, and thus it is one of the nor- 
thern forms found in the dialects of that part of England. So again 
“ way-bread, plantain,” given by Grose as a north-country word, is the 
regular Anglo-Saxon name of that plant. 

The third characteristic of dialect which we have mentioned is also of 
importance. Jt is necessary to make a careful distinction between or- 
ganic broadness and mere rudeness of speech. Rudeness of speech, 
and certain contractions and modifications of words, are common to the 
uneducated classes in all parts. Among the peasantry in remote districts 
they are mixed with the organic character of the dialect; in the neigh- 
borhood of large manufacturing towns, and in the country round London, 
they are almost the only characteristics of the dialect: they form in fact 
the dialect of the lower orders, in parts where the dialect is not other- 
wise strongly marked. 

The dialects of the north of England (Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire) have been the most copi- 
ously illustrated, and the titles of works illustrative of them occupy 
more than one half of Mr. Russell Smith’s “ Bibliographical List.” 
This is easily accounted for. Nez only is the language of the north of 
England more strongly marked than that of most parts of the kingdom, 
but it is the part where morz of the old superstitions and popular feel- 
ings and of the old ballad poetry have been preserved than in any other 
district. There is something of poetry in it, which most of the others 
want. The dialogues and poems in the Westmoreland and Cumberland 
dialects (among the titles at the head of our article) forms a charming 
volume ; it contains some beautiful poetical effusions, as well as char- 
acteristic sketches in prose. ‘The Appleby Schoolboy’s Speech” will 
give such of our readers as have not studied the subject a slight idea of 
the general character of the dialect of Westmoreland :— 


“ We wur twoa lile lads et hed tae coe et a smiddy, tae hey our new 
clogs cakert en snout bandit. Hefter that we clanterd dawnt street, en 
hed tae gang tae a lile tawn coed Burrels; we set dawn that titter up 
sud coe tudder up neisht mornin, but it happend that I laid ower lang ea 
bed. I plaid trouen three heaal days, en then ventert tae gang taet skule. 
When th maister saa me, he sed, You sir, cum here. I went up sadly 





*Vol ii. p. 78.—We strongly recommend this work, now publishing in quarterly 
parts, and nearly completed, as a most invaluable collection of materia!s for the illustra- 
tion of our language and its dialects. 


Vox. Ill.—No, III. 11 
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freetent. Hesed, What for hév yee been saelang away? I sed, I wod 
hae cum titter, but th wedder waS sae clashy, anth loans sae clarty, et 
me grondfadder sed I could nivver git teaard throut.” 


The description of “ Grizzy the Witch,” from a poem in the same 
volume, will give an opportunity of comparing it with the dialect of 
Cumberland :— 


“The witch weyfe begg’d in our backseyde, 
But went unsarra’d away i’ th’ pet :— 
Our Ester kurn’d at e’er she kurn’d, 
But butter the deuce a crum’ cou’d get ; 
The pez-stack fell and crush’d my fadder ; 
My mudder cowp’d owre and leam’d hersel’; 
Neist—war and war—what did we see, 
But Jenny’ pet lam’ drown’d i’ the well. 


“ Auld Grizzy the witch, as some fwok say, 
Meks paddock-rud ointment for sair een, 
And cures the tuith-wark wi’ a charm 
Of hard words, neane ken what they mean ; 
She milks the kye—the urchin’s bleam’d ; 
She bleets the cworn wi’ her bad ee : 
When cross’d by lasses they pruive wi’ bairn, 
And if she grummel they’re seafe o’ twee.” 


The description of ‘The Yorkshire Tyke,” from the fourth book on 
our list, will give a similar idea of the Yorkshire dialect :— 


“ Ah iz i’ truth a country youth} 
Neean us’d teea Lunnon fashions ; 
Yet vartue guides, an’ still presides, 
Ower all mah steps an’ passions, 
Neea coortly lear, bud all sincere, 
Neea bribe shall ivver blinnd me : 
If thoo can like a Yorkshire tike, 
A rooague thoo’ll nivver finnd me. 
Thof envy’s tung, seea slimlee hung, 
Wad lee aboot oor country, 
Neea men 0’ t’ eearth booast greter wurth, 
Or mare extend ther boounty. 
Oor northern breeze wi’ uz agrees, 
An’ does for wark weel fit uz ; 
I’ public cares, an’ all affairs, 
Wi’ honor we acquit uz. 
Seea gret a maund is ne’er confiand 
Tiv onny shire or nation ; 
They geean meeast praise weea weel displays 
A Jeearned iddicasion. 
Whahl rancour rolls i’ lahtle souls, 
By shallo views dissarning, 
They’re nobbut wise ’at owlus prize 
Gud manners, sense, and leearnin.” 


Our space hinders us from giving extracts from the other northern 
dialects. It will be seen at once that, independent of their distinctive 
peculiarities, there is a certain general character which binds these dif 
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ferent northern dialects together ; a strongly marked feature, in compa- 
rison with the dialects of the east and the south. We would recommend 
Mr. Smith, in a second edition of the “Bibliographical List,” to include 
the Scottish, as being essentially one of the English northern dialects, 
although the broadest of them all. Yet the dialect of several of our 
northern English counties, at an earlier period, exhibits more strongly 
than at present the characteristics of the Scottish, the guh, for w, &c. 

We have not room to enter into a minute comparison of all our 
English dialects at present. We are desirous only of giving a few 
general ideas. We turn to the Essex and Sussex dialects, as more 
approximate to the capital. The dialects of the North are full of prim- 
itive forms; those of the counties around London are distinguished 
chiefly by rude and vulgar pronunciation. ‘The Essex dialect is pecu- 
liarly “‘ cockneyfied,” particularly in the use of w for v, and the 
conversely v for w, and the like. We give the following specimen 
from ‘ John Noakes and Mary Styles :— 


“ A woundly larned man was he, 
But some folks sed a queer un ; 

I met him once, an’ foun’ he was 
Nut werry list o’ hearin’. 


«Once, when to his house John Noakes had cum 
A-courtin’, in due form, 

To fine him’gin his kitchin racks, 
Lore! how he "gan to storm ! 


«“‘ Blame me, thote John, if this here ain't 
A werry pritty sturt : 

Poll seems full coad, an’ now I am 
Put still more out o’ heat! 


“John hafe-inclined to winnick was, 
Whoile settin’ on his stool, 

An’ acted so, some thote he was 
A-goon to tourn a fool.” 


The following extract will show that the Sussex dialect of the present 
day has the same kind of character ; it is taken from “ Jan Cladpole’s 
Trip to ’Merricur.” 


* T spoke to um, dey nothen sed, 
Ov all dat I did meet, 

At last I was so ternal bad, 
I tumbled in de street. 


*«« Dey passen by no notice took— 
I panted hard fer breath— 

De sun did shine, most hot anuf, 
To brile a chep to deth. 


“ A man wud a gurt broad brim’d hat, 
At las cum trudgen by ; 

‘Cum fren git up,’ to me he sed, 
‘An don’t lay dere an die.’ ” 
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We would observe that the “‘ Essex Calf’s visit to Tiptree Races,” 
is a very clever and amusing oan of local description ; and that Tom 
Cladpole’s “ Jurney,” as well as Jan Cladpole’s “Trip,” are equally 
good in words and spirit; clever pictures of language and manners, 
speaking to the heart, and conveying to it good and honest principles. 

When we turn again from “ London-wards” to the west, we find a 
new set of dialects as strongly marked as the northern ones, though 
differing altogether in character ; softened towards the east and north- 
erly towards the borders of Wales, this class of dialects is strongly 
distinguished in the dialect of Somersetshire, on which several curious 
and interesting works have been published, and becomes most broad in 
Devonshire. The following extract from an ‘“ Exmoor Courtship,” 
(we eschew the “ Scolding,”) will exemplify what we say :-— 


“ ANpREw.—Well, well, es b’ent angry, mun. And zo let’s kiss and 
vriends.—[ Kisses her.| Wel!, bet, cozen Magery, oll thes while es hant 
told tha ma arrant; and chave an over arrant to tha, mun. 

‘¢ Marcery.—| Simpering.| Good zweet now, whot arrantis et? Es 
marl whot arrant ye can ha’ to me. 

« AnprEw.—Why, vath, chell tell tha. Whot zignivies et ta mense 
tha mater? Tes thes ; bolus nolus wut ha’ ma? 

“ Marcery.— Ha ma?’ Whot’s thate? Es cant tell whot ya me-an 
by thate. 

“ ANDREW.—Why, than, chell tell tha vlat and plean. Ya know es 
kep Challacomb Moor in hond; tes vull statad; but cham to chonge a 
live for three yallow beels. And than there’s tha lant up to Parracomb 
town; and whan es be to Parracomb, es must ha’ wone that es can trest 
to look arter tha gerred-teal’d meazels, and to zar tha ilt and tha barra, 
and melk tha kee to Challacomb, and to look arter tha thengs o’ tha 


houze.” 


We must now take leave, though reluctantly, of this interesting sub- 
ject. We trust that some of our numerous correspondents will enable 
us soon to return to it in another form; and we hope, in all confidence, 
that our worthy publisher, John Russel Smith, will persevere in his 
praiseworthy endeavors to complete our collection of publications illus- 
trative of all our dialects. For ourselves, we must now turn to other 
matters ; as the poet has it— 


“qua prima fortuna— 
Monstrat iter, quaque ostendit se dextra, sequamur.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 
Prosecutions or WitTcuEs in GERMANY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


From the Archeologist, March, 1842, 


Die Hexenprocesse zu Freiburg im Briesgau, Offenburg, und Bréun- 
lingen, aus den Archiven mitgetheilt von Dr. H. Schreiber. (The 
Trials of Witches at Freiburgh, in the Breisgau, at Offenburg and 
Braunlingen, extracted from the Archives. By Dr. H. Schreiber.) 


Die Hexenprocesse del ehemaligen Reichstadt Norlingen in der Jahren 
1590—94. (The Trials of the Witches in the once imperial city of 
Nordlingen, in the years 1590—1594.) Extracted from the Acts. 
By J. F. Weng. Nordlingen. 


These are two extremely interesting pamphlets. The first furnishes 
details of the cruel persecutions of witches on the Upper Rhine and in 
the Black Forest. ‘They present, indeed, nothing that distinguishes 
them from the other innumerable trials of the same kind, but the editor 
accompanies them with particulars that are known, we are sure, to but 
very few, and are valuable as illustrative of the spirit of antiquity. He 
quotes an old book by Ulrich Molitar, written at the instigation of 
Archduke Sigismund of Tyrol, and printed by his command, at Con- 
stance, in 1489. In this book, the Archduke, who is expressly men- 
tioned, declares himself most decidedly against the crying injustice of 
witches’ trials, which was just beginning to make its appearance at that 
time in Italy, and warns against its imitation in Germany. His argu- 
ments are extremely sensible, some of them witty, and worthy of a more 
enlightened age. Had his advice been attended to, the horrors which 
afterwards commenced and were continued down to the eighteenth 
century, would have been avoided. He makes among others this per- 
tinent observation: “‘If it be true that witches can raise tempests and 
hail-storms, one need do no more in future, instead of keeping up ex- 
pensive armies, but place a few old women on the frontiers, and let 
them thunder and lighten away to their hearts’ content.” 

Another notice relates to the ancient treatment of the insane. As 
their malady was ascribed to the operation of the devil, clerical means 
were resorted to for the purpose of curing it. ‘“ In the church of 
Laupheim, in the Black Forest, there was, under the protection of the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Blaise, an actual incubation for persons men- 
tally deranged—such as was frequently to be found in pagan antiquity 
in temples of Apollo and A’sculapius, or even (as in Egypt and Baby- 
lon) in sacred caverns. As in these places all expedients were tried to 
heat the imagination of the patients who were made to pass a night 
there, in order to produce a favorable crisis for the malady by means of 
dreams or visions ; soin a particular chapel in the church of Laupheim, 
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there was a large chest in which was kept a chasuble, (a garment worn 
by the priest at mass) said to have belonged to St. Meinrad. When a 
pa was brought in this place, he was prepared at the public 

ouse for the mysterious scene that awaited him. He was then taken 
in the dark into the church, St. Meinrad’s chasuble was put on him, in 
spite of any resistance that he might make, and he was shut up for the 
night in the chest, from which there was no possibility of escape. This 
violent psychological remedy may sometimes perhaps have produced a 
beneficial result, especially in cases where nothing more was required 
than to expel one strong imagination by still stronger.” 

The second of these pamphlets, by the Rev. Pastor Weng, is con- 
fined to the trials of witches at Nérdlingen, which, however, must be 
classed among the most remarkable of any hitherto published. More 
horrible judicial murders cannot possibly be conceived. ‘They were 
occasioned not by theological but by juridical fanaticism. All the atro- 
cities of the persecutions of witches are in general ascribed to the 
priests, but most unjustly. In a work published more than a hundred 
years ago, it was demonstrated that the lawyers had a far greater share 
in those horrible proceedings. An inquisitorial spirit, the esprit de 
corps, zeal for re-establishing in the bosom of Protestantism, by means of 
the Roman law, the old authority of the canon-law overthrown by 
Luther, a fondness for rule and for intermeddling in spiritual matters, as 
the clergy had previously intermeddled in temporal concerns, nay, even 
a scientific, a scholastic impulse to work out systematically in all its 
parts the belief in witches after it had once been adopted, and lastly, 
the motive of gain—as the trials were productive of handsome fees and 
confiscations—sufficiently account for the active part taken by the law- 
yers in the proceedings against witches, and the zeal with which they 
carried them on very often in opposition to the clergy themselves. 

At Noérdlingen, too, it was the lawyers who, in the year 1590, began 
to burn poor women, upon no other ground than their system-mania and 
in contradiction to the clergy. Pheringer, the burgomaster, instilled his 
fanatical spirit into the judges, and in a short time thirty-two respectable 
women ascended the scaffold. Their innocence is evident. ‘They were 
all of them persons of the best repute, protested their innocence in the 
most solemn manner, and every body was astonished that they could 
have been even accused; but the repeated application of the torture 
wrung from them the confession, which the lawyers, agreeably to their 
system, put into their mouths. In vain the poor creatures afterwards 
declared that the intolerable agony alone had forced from them a con- 
fession that was utterly false: they were compelled to confirm it by 
fresh tortures. Among all these wretched victims, one Rebecca Lemp 
excites the profoundest pity. She was the wife of a man of education, 
an accountant, and universally respected as an excellent wife and mother. 
The sensible remonstrances of the husband, the prayers of the children, 
the testimony of the neighbors, were of no avail: the unfortunate wo 
man had to endure all the agonies of the torture, and finally of death in 
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d the flames. Her correspondence while in prison is still preserved along 
id with the acts. Her children write thus to her :— 


“Our dutiful greeting, dearly beloved mother! We let thee know that 
i weare well. ‘Thou hast informed us that thou art well too; and we ex- 
: pect that father will come to-day, God willing. So we will let thee know 
when he comes. Almighty God grant thee his grace and Holy Spirit. 
that, if it please God, thou may’st come back to us hearty and well. 
God grant it! Amen! , 

“ Dearly beloved mother, let beer be bought for thee, and a cake baked, 
and cutlets and little fish got, and send to us for achicken. J] have just 
killed two. Master Rummel (a clergyman of the town, and probably a 
friend of the family,) has dined with us; and if thou needest money, 
send for it; thou hast enough in thy pouch. Fare thee well, my beloved 
mother ; “be under no concern about the housekeeping till thou comest 


de 
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back to us. ; 
t “Rewecca Lemprn, thy loving daughter. 
3 “ Anna Marta Lemptn, thy loving daughter. 
a “ Marta Satome Lempin, thy loving daughter. 


“‘Joannes Conrapus LeEmpivs, tuus amantissimus felius. 
“ Samve.L Lemp, thy loving son. 
“For the thousandth time, God grant thee a good night !” 


This letter made no impression on the hearts of the judges. The 
mother of these affectionate children was sentenced to be burnt. Shortly 
before her death, she wrote to her husband as follows :— 








“OQ thou,the chosen of my heart, must I be parted from thee, though 
entirely innocent? They force one and make one confess; they have 
so torturedgme, but I am as innocent as God in heaven. If I know the 
least thing about such matters, may God shut the door of heaven against 
me! O thou dearly beloved husband, my heart is nearly broken! Alas! 
alas! my poor orphans. Father, send me something that I may die, or 
I must expire under the torture; if thou canst not to-day, do it to-mor- 
row. Write to me directly. “R, L.” 


On the other side is written : 


“Oh, husband of thine innocent Magdalene, they take me from thee 
by force! how can God suffer it? If] ama monster, God be merciful 
tome. O what wrong is done me! Why will God not hear me! Send 
me something, else may I peri] even my soul.” 


These natural effusions of the heart, addressed by an innocent wo- 
man to her dearest friend, her husband, these affecting complaints of a 
wife and mother, suffering innocently, produced no effect on her infatu- 
ated judges. In spite of the well-written protest of her husband, she 
was sentenced to die. Butan unexpected stop was put to the atrocious 
persecutions of witches by the heroic perseverance of one of the vic- 
tims. It almost seemed as though half of the female sex of Nérdlingen 
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would be consigned to the flames. When persons were apprehended, 
one would inform of, perhaps, ten others ; and upon the admitted prin- 
ciple that, when three witches accused a fourth, the latter also must be 
brought to trial, the prisons were crowded to overflowing with women, 
so that the authorities were puzzled where to confine them. It was not 
poor women only, but there was wealthy and most respectable females 
from whom confessions were extorted ; and numbers of families were 
plunged into the deepest affliction. At this juncture appeared a heroine 
of her sex, who, unconquered by any of the fifty-six tortures applied to 
her with the most refined cruelty, steadfastly maintained her innocence 
to the last. This was Maria Hollin, who kept the Crown at Nérd- 
lingen. She wasa native of Ulm. Neither the thumbscrews, nor the 
boots, applied in the most merciless manner, nor the bench and the cord, 
to which she was subjected eight times in fourteen ps je successive 
interrogatories, could wring from her a confession of deeds of which 
she was perfecily innocent. The cruelty of the executioners was van- 
quished by the heroism of this woman. ‘The lawyers, who, of course, 
wanted a confession, were outrageous. In this state of things, Super- 
intendent Lutz, who had previously protested, in the name of the 
Church, but with too little emphasis, against these executions, at length 
plucked up a heart, and stood forth as the decided champion of the un- 
fortunate woman. He was supported by the public opinion. ‘The peo- 
ple murmured. The lawyers durst no longer continue the tortures. At 
length the city of Ulm took up the cause of its child, and claimed her. 
She was, in consequence, set at liberty ; and ever since that time there 
have been no persecutions of witches at Nordlingen. 





ARTICLE VIII. 
Review or Hitencocn’s ELementTary GeEoLoey. 
InrRopuctory Nore. 


In drawing the materials of our work from the periodical publications 
of foreign countries, it is interesting to find frequent and honorable 
notices and reviews of the labors of American authors. In most of the 
leading branches of literary, scientific, and practical inquiry, in 
Europe, our own scholars, according to the means which they possess. 
are pursuing equally successful investigations; and as often as their 
works are made subjects of foreign review, and thus mingle their 
influences with the literature of other countries, it is quite consistent 
with our design to embrace them in our selections. We insert the 
following brief review, principally for two reasons. For the encourage- 
ment of American scholars, we take pleasure in making known the 
deservedly high reputation of Professor Hitchcock abroad ; and as an 
act of justice to Dr. Pye Smith, whose work on Seripture and Geology has 
been republished and extensively read in this country, we are happy to 
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lay before our readers, on his own authority, the important correction 
contained in a note to the present review.—Sr. Ep. 


From the (London) Eclectic Review, February, 1842. 


Elementary Geology. By Edward Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural History in Amherst College, &c. Second 
edition. With an Introductory Notice, by John Pye Smith, D. D., 
F. R.S., F. G. 8. Amherst, Massachusetts. London: Jackson 
and Walford. 1841. 


Ow both scientific and religious accounts, we have been eminently grat- 
ified by the sight of this volume. Its author has been made known to 
the British public by Dr. Buckland, who, in different parts of his uni- 
versally admired Bridgewater Treatise, has made honorable mention of 
Professor Hitchcock’s discoverjes as “of the highest interest.” His 
services have been great, not only as a philosophical professor, but as a 
working man in the field of geological labor, truly hard bodily as well as 
mental toil ;* but before us he stands with the peculiar recommen- 
dation of being a faithful disciple of Christ; and a minister of the holy 
gospel, in (we believe) the Congregational Denomination. 

his work possesses a character of completeness, in relation to 
extent and comprehension, which we know not where else to look for 
ina single book, or even any approach to it. For the different parts 
of the subject, the contents of many volumes would require to be studied. 
Of those different parts, especially such as are branches of knowledge 
preliminary or subsidiary, the views here given are necessarily concise, 
and require to be followed out by the diligent student in other ways of 
investigation ; but the author has manifestly labored to combine and 





* We refer to his Geology of the State of Massachusetts, of which we have seen two 
editions in large octavo ; and lately has come to this country, the third edition, or more 
properly a new work incorporating the former, in two splendid quartos, with a rich store 
of maps, sections, landscapes, and organic remains, exceilently engraved. Of this final 
work we hope shortly to lay a further account before our readers ; but, in the mean 
time, we borrow from Dr. Buckland two passages which will give some idea of the 
author’s moral principles. 

“If Tl understand geology aright,” (says Professor Hitchcock,) “so far from teaching 
the eternity of the world, it proves more directly than any other science can, that its 
revolutions and races of inhabitants had a commencement ; and that it contains within 
itself the chemical energies which need only to be set at liberty by the will of their Crea- 
ior, to accomplish its destruction. Because this science teaches that the revolutions of 
nature have occupied immense periods of time, it does not, therefore, teach that they 
form an eternal series. It only enlarges our conceptions of the Deity; and when men 
shall cease to regard geology with jealousy and narrow-minded prejudices, they will find 
that it opens fields of research and contemplation as wide and as grand as astronomy 
itself.”"—* Why should we hesitate to admit the existence of our globe through periods 
as long as geological researches require, since the sacred word does not declare the 
time of its original creation ; and since such a view of its antiquity enlarges our ideas 
of the operations of the Deity in respect to duration, as much as astronomy does in 
regard to space? Instead of bringing us into collision with Moses, it seems to me that 
geology furnishes us with some of the grandest conceptions of the Divine attributes and 
plans, to be found in the whole circle of human knowledge.”—Citations in the Bridge- 
water Treatise, vol. i. pp. 587. 
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condense the most abundant information on every topic; his arrange- 
ment and manner of expression are easy and perspicuous : he has con- 
stantly referred to the portions and pages of other books, both as author- 
ities and for elucidation; and the work is printed very closely upon a 
large page. The plan may be understood by the following abstract of 
its contents :— 

I. The Constitution and Structure of the Earth, and the Principles on 
which Rocks are classified.—Here we have a clear account, both de- 
scriptive and tabular, of different arrangements, not such as are founded 
on erroneous or arbitrary principles, but what have been deemed the 
most lucid disposition of the body of known facts.* 

II. An enumeration of the Minerals, separately considered, into 
which all the combinations of earthy materials are resolved.—This, of 
course, requires of the reader some acquaintance with the principles of 
chemistry ; yet not more than forms, in our day, a necessary part of a 
respectable education ; and Dr. Hitchcock has made every article very 
plain, and has illustrated by familiar examples. 

III. The Lithological characters of the Stratified Rocks; that is, 
their mineral composition. , Many local facts are here mentioned. Thus 
hints are afforded which will be of much service to young practical in- 
quirers ; and those hints, both in this and in other parts of the volume, 
may lead to valuable results in agriculture, mining, selecting and work- 
ing stone, &c. 

V. A correspondent body of information on the Unstratified, or 
Igneous, better called Pyrogenous, rocks, ascending from granite to the 
newest lava. The artificial nomenclature of the French, for species and 
varieties is detailed ; conferring a great advantage upon the student. A 
complaint of Professor Sedgwick, made several years ago, was not with- 
out reason ; that we are oppressed by the inundation of words “ with 
Greek heads and Gallic tails.” Instruction is here introduced upon the 
use of geological maps and sections. 

V. Patmontotocy; the knowledge of Organic Remains, vegetable 
and animal. This deeply interesting branch of geological science is 
treated at great length, with a particularity of description and elucidation 
which deserves our warmest thanks. It is the department of which the 
able discussion and rich illustrations have given the extraordinary attrac- 
tion to Dr. Buckland’s celebrated work. In the volume before us, we 
are furnished with the most important results of Paleozoic memoirs and 
descriptions, by British, French, German, and American geologists, 
down to its publication in August, 1841. This information is given 





* We perceive that, both in this part and in his tabular view of the classifications of 
strata, the author has given the thicknesses of the systems of strata from Dr. Py« 
Smith’s table in the second edition of his Scripture and Geology. We are authorized by 
that gentleman to say, that while he took all the pains in his power to obtain the best 
evidence and most probable estimations, an error had occurred in two places : the 
seventy thousand for the Silurian group, should have been fifteen; and the fifty, for the 
Cambrian, should have been ten. It grieves him much that those oversights were com- 
mitted. Incuria ‘udit. 
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under the heads of general characters of organic remains ; nature and 
process of petrifaction ; means of ascertaining ; classification ; amount, 
or estimate of the thickness of the strata which are fossiliferous, from 
the most recent down to the Cambrian slates, the earliest stratum in 
which any vestiges of once living creatures have been detected ; distri- 
bution into oe or appropriate limits of place on the surface of the 
globe. ‘Tabular view of the number of species in each great system of 
strata, and a comparison with those existing in the present condition of 
the earth; periods of commencement and extinction, in their vertical, 
which must be the chronological order, with tables of the numbers of 
species in the systems, and an ingenious Paleontological Chart, exhibit- 
ing at one view the orders, families, and many genera of the plants and 
animals, known ro by their preserved and mineralized remains ; com- 
parison of fossil and living species ; particular descriptions of the most 
interesting species in every family or order, including the microzoari_ 
and microphyta (whether infusoria or not), disclosed by the indefatigable 
Dr. Ehrenberg, and the zealous microscopists who are following him. 
This is succeeded by a comprehensive view of ichnolithology, (footsteps 
of animals and marks of ripple and rain-drops,) in which the Professor 
seems to aim at concealing his own title to distinction in this field of 
investigation. ‘This large portion of the work is closed by a body of 
general inferences, concerning the successive periods of change in the 
structure of the earth’s crust, the elevations and subsidences of the former 
ocean beds, and consequently the periods of existence for organic re- 
mains. 

VI. On the operation of Aqueous and Atmospheric Agencies in pro- 
ducing geological change. Here we have an ample account of Profes- 
sor Agassiz’s indefatigable and long-continued, yet recently published 
labors and arguments on the glaciers of Switzerland. Action of frost, 
rain, running water, lakes, seas, beaches, chemical deposits from water, 
mineral waters, bituminous springs ; drift, blocks, moraines, grooved 
rocks. 

VII. Operation of Organic Agencies in producing geological changes: 
Man; other animals; plants; peat; drift wood ; agents of consolida- 
tion. 

VIII. Igneous Agencies: Volcanoes and earthquakes ; slow elevation 
and depression ; submarine forests; extinct volcanoes ; destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah; the Plutonic, or older unstratified rocks ; tem- 
perature of the globe ; surface ; interior ; celestial space ; metamorphic 
theory; hypotheses on the earliest condition of the globe; metallic 
veins. 

Upon the remaining sections we must content ourselves with more 
briefly indicating the subjects. 

IX. Connexion between Geology and Natural and Revealed Religion. 

X. The History of Geology. ‘The last paragraph of this section we 
will transcribe : 


“Those whose recollection enables them to compare the state of 
geological science thirty years ago, with its present condition, and the 
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almost universal interest now taken in it, with the almost entire absence 
of all interest or knowledge on the subject then, will hardly venture to 
predict what will be its condition thirty years hence.”—p. 305. 


XI. Geographical Geology.—This is a section of peculiar original- 
ity and interest. It is, indeed, brief and necessarily incomplete ; but 
the author has shown sound judgment and tact in sketching the general 
views, and in selecting those particular objects which are of the greatest 
importance for economical purposes. He passes under review all the 
principal countries of the globe. 

The following are the “ general inferences ” which the author draws : 


“1. That the axes of all the principal chains of mountains on the 
globe, are composed of primary rocks, stratified and unstratified, while 
the secondary series lie upon their flanks at a still lower level, and the 
tertiary strata at a lower Jevel still. 

‘©2. A similar process of the elevation of continents, at successive 
epochs, has been going on in all parts of the world. 

“3. There is every reason to believe that continents, once above the 
waters, have sunk beneath them, as those now above the waters, were 
gradually raised ; for, since the quantity of matter in the globe has al- 
ways remained the same, its diameter cannot be enlarged permanently ; 
and, therefore, as one part rose, other parts must sink. 

“4. The geology of any district, that embraces all the principal 
groups of rocks, affords us a type of the geology of the globe. This is 
what we should expect from the uniformity and constancy of nature’s 
operations ; and facts show that such is the case. 

“5. We have no reason to expect that new discoveries, in unex- 
plored parts of the earth, will essentially change the important princi- 
ples of geology. Slight modifications of those principles are all that 
can reasonably be expected from future researches.” —p. 336. 


We must express some regret, that this valuable and most seasonable 
work is not brought forth with that external beauty of printing which it 
would have received if published in London. Yet the execution is far 
from being discreditable to the provincial press of New England, and 
we believe that Amherst is but a small town. ‘The wood-cuts are very 
numerous ; and, though not equally splendid with many productions of 
wood-engraving in our country, they are clear and accurate, and, with 
the exception of very few, they may be called handsome. 

We shall conclude our notice by citing a few sentences from Dr. 
Pye Smith’s Introduction :— 


“In a manner unexpected and remarkable, the opportunity has been 
presented to me of bearing a public testimony to the value of Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s volume, Erementary Ggotocy. This is gratifying, not only 
because I feel it an honor to myself, but much more as it excites the 
hope that, by this recommendation, theological students, many of my 
younger brethren in the evangelical ministry, and serious Christians in 
general, who feel the duty of seeking the cultivation of their own minds, 
may be induced to study this book. For them it is peculiarly adapted, 
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as it presents a comprehensive digest of geological facts and the theo- 
retical truths deduced from them, disposed in a method admirably per- 
spicuous; so that inquiring persons may, without any discouraging 
labor, and by employing the diligence which will bring its own reward, 
acquire such a knowledge of this science as cannot fail of being emi- 
nently beneficial.”—p. ix. 

“ The spirit of these reflections bears a peculiar application to min- 
isters of the gospel. To the pastors of rural congregations, no means 
of recreating and preserving health are comparable to these and their 
allied pursuits ; and thus, also, in many temporal respects, they may 
become benefactors to their neighbors. In large towns, the establish- 
ment of libraries, lyceums, botanic gardens, and scientific associations, 
is rapidly diffusing a taste for these kinds of knowledge. It would be a 
perilous state for the interests of religion, that precious jewel whose 
essential characters are wisdom, knowledge, and joy, if its professional 
teachers should be, in this respect, inferior to the young and inquiring 
members of their congregations. For those excellent men who give 
their lives to the noblest of labors, a work which would honor angels, 
“preaching among the heathen the unsearchable riches of Christ;” a 
competent acquaintance with natural objects is of signal importance, for 
both safety and usefulness. They should be able to distinguish mineral 
and vegetable products, so as to guard against the pernicious, and deter- 
mine the salubrious : and very often geological knowledge will be found 
of the first utility in fixing upon the best localities for missionary sta- 
tions ; nor can they be insensible to the benefits of which they may be 
the agents, by communicating discoveries to Europe or the United States 
of America.”—p. x. 





ARTICLE IX. 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


By the Senior Editor. 


Tue British aNp Foreren Review; or Evropean Quarrerty 
Journat, No. XXV., January, 1842. 


As we have before remarked, we regard this Quarterly as erhaps 
the most valuable periodical on our list. We have never failed to find 
in its pages interesting and instructive materials for our own work. The 
present Number is not inferior to most of its predecessors. 


Arr. I.—sthetics, or the Philosophy of Art. This article is a 
review of the works of Hegel, Solger, Jean Paul and others on 
Msthetics. It fills about 48 pages, and while it discusses the philoso- 
phy of art, in general, its principal theme is Poetry. It is well worthy 
of the space which it occupies, as the leading article in the British and 
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Foreign Review. Our readers may expect the whole of it, with some 
additional remarks of our own in the next No. of the Eclectic. 


Art. II.—Viola the Affianced ; or,’ Tis an Old Tale and often told. 
London, 1839. Sixteen pages are occupied with a review of this little 
volume, which, though a work of fiction, is treated with seriousness, as 
containing much substantial truth. ‘It is a reading,” says the re- 
viewer, ‘‘on the anatomy of one of the saddest of all heart maladies.” 
—“‘ Disappointed affection has no present anguish so tormenting as the 
discovery that a mere phantom of the brain has been mistaken for a 
state of the heart.” Such is the theme of the touching and well written 
tale which is here noticed. The reviewer fancies that he detects in it 
abundant evidence of female authorship, and compares it, in style and 
excellence, to Miss Martineau’s ‘ Dearbrook,” Miss Edgeworth’s 
** Keller,” and Miss Austen’s ‘‘ Emma.” ‘These novels, however, 
belong to a class of reading, of which the world is too full; and if 
“Viola” is of higher morals and better tendency than most works of 
its kind, we commend it to the attention of all such as judge, with our 
reviewer, “‘ that there may be more substantial truth in a work of fiction 
than in the faithfullest chronicle of facts.” 









Art. IfI.—This article is areview,—26 pages,—of the Poniatowski 
Collection of Antique Gems ; a truly extraordinary collection, which 
has been palmed upon the public by Prince Poniatowski of Poland, the 
catalogue of which constitutes a quarto volume of 580 pages. The 
reviewer, before examining the authenticity of this collection, gives an 
instructive sketch of the history of Gem-engraving, from its recognized 
existence at the date of the book of Job, to the present time. From 
this history it would appear utterly impossible that the pretensions of 
the Polish Prince, in respect to this collection, can be true. It embraces 
two thousand six hundred and one engraved gems, all professing to be 
antiques, and actually bearing the names of the ancient artists, by which 
they claim to have been wrought. 











“Tt consists of a complete series of subjects illustrating the Greek 
mythology from the birth of the giants from the blood of Uranus, the 
fabulous and heroic history of the ancient Greeks, the Iliad, Odyssey 
and Aneid, to portraits of illustrious Grecians of all classes, kings, 
statesmen, philosophers, doctors, both Greeks and barbarians, orators, 
poets, celebrated women, athlete, architects, painters, sculptors, gem- 
engravers, both Greeks and Latins ;—all said to be authentic and genuine 
works of the greatest Greek gem-engravers, without reference to either 
time or place. We can only exclaim, 
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‘ Ye gods, annihilate but space and time, 
And make collectors happy.’ 


“ We have long known, that among the most credulous of men, col- 
lectors of antiquities stand in the first rank ; their imagination is usually 
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consulted for their facts ; and their love of gain (for they are all dealers) 
is the chief prompter of arguments by which others may be deluded into 
the belief of that authenticity and genuineness which they themselves 
invariably doubt, until they become possessors, a circumstance which 
invariably removes every doubt. 

‘In a catalogue sent forth to the world by those very respectable men, 
Messrs. Christie and Manson, we are informed, ‘that the celebrity to 
which this collection, from the commencement of its formation by King 
Stanislaus nearly a century ago, and its completion by the illustrious 
family of Poniatowski, has attained, renders it unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the merits of the riches it possesses.’ 

“From this sentence we learn that the collection was gradually formed, 
in short, that it has occupied successive generations nearly a century. 
That increases the difficulty, as it calls on us to believe that successive 
generations, all ardent in the same pursuit, were so fortunate as to ac. 
cumulate two thousand six hundred and one engraved gems, all without 
blemish from the effects of time, fire, water, or violence, and when ar- 
ranged, forming a complete set of illustrations of Greek and Latin 
mythology and poetry. The probability is about equal of obtaining a 
Shakspeare by grinding letters in a mill. That two thousand six hundred 
and one gems should have been scattered over ancient Europe for just 
as many years, and that not one of them should ever have been known 
to the pack of antiquity-hunters who were, from at least the time of 
the Medici, poking their noses into every hole and corner, is as possible 
as that the part should be greater than the whole. 

“Jt would be rash to affirm, that in this great number there is not a 
single genuine antique : among the rings and heads there may be a few; 
among the medallions two or three might be selected as either originals 
or exquisite copies; the subject of Ulysses weeping at the tale of Troy 
sung by Demodocus, atiributed to Dioscorides, has every appearance of 
being authentic. The composition, drawing and expression are admira- 
ble, and the style of the execution, free, firm and refined. Were all the 
medallions of equal excellence the value of them would be immense, but 
a very small number can be placed in the same class. These may have 
constituted the foundation of this collection, leaving the fact of their 
first discovery inobscurity. Prince Poniatowski probably brought them 
with him to Rome, and then with liberality and taste made this extra. 
ordinary collection, partly by purchasing gems already engraved, but 
chiefly by employing engravers who were eminent in that branch of the 
art. 

“It must be obvious to any one who examines this collection, that the 
idea has emanated from one mind, that the subjects might be arranged in 
sets, the manner of each set being so marked as to leave no doubt of its 
being the work of one hand; there are exceptions which rather tend to 
prove the rule, and those exceptions are generally superior to the sets, 
and many of them works of art of great excellence, without however 
those characteristics which would stamp them as works of Greek artists 
of the ages preceding Pericles or subsequent to him. The eighteenth 
century produced many artists capable of contributing to such a collec- 
tion, and connoisseurs have been of opinion, that the styles of both 
Giovanni and Carlo Costanzi, Giughi, Flavio Sirletti, and Francesco his 
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son, Torricelli, Bernabé, and others, may be discerned, though on those 
gems from which this opinion is deduced are found the names of the 
ancient masters of the art. ‘There was one gem-engraver, whose works 
are more talked about than known, who flourished during nearly the 
whole period of Poniatowski’s sojourn in Italy, who, we think it clear, 
was the principal director of this great collection, and whose chief 
works constitute the most valuable part of it, we refer to Cavaliere 
GiovaNNI Pixter. That we may at once arrest the reader’s attention, 
we will ask, where are the works of Giovanni Pikler? He was an en- 
thusiast in his art; he wrought industriously for forty years; he is 
known to have engraved with great celerity. It is admitted that he must 
have produced a great number of intaglios, and yet few, very few, are 
known: in the British Museum is an intaglio of Urania, and a cameo 
on agate of Brutus; of this latter is a finer and larger example in the 
Poniatowski collection. Among the casts by Tassi are perhaps half-a- 
dozen, and about as many more are specified as being in the cabinets of 
private persons, including the Orpheus leading Eurydice from the infernal 
regions, in the possession of Mr. Emmerson. A few small intaglios set 
as rings are known, and are very highly prized by those who possess 
them.” 


To sustain his supposition as to the part played by the last named 
artist, in this collection, our reviewer quotes largely from Rossi’s life 
of Pikler, which fully confirms the presumption, that many of the 
specimens in the Poniatowski collection were wrought by him, and 
have been since collected and sold by professed antiquaries as the 
“ genuine works of the great Grecian artists.” Such are the bold and 
impudent deceptions which have been practiced upon the world by 
European antiquaries, artists and connoisseurs. This article is espe- 
cially valuable as affording the means of detecting and exposing frauds 
and humbugs of the class referred to. 


Art. IV.—The Political Crisis of Switzerland.—On this subject 
we have an article of 19 pages. It is headed with the titles of five works 
on Switzerland, published since 1833, and is occupied, not with a de- 
scription of the country and its inhabitants, but almost wholly with the 
changing political relations of the numerous and nearly independent little 
states constituting the Swiss confederation. “‘ Since 1798, when the 
old confederation was overthrown, Switzerland has become the most 
productive of revolutions of all countries save South America, and her 
affairs have taken such a turn, that her political condition either must 
undergo a thorough reform, or the time is perhaps not very distant, 
when she will cease to exist as an independent state.” The details of 
these revolutions, however, as here given, and of the complicated and 
peculiar relations of the Swiss cantons, would not be interesting to most 
of our readers. The following are substantially the parties which still 
exist, and between which there remains a constant though ever changing 
state of uneasiness. 
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“Two parties stood opposed to each other from 1815 to 1820, the con- 
servatives and the reformers ; the former being called the aristocratical, 
the latter the national or liberal party. The strength of the aristocrats 
rested on the burghers of the privileged cities, on the small democratical 
cantons, with the exception of Appenzell, on a great portion of the Pro- 
testant and the whole Catholic clergy, the latter forming the pivot in the 
struggle for consolidating aristocratic government. 

“ The Swiss of the Protestant as well as the Catholic persuasion are 
deeply devoted to their religion, and the clergy possess therefore great 
influence overthem. With the educated classes in the cities, the creed, 
as in Germany and France, is less streng than in the country, and reli- 
gious bias may sometimes depend on party interest. But with the coun- 
try people religion rests on persuasion. This is particularly the case 
with the inhabitants of the Catholic democratical cantons of Schwytz, 
Uri, Unterwalder and Zug, in which the people are bigoted and super- 
stitious, and passionately devoted to their priests. Besides a numerous 
secular clergy, the Catholic church has 117 monasteries, which are in 
no other country, with the exception of Italy, richer than in Switzerland. 
Even in those cantons where the greater portion of the inhabitants arc 
of the Protestant persuasion, the monasteries are of consequence from 
their wealth and number. Of great importance was the resettlement of 
the order of the Jesuits. In 1814 they returned to the canton of Valais, 
where they possess a college at Brieg. In 1818 their college at Fry- 
burgh was reorganized, and contains now more than 400 pupils from 
different countries of Europe. Of late they have also founded an estab- 
lishment in the canton of Schwytz. With such elements a streng and 
compact Roman party has been organized ever since 1814, which warm- 
ly supports the cause of the aristocrats against the national party for two 
reasons. ‘The victory of the national party is viewed as involving the 
possibility of a reform of the federal compact on a basis such that the 
whole body of the Swiss nation would be represented in the diet rather 
than the single cantons. These under the present compact send each 
two representatives to the diet, without regard to the number of their 
inhabitants. The Catholic population being fewer in number, and small 
in the democratical cantons, the Protestants would certainly gain a great 
ascendency over the Catholics by any such reform. The other reason 
the Roman party has in common with such Protestant priests as adhere 
to the aristocrats,—they fear the triumph of liberal principles would lead 
to scepticism and irreligion. The Swiss Protestant church is not of the 
same weight in politics as the Romish church, because it is not founded 
on an episcopal system, which creates a more intense spiritual spirit 
among its members. Many Protestant clergymen belong to the liberal 
party, and have even been active leaders; but ou the Catholic clergy the 
aristocrats look as their devoted adherents and principal supporters ; so 
much so that the aristocrats of the Protestant persuasion durst not oppose 
the Romish party in their late exertions to increase their power. The 
influence of the Romish party strongly manifested itself in exertions to 
re-establish the system of the Roman hierarchy, and to make the state 
dependent on the Pope in all spiritual matters, and in no other country 
have the efforts of the Roman party been crowned with the same suc- 
cess.” 


Vou. IT.—No. III. 12 
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Art. V.—We have here a sensible article, of 52 pages, on the Hand- 
Loom-Weaver’s Report, presented to both houses of Parliament, by 
command of her majesty, in 1841. It is less a review of the Report 
of the commissioners of the crown and other publications on the subject, 
than an independent discussion of the comparative condition and pros- 
pects of the laboring classes in different countries, and the means proper 
to be used for their elevation and improvement. The writer shows that 
the distress and poverty of laborers in France are much greater than 
are experienced by the same classes in England. He draws consola- 
tion from this fact, while he admits the existence of much actual suffer- 
ing and degradation in the British Islands, which demand the attention 
and the sympathy of the landholders and capitalists, as well as of the 
government. He doubts the policy,—of late so popular and success- 
ful,—of encouraging the emigration of the working classes to other 
countries ; which he says, with reason, is depriving England of the 
means of rendering ker wealth productive at home, and is of course de- 
tracting from the resources of her national prosperity. He accordingly 
recommends the employment of the laboring classes at home in new 
spheres of useful occupation, which must, of course, be changed to 
meet the changes which have been wrought in the wants and advantages 
of the age, by the substitution of machinery for hand-labor. We have 
only room for the following brief quotation in support of his views. 


“We believe that this generally-diffused opinion, that the rate of 
wages depends on the pricc of provisions, owes its origin to the fact, 
that the price of provisions mainly depends on the rate of wages. The 
laborers constitute, in all countries, a large majority of the people, and, 
in all poor countries, an overwhelming majority. Their wages form the 
great fund out of which the price of provisions must come, and their 
wages also form the principal element in the cost of producing provi- 
sions. Every change in their wages, therefore, has a double effect on 
the price of provisions A rise of wages raises the price of provisions 
by increasing the cost of producing them, end raises it again by increasing 
the fund for purchasing them. A fall of wages diminishes the fund for the 
purchase of provisions, and at the same instant diminishes the cost of 
their production. In countries where there is a stationary low rate of 
wages, both these circumstances concurring, the price of provisions 
must generally be low. Where there is a stationary high rate of wages, 
the price must generally be high, It is true, indeed, that in a country of 
low wages, some of the more expensive sorts of provisions may be dear, 
but that can be only when they are raised for exportation, or for the use 
of a more opulent minority. Such is the case with respect to wheat in 
Ireland, and, when our ports are open, in Poland, Again, in a country 
of high wages, where the fertility of the soil, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, is great, and there is no market for the surplus produce, provisions 
may be cheap, as is the case in the far west of America. And it is true, 
also, that an opulent and highly productive commercial community, by 
importing the provisions raised by the lowly-paid labor of poorer coun- 
tries, might obtain them at a low price, supposing its demand not to be 
so great as materially to raise their price in all the exporting countries. 
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Such appears to have been the case with respect to Holland during the 
last century. Subject, however, to these exceptions, it may ke laid 
down as a general rule, that wherever wages are high, provisions will 
likewise and consequently be high; and that wherever wages are low, 
provisions will likewise and consequently be low. But in the former 
case the laborers will be fed on superior, in the latter on inferior food.” 


Art. VI—La Chronique de Rains. Such is the title of a work 
lately published in Paris, from an old manuscript of the 13th century, 
reserved in the Royal Library. Rains is the ancient spelling of 
heims, and the chronicle is a curious relic of the early hinoey of 
France. It is regarded by our reviewer as especially valuable for the 
light which it sheds upon the language and literature of the age in which 
it was written, there having been preserved only four or five prose com- 
positions, in the vulgar tongue, more ancient than this. But few of our 
readers, however, would be interested in following the writer in his eru- 
dite and critical remarks, extended through 26 pages of the Quarterly 
before us. 


Art. VII.—The Prussian League. Some remarks in a late German 
work are here made the occasion of resuming the discussion of the 
Prussian League, and the foreign commercial policy of England, which 
was commenced in the British and Foreign Review, some two years 
since. The present article occupies only 18 pages, and urges 
with earnestness, such measures on the part of England as will compel 
all foreign countries to receive British manufactures in exchange for 
their produce. The spirit and scope of the discussion is sufficiently 
indicated by the following brief extracts. 


“If we appreciate the expression of public opinion in the result of 
the late elections correctly, it amounted to a protestation on the part of 
the intelligent classes of the community against a sweeping set of mea- 
sures calculated to overturn our present fiscal and commercial systems. 
This protest, we take it, was less directed against the measures them- 
selves, than against the manner in which they were proposed, defended, 
and urged. No man.of whatever party, has been so blind as to view 
this national declaration in the light of a protestation against cheap corn, 
cheap sugar, and facilitation of commercial intercourse. On the con- 
trary, it is on all hands admitted that this battle has been wou. Monop- 
oly of every kind has been proved in the struggle to be a deceptive, 
destructive phantom, which, like the Jew of the play, ministers to the 
iemporary necessities of the indiscreet and pampered egoist but to 
secure his ultimate fall; it demands the heart’s blood of its victim in 
payment of its inexorable claim. On this head there is no longer a 
doubt, except as to the amount of the concession to be made in the first 
instance ; and this doubt is shared by many who desire the concession 
of every restriction, from the circumstance that its probable immediate 
operation is, from want of sufficient information, not very clear. 

It cannot be wondered, that those who could not or woud not see 
what progress they had made in the affray, and who even now do not 
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seem to know how to use their vantage-ground, should show themselves 
absolutely insensible to the fact that there were other battles besides 
this to be fought, and that this triumph, although important, was but a 
part of a series of combats to be undertaken on different ground, some 
of which are accounted of even greaterurgency. If monopoly were to 
be destroyed at home, it was equally necessary to spread this conviction 
abroad. If a formidable competition were to be allowed in our agricul- 
ture, was it not the more requisite to increase the preponderance of our 
manufactures? Did it not seem fair to say to foreigners— The irre- 
sistible arguments which have been brought forward to prove that we 
are wise in buying food where we can get it cheapest, apply with the 
same force to your case ; it is equally advantageous to you to buy the 
cheapest clothing and the cheapest tools? Was not this requisite to 
preserve the balance? And what has been done in this respect ?” 
* * * & * + 


“We have declared that almost unbounded markets for our manufac- 
tures await our approach. We have it in our power to open the tracks 
along which both supplies of food must flow, and masses of manufactured 
goods must move in return. In Europe, in Asia, in America, our com- 
mercial relations can be regulated, improved, extended—but not without 
care, judgment, and energy, in the employment of the means at our 
command. 

“These means we have already pointed out, but we must here point to 
them anew. ‘The temper of the various governments, whose desire of 
enriching their subjects excludes our manufactures, has been sufficiently 
shown of late by repeated failures in the attempt to bring them to treat 
on the basis of reciprocity. We have it in our power to force them all 
to agree to our terms, not by indiscriminately allowing to all the benefiis 
of the concessions which shall be made on the two important articles, 
corn and sugar. If we loose this opportunity of placing our commer- 
cial relations on a sound footing, we may never regain it, We can only 
regain it when lost at the cost of re-constructing that odious, complicated 
fabric, at which the first violent blow is about to be dealt. Had we the 
voices of a thousand warners, we would shout this warning with the 
might of earnest conviction in the ears of our countrymen; for we are 
aware that we stand alone, and that warnings which are re-echoed by 
no party are too apt to be disregarded. Nevertheless we persevere, and 
perchance our warning may not prove to be given in vain.” 


Arr. VIII.—France in the Seventeenth Century. We have here a 
review extended to 33 pages, preceded by the title of a work 
in ten volumes, published in Paris, 1840, from the manuscripts of 
Tallemant de Reaux, of the seventeenth century. The reviewer begins 
with the following language. 


“Some of our contemporaries have regarded the publication of the 
mass of ribald indecency collected in these ten volumes, which had 
remained in the obscurity of manuscript ever since their compilation, 
as a peculiar disgrace to the literary taste of modern France. As re- 
gards the body of the work we do not quite concur in that opinion ; 
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however deformed by these faults, it contains too much curious and val- 
uable matter for the student of French history, to have been justifiably 
left in oblivion. But we question, whether in any other country the 
memoirs would have been presented to the world, without the precaution 
of suppressing at least, the more flagrant violations of public decency 
and taste which they contain.” 


The writer proceeds to glean from the work some scraps of history, 
which are curious and interesting enough, but which are rather charac- 
teristic of the times, and of the coarseness and vulgarity of the author, 
than valuable in themselves. 


Arr. IX.—Nearly 40 pages are here devoted to a review of 
Passant’s Life of Raffaelle, published at Leipsic, 1839. It is a valu- 
able article of its kind, and contains some just and worthy remarks on 
the state of the fine arts in the present age, and the tendencies of the 
public mind both in England and other countries. Should space permit, 
we may Call the attention of our readers to it in a future number of the 
Eclectic. 


Tue Epvinsurens Review, or Criticat Journat, No. CL. January, 
1842. 


Arr. I.—The present No. of the Edinburgh opens with a review of 
Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, extended to 42 pages. 
It is caustic and severe, and written with considerable discrimination 
and ability. 

Our readers will recollect that we published a long and very able re- 
view of Whewell’s History and Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 
in the Nos. of the Eclectic for September and November last. That 
article was from the London Quarterly, and was much more extensive 
and comprehensive, and to us more satisfactory, than this in the Ed- 
inburgh, which is confined to the latter work of Whewell, viz., his 
*“ Philosophy,” and contains no account of his ‘“‘ History of the Induc- 
tive Sciences,” that having been noticed and criticised, some two years 
since, in the same Review. On the whole, we are persuaded that our 
readers have a much better view of Whewell’s entire works on the “ In- 
ductive Sciences,” in the article with which we have already furnished 
them, than could be gathered from the successive discussions of the sub- 
ject contained in the Edinburgh. ‘The reviewer in the London Quar- 
terly reasons with more candor and calmness, and expends his strength 
on topics of much more general interest than those selected for criti- 
cism in the review now before us. We confess, however, that we have 
risen from the careful reading of this review with even less respect than 
we had before cherished for the soundness and consistency of Mr. 
Whewell’s philosophical doctrines and reasonings. They are certainly 
chargeable with the possession of many of those erudities which, to 
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use the language of our reviewer, are ‘ to be expected in a work writ- 
ten without the slow progress of digestion, and embracing every variety 
of human knowledge.” The work is here pronounced, and we think 
not without reason, to be “the Phylosophy of scolastic Metaphysics 
ratherthan of Phisical Science.” Its range is certainly far beyond the lim- 
its which would seein tobe prescribed byitstitle. Ourreviewer, however, 
confines his criticisms principally to points of physical philosophy, and 
combats with spirit the doctrine of Whewell, in which he maintains, 
with Brown and Bell, the existence of a siath sense, which they call 
the Muscular sense. His theory of vision, also, is criticised with great 
severity. But we do not judge it worth while to entertain our readers 
with these labored and extended scientific discussions. ‘Those who are 
especially interested in such matters will find them amply discussed in 
the works of Reid, Stewart, Brown and others, and will find it general- 
ly admitted, that, up to the nineteenth century, men had five senses, and 
no more,—sight, hearing, touch, taste and smell. 


Arr. I].—We have here a review,—22 pages,—of Rippell’s Trav- 
els in Abyssinia. An article on the same work appeared in a late No. 
of the Foreign Quarterly, which we noticed in our “ Review of Re- 
views” in the Eclectic of January last. The present article adds 
nothing to the interest we then expressed in the subject. 


Art. I1].—The Life and Writings of Thomas Fuller. Such is 
the running title of this article, of 31 pages, preceded by the titles of 
five of the principal works of Fuller, which have been republished in 
England since 1830. Fuller lived in the 17th century. Coleridge 
makes the following remarks upon his writings. ‘‘ Next to Shakspeare, 
I am not certain that Thomas Puller, beyond all other writers, does not 
excite in me the sense and emotion of the marvelous ;—the degree in 
which any given faculty, or combination of faculties, is possessed and 
manifested, so far surpassing what one would have thought possible in 
a single mind, as to give one’s admiration the flavor and character of 
wonder.” Charles Lamb also is represented as regarding him with ad- 
miration. Yet our reviewer thinks his merits have not been duly ap- 
preciated, and endeavors to assign him his proper niche in the came 
of English literature. Jt is a somewhat interesting review, to which 
we may recall the attention of our readers hereafter. 


Art. IV.—The King of Hanover, and the Stade Tolls. This is a 
topic belonging to the international arrangements between England and 
Germany, and is interesting principally to European politicians. ‘The 
review of it in this article fills 18 pages. 


Art. V.—Phrenological Ethics. Thirty-eight pages are here devot- 
ed to a review of George Combe’s “ Moral Philosophy.” It is the 
best showing up of the pretensions of Phrenology to a place in moral 
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science that we have seen. Our readers may expect the substance of 
it in the next number of the Eclectic. 


Art. VI.—Catlin on the North American Indians.—As we have 
before had occasion to refer to notices of Catlin’s Letters which have 
been recently published in London, we need only remark this review of 
16 pages, is highly commendatory of Mr. Catlin’s work, and contains 
some sensible remarks on the course of the American government in 
relation to the Indians. But it adds nothing to our stock of knowledge, 
and need not be dwelt upon in this notice. 


Art. VII.—The Pictorial History of England; being a Histor 
of the People, as well as a History of the Kingdom. I lustrated wit 
many hundred woodcuts. By George L. Clarke and Charles Macfar- 
lane, assisted by other contributors, 6 vols. 8 vo. London, 1840. We 
give the entire title of this work to show that it is not to be ranked with 
the numerous tribe of little picture books, thrown out upon the public in 
our day, for the amusement of “children of a larger growth.” It is 
represented as a work of great historical value, and the review of it, now 
before us, occupying 45 pages of the Edinburgh, contains not a little 
entertaining ion useful information. Itis not of a character to admit of an 
analysis in a short compass ; nor is it sufficiently interesting to warrant 
its publication entire among our selections. We may hope to glean 
something from it in a future No. of the Eclectic. 


Arr. VIII.—This article,—24 pages,—is a review of a late publica- 
tion by Lord Alvanley, on the state of Ireland, proposing measures for 
restoring tranquillity in that country. Both the author, who is of the 
conservative party, and the reviewer, who is a whig, agree in advocating 
the propriety and justice of placing the Catholic clergy under govern- 
ment patronage, and connecting the Catholic church with the state. 
These are bold positions to be taken in the face of a conservative gov- 
ernment; and our reviewer, though he would favor the suggestions of 
his author, regards the hope of carrying them into effect at the present 
time as perfectly chimerical and vain. We pass over this article, 
therefore, as a speculation, which may amuse British politicians for a 
while, but promises no amelioration of the state of Ireland. 


Art. [X.—Miss Ferrier's Novels.—Fight pages are here occupied 
with a commendatory review of those Novels,—Marriage,—The In- 
heritance,—Destiny ; or the Chief's Daughter, a new edition of which 
has been lately published in London. 


Arr. X.-—Financial Measures of the late, and Intentions of the 
present Ministry.—The Edinburgh Reviews are awake, as usual, to 
the financial and political state of England. The present article, of 32 
pages, is a discussion of the revenue of the government, in which some 
lessons of wisdom are read to the present Ministry. 
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The Edinburg closes with the following note to the article on Warren 
Hastings : 






“I~ the second paragraph of the above article, Goldsmith is instanced 
as one of those men of genius who have published works by which it 
would not be fair to judge of their talents ; but it eccasioned some sur- 
prise, and not without reason, to find the ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ specified 
as a production of that description. ‘It would be unjust,” it was said, 
‘to estimate Goldsmith by the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ or Scott by his 
‘Life of Napvleon.’” These, as regards the former, are certainly start- 
ling words ; but what the writer intended to say, and really imagined he 
had said, was, that Goldsmith was not to be estimated by his ‘ History of 
Greece’—a mere eompilation, as all the world knows—any more than 
Scott by his ‘ History of Napoleon.’ To instance one of the mest de. 
lightful and popular Tales in the language, as a production by which it 
would be unjust to judge of its author’s genius, was, in fact, to make the 
illustration ridiculous. Having said this, it would be useless to endeavor 
to explain how the title of one of the best of Goldsmith’s publications 
should have slipped from the writer’s pen, when his purpose obviously 
required the mention of one of a different character ; or how the editor 
did not immediately perceive that a mistake must have been committed. 
That discovery was speedily made by both, but yet too late (the Article 
being the last of the Number) for either an alteration or acknowledg- 
ment of the blunder.” 

























ARTICLE X. 







Miscetuangous Notices anp Discoveries. 


Tre Papyrus Mss. or Hercunanevm. 






Ir is now nearly a century, that the resuscitation as it were, of Hercu 
laneum and Pompeii has attracted the attention of antiquaries and lovers 
of classical literature. If it were for no other purpose, the prospect of 
these buried cities alone would repay a journey to that blessed and 
cheerful land. ‘Two different elements contributed to the destruction 
of those two cities, traces of which are to be seen every where. In 
Pompeii a torrent of volcanic mud, rather than volcanic eruptions, was 
active, and was the cause of the wonderful preservation even of the 
colors of the paintings ; whilst the fire which raged at Herculaneum 
destroyed almost every thing—save the thoughts of men. It was this 
destructive element (the fire), which, by converting the papyrus into a sort 
of charcoal, was instrumental in its eventual preservation. It cannot 
be said that the unrolling of these MSS. has yet answered the expecta- 
tions of the public, or the expenses of the Neapolitan Government, as 
it has happened that the library preserved was that of an epicurean 
philosopher, and confined to a very limited range of literature. The 
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Neapolitan Government has expended in the institution connected with 
the unrolling of those MSS. nearly 6,000 ducats per month, and the 
following are the results hitherto obtained from its operations. 

So long back as 1793, the work of Philodemus, on the effects of 
music was unrolled. Its tenor is wholly Epicurean, its objects being to 
show that music has no effect of any importance on man, and that it is 
a superfluous, unnecessary art. The work contains thirty-eight 
columns or pages, and is in Greek. In the year 1809 the work of” a 
certain Rabirius was unrolled, being a poem on the battles between 
Cesar and Mark Antony. This is the only papyrus hitherto unrolled, 
written in Latin. At the same time, the 2nd and | 1th books of Epicu- 
rus de Natura were unrolled, treating of meteors. In the year 1827, 
Philodemus on virtue, and the vices opposed to it, and a separate work 
on vices, made their appearance. In the first named work, the author 
ascribes Aristotle’s oixovoyica to. Theophrastus. Several topics of hus- 
bandry and agriculture, and the treatment of children and slaves, are 
discussed in the latter work. In the year 1832 was unrolled Polystras- 
tus on undeserved contempt, or the sense of honor, and what is to be 
done or omitted by man. In the same year, Philodemus on rhetoric, 
treating of sophistry, and discussing the question, whether true patience 
be compatible with eloquence. In the year 1835, was unrolled Philo- 
demus on the right of every one, especially of philosophers, to express 
their ideas freely in conversation, which was followed in the year 1839 
by another work of the same author on the living of the Gods, their so- 
cial and domestic habits, their favorite meals, &c. In the same year 
was unrolled, Metrodorus on sentiment and feeling, which, however was 
considered a work of no value. ‘The Academia Ercolanense has edited 
the whole of the papyri unrolled, in six folio volumes, which contain 
some complements of the passages wanting, and a Latin translation of 
the Greek text. As every one has not either the means or opportunity 
of perusing this voluminous work, the Cavalier Lorenzo Blanco has 
extracted the substance of the six volumes, and published it in three 
small Svo. volumes, written in Italian. He is one of the employés in 
the Officina de’ Papiri, and is fully qualified for his task. This work is 
entitled ‘“‘ Epitome de’ Volumi Dicitondeak:”—<Archatlag iat March. 
1842. 


Mounpns or Asnes IN SovutnHern Inpta. 


At a late meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, an interesting paper, 
by Lieut. T. J. Newbold of the Madras army, was read, on the ancient 
— of Scorious Ashes found in Southern India. It is described as 
ollows. 

Lieut. Newbold states that, in 1836, he forwarded a communication 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, giving a brief account of a hill of ashes 
situated at a place called Badigunta, about eleven miles west of Bellary, 
which the late Mr. J. Prinsep, then Secretary to the society, printed in 
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the society’s Journal, under the head of “ Note on the occurrence of 
Volcanic Scorie in the Southern Peninsula,”—a title which Lieut. 
Newbold had no intention of giving it, as he never considered the 
scorie as being of a volcanic nature. A notice of these mounds, prin- 
cipally foundea on information supplied by Lieut. Newbold, appeared 
also in the Journal of the Madras Branch Royal Asiatic Society, in 
which the ashes are described as pieces of ancient kunkar, more or less 
calcined and semi-vitrified. Since that time, Lieut. Newbold had had 
further opportunities of examining these singular hills, and of opening 
one to its base, the particulars of which operation he describes. He 
had been informed by a learned Hindu that there were many similar 
mounds in the Mysore country: and that their names always com- 
menced with Budi, that word signifying ashes in Canarese. The hill 
of Budigunta is the largest and most remarkable of them. It is dome 
shaped; about forty-six feet high, and four hundred and twenty in cir- 
cumference ; and its grey, cinericious aspect contrasts strangely with 
the dark-colored hills and rocks in its vicinity. Several specimens of 
the scorious matter, collected by Lient. N., were laid before the meet- 
ing ; and he remarks that none of them resemble the productions of 
volcanos ; and there are no volcanic indications in the neighborhood 
where they are found. Nor do they give any proofs of being the re- 
mains of ancient lime-kilns, or glass or pottery furnaces, as has been 
conjectured. Having occasionally found the native traditions contain 
clues to truth, however wild and extravagant they at first appeared, he 
applied to that source of information as to the origin of these singular 
mounds ; and he found that the natives invariably considered them as 
the burnt bones of the enormous giants, or Rakshases of old, immolated 
during the demi-fabulous periods of the Mahabharata. All were agreed 
as to their great antiquity; and that similar ashes were no longer pro- 
duced except by the burning of dead bodies. On examining the funeral 
pyres of the Hindus who burn their dead, Lieut. Newbold found the 
latter assertion in some degree verified ; the greater density, and higher 
state of vitrification of the ancient scorie being attributable to the result 
of cremation on a much larger scale than the individual pyres of the 
present day. Phosphoric acid with lime has been discovered in some 
of the specimens brought home by Lieut. Newbold, which leaves no 
doubt of their animal origin. It is well known that many of the ancient 
tribes of India burned their dead; and in an old Tamil record, the 
women of a whole tribe of aborigines are represented as having caused 
a large fire to be kindled, into which they threw themselves, execrating 
their enemies who had cut off the males of their class toa man. It is 
also possible that the most considerable of the mounds in question are 
the ashes of the slain, burnt collectively after some great battle ; or 
that they might be the remains of those fearful holocausts, alluded to in 
the ancient literature of the country, performed for the propitiation of 
malignant spirits, or for the attainment of supernatural power. In one 
of their works, a Jain sovereign is said to have promised Durga a thou- 
sand and eight human sacrifices, in order to gain her support in war; 
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and a Madura record states that, on one occasion, a thousand elephants 

and a thousand sheep were immolated to Kali. 

In concluding his paper, Lieut. Newbold remarks that other nations 
of gg Sager share in the reproach of animal sacrifices with the 
Hindus. He adverts to the Druidical offerings of our own land, not 
many centuries before the time of Alfred; to the Egyptian, Grecian, 
and Roman Hecatombs; to the sacrifices to the manes of the dead, 
familiar in the history of the nations of Northern Europe ; and to the 
human sacrifices which still obtain among the Khonds of India.— Asiatic 
Journal, Jan. 1842. 


Cuinese LIrerature. 


The St. Petersburgh Academy of Science some years ago, deter- 
mined on having an account drawn up of the Chinese books collected 
in the library of that institution. The required task, which demanded 
much time and labor, was consigned to the academician Brosset, whose 
knowledge of the Chinese language, together with his general erudi- 
tion, well fitted him for the duty he was called upon to execute. We 
have obtained a sight of M. Brosset’s report, which has been recently 
seg ; and as it relates to a library, said to possess the best col- 
ection of Chinese books in Europe, we lose no time in presenting the 
following brief notice of it to our readers. 

It appears that the Russian government began to make Chinese col- 
lections as soon as the library of the Academy of Science was founded. 
In the year 1780, the Russian diplomatic agent at Pekin, sent to Peter 
the Great a large collection of Chinese books, which he had obtained 
from the Jesuits, of whogp there was then a very considerable number in 
the Celestial empire. "Brese books were presented to the Academy of 
Science, and subsequently, the collection was augmented by fresh sup- 
plies of books received from China; so that, as early as the year 1794, 
this academy possessed a library consisting of 292 works, forming in 
all 412 volumes, or 2,800 paper packets.* 

This collection was again enriched by acquisitions successively made 
by the Russian missions at Pekin. In 1818, when M. M. Kaniensky 
and Liportsoff, were commissioned by M. Ovaroff, the president of the 
academy, and now minister of public education, to make out a catalogue, 
the library was found to consist of 2,957 packets, forming 347 works. 
These treasures soon after received a valuable augmentation by a pre- 
sent from the Emperor to the academy, consisting of a considerable 
collection of Chinese books. 

This collection, which the Emperor purchased for the express pur- 
pose of presenting it to the academy, belonged to Col. Ladijensky, the 
accredited agent of the Russian mission to China. After a residence 





* A Chinese book consists of a number of packets of paper, separately stitched. 
Several of these packets slipped into a case forma volume. 
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. 
of several years in Pekin, Col. Ladijensky returned to St. Petersburgh, 
bringing with him a collection of Chinese books, chiefly relating to 
history, geography, and statistics. The work, known by the title of 
* Tai-T sing Hoei-Tian,” descriptive of the government, laws, geogra- 
phy, and statistics of China, and consisting of 30 volumes, formed a 
part of Col. Ladijensky’s collection, which was remarkable alike for 
the intrinsic value of the books, and the peculiar beauty of the copies. 

Down to the period here referred to, the library of the Academy of 
Science, however, contained nothing exceedingly curious, or, at least, it 
possessed nothing so very rare as might reasonably have been expected, 
considering the peculiar advantages for intercourse with China which 
the geographical a of Russia presents. As good a library might 
have been formed by any wealthy private individual, and the St. Peters- 
burgh collection was in no respect comparable to the collection of 
Chinese books in the Bibliotheque Royale at Paris. But, in the in- 
terim, between the years 1830 and 1838, the St. Petersburgh library 
received augmentations which very considerably enhanced its impor- 
tance. 

For these additions the library is chiefly indebted to the late Baron 
Schilling, of Cronstadt. ‘That learned man, whose active and intelligent 
mind embraced at once so many various objects,—so many different 
branches of science, was dee ly versed in the literature of the nations 
of central Asia and China. His taste for this class of erudition induc- 


ed him to form a truly valuable collection of Chinese books. He main- 
tained a regular correspondence with all the most learned orientalists in 
Europe, by which means he was made acquainted with the progress of 


Chinese literature in England, Germany, and France. One of the 
great objects he had in view was to multiply the most valuable monu- 
ments of Chinese literature, so as to rend@® them more generally 
accessible. 

The infinite number of graphic signs employed in the Chinese lan- 
guage, present an almost insurmountable obstacle to any attempt to 
multiply books written in that language by means of printing in mova- 
ble characters. Baron Schilling conceived that the process of litho- 
graphy was peculiarly adapted to the re-printing of Chinese books, 
and he resolved to try the experiment. His first productions in this 
way were the beautiful editions of the “ Chong-Yong” and the “ Ta- 
Hio,” which obtained the unqualified admiration of all the learned 
orientalists of Europe. In the opinion of M. Remusa, as expressed in 
one of his reports to the French institution, Baron Schilling’s lithogra- 
phic re-prints may fairly rival, in point of correctness and tegknce, the 
most perfect productions of the imperial printing establishment at Pekin. 
Nevertheless, the obstacles to the employment of lithography in Chinese 
printing were so exceedingly great, as to induce Baron Schilling to 
apply himself with earnest assiduity to the discovery of some new and 
more available process. The types and other apparatus which he 
invented in furtherance of that object, and some specimens of printing 
preserved in the Asiatic museum of the Russian Academy of Science, 
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are calculated to afford great assurance to those who may be disposed 

—_ the task which the learned and ingenious Schilling left 

ished. 

In 1830, when Baron Schilling’s Chinese library was purchased by 
the Czar, it consisted of 252 works, comprised in 323 volumes, and 
1,813 packets. Among these works were several of the best dictiona- 
ries of the Chinese and Mandehoo languages ; a magnificent edition 
of the works of the Chinese classic writers, forming 24 volumes 
and 185 packets; the celebrated ‘‘ Geographical Dictionary,” in six 
languages ; two copies of the Mandehoo translation of the celebrated 
romance “ King-Ping-Mei,” together with several other very remarka- 
ble works. 

No sooner had Baron Schilling disposed of this first collection than 
he determined on forming a second. A Russian mission being about to 
proceed to Pekin, he seized the opportunity of travelling in the suite of 
the mission as far as the frontiers of China, where he, for some time, 
fixed his residence. By means of the peculiar channels of communi- 
cation he was enabled to establish, the best literary productions of China 
were transmitted to him from the capital by every opportunity that 
presented itself. The consequence was, that he soon found himself in 
possession of a collection of books in the Chinese, Mandehoo, Mougol, 
and Thibet languages, certainly unequalled, either in Europe or in 
Asia. Among the most valuable Chinese works in the collection was a 
superb copy of the “ Statistical Description of China,” already alluded 
to, consisting of no less than 300 packets; the ‘“ Decrees of the Em- 
peror Yong-Tehing,” in 300 packets ; a magnificent edition of the 
works of the Chinese classic authors, in 24 volumes, each volume being 
contained in a wooden box; a great number of maps and prints ; the 
most celebrated romances of the Chinese; and finally, several works 
published by the missionaries, and printed by the Chinese method. All 
the above works are held in high estimation by amateurs. 

This second collection, formed by Baron Schilling, was, after his 
death in 1838, incorporated with that already possessed by the Russian 
Academy of Science. The whole now forms a superb collection. 
This library now comprises 1,071 works, 1,364 volumes, and 11,510 
packets ; it includes Chinese and Mandehoo books, together with a few 
works in the Japanese language. The books embrace every science 
cultivated by the inhabitants of China, natural history, philosophy, 
geography, statistics, history, and polite literature. The series of his- 
torical works present in themselves an almost complete history of 
China. 

In order to estimate The value of the treasures contained in this 
Chinese library, it is sufficient to compare the cyphers given above with 
those presented by the catalogues of other collections, hitherto account- 
ed the most remarkable in Europe ; as, for example, the library of 
Vienna, which contains 169 works; that of Berlin, containing 252 ; 
or the library of the Asiatic Society of London including 242. As to 
the library of the Bibliotheque Royale in Paris, it may possibly be 
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more extensive than that of St. Petersburgh, but the precise number of 
works and volumes it contains, is not at present, accurately known.—- 
Polytechnic Journal, Feb., 1842. 





PRESERVATION oF Human Foon. 


Our attention has lately been called to a new invention for the pre- 
servation of “animal substances,” which has been patented by Mr. 
Charles Payne, of Buckingham-street, Strand, London. As everything 
connected with the preservation of human food is necessarily of para- 
mount importance to all classes of the community, we have sotieideter 
it due to our readers to investigate the merits and pretentions of this 
new invention ; the more so, as we were given to understand that its 
results were peculiarly applicable to many of our colonies, and more 
particularly such as are situated in tropical climes. 

The patentees have kindly afforded us every facility in their power 
for this purpose, and we now proceed to detail our observations. 

We must, in the first place, premise that the system of preserving 
animal substances by the application of salt, and which, it may said, 
has been known and adopted from the beginning of time, has under- 
gone less change, and been the subject of less improvement, than 
almost any other operation upon which the light of science, for so many 
ages, has been brought to bear. And yet there was in it much to be 
remedied. . 

In all those tropical climates where the heat generates decomposi- 
tion so rapidly after extinction of life, it has been found impossible to 
preserve animal matter by this mode, the elements of decay being 
brought into action before it was possible, by any known means, to 
penetrate the substance with the antiseptic. Hence, in those extensive 
and prolific regions, an immense mass of animal production, fitted for 
the food of mankind, has lain dormant, and has been totally unavailable 
for transmission, to supply the wants of other quarters of the world 
deficient in such productions. One great object proposed by the pre- 
sent invention, is to render effective the cure of these productions in 
such climates ; and, it may well be imagined the important revolution 
such a result would be calculated to produce in what is considered the 
principal necessary for the support of life. Nor is it in tropical climates 
alone, that the defective system of curing, hitherto used, has been felt. 
During the hot season of the year in our own, and, indeed, in all other 
countries, the loss of animal food, fiom the Gincfal influence of the 
atmospheric temperature at such periods, is enormous ; and out of this 
arises another evil of daily occurrence and of increasing magnitude, 
namely, that large quantities of unwholesome and tainted meats are 
disposed of at low prices to the poorer classes. 

Again, by the common system of curing provisions, which is effected 
bv a laborious process of rubbing and draining, the nutritious elements 
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of the meat are, necessarily, in a great measure expressed out of it and 
lost, rendering the remaining substance hard and indigestible ; objec- 
tions which are still further increased by the necessity of packing it, 
when barrelled, with additional quantities of salt and saltpetre, im- 
mersed in which it soon assumes the character of what is well known 
to seamen by the _— of “salt junk,” or, “mahogany.” It is 
one of the principal merits of Mr. Payne’s process that these nutritious 
elements are left in the meat undisturbed ; while the means by which 
his object is attained are equally effective in the preservation of the 
substance, saving all the labor of rubbing, requiring not one-twentieth 
part of the material, (salt,) besides economizing time in an extraordinary 
degree, the operation being, indeed, almost instantaneous. We shall 
now shortly describe the ingenious machinery Mr. Payne employs :— 

Ist. ‘There is an iron vessel, which may be of any form, that of a 
cylinder being preferable on account of its strength ; this vessel, which 
is to contain the meat, may be of any size required, and is made air 
tight. 

“ond. To this vessel is attached an air-pump and a pressure-pump, 
which communicate, by separate pipes, with the top part of the machine; 
the latter also communicating, by another pipe, with 

3rd. A tub, or reservoir, which is filled with a satured solution of 
salt and water, forming the brine; another, the filling pipe, from the 
bottom of the machine, communicates with the brine tub, and all three 
pipes have stop-cocks upon them. 

The meat is placed in the machine, and brine filled in till it rises 
nearly to where the air and pressure-pipes enter; the lid, or bonnet, is 
then fastened down air tight. The cocks upon the pressure-pipe and 
filling-pipe being closed, that upon the air Pipe is now opened, and, by 
working the air-pump, a vacuum (indicated by a guage attached to the 
pipe) is in two or three minutes obtained, when the cock is shut. The 
cock on the filling-pipe is then opened, when the brine immediately 
rushes in, under the atmospheric pressure, filling up the vacuum, and 
bearing upon the meat with a pressure of 15lbs. to the square inch. 
This cock 1s then shut, and that upon the pressure-pipe opened ; the 
pressure-pump is now worked, forcing in additional brine, until a pres- 
sure equal to 200Ibs. on the square inch is obtained, indicated by the 
blowing of the safety valve, after a few strokes of the pump. After 
this, a process of filtration, or changing of brine, is kept up for five 
minutes, and the operation is finished, having occupied not more than 
a quarter of an hour. ‘The cock on the filling pipe is then opened, 
(this pipe being now the channel for the escape of the brine,) and, on 
taking off the bonnet, the atmospheric pressure drives the brine back 
into the tub, wherein a bag of salt is kept, and it is immediaiely ready 
for the next operation. After this, the meat is taken out of the machine, 
having been thoroughly penetrated with the antiseptic ; a fact which no 
one can doubt, when the means employed are considered. Indeed, a 
very simple experiment of Mr. Payne’s satisfactorily establishes this ; in 
the cavity of the half of a large niarrow-bone is placed a piece of meat, 
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the end hermetically sealed, and the bone submitted to the process ; on 
taking it out, the inner part of the bone was found full of brine, and the 
meat in it thoroughly cured; the seal being unbroken by the process. 
On examining the brine that had been used for many weeks, in daily 
operation, no perceptible change of color had taken place in it, proving 
that none of the nutricious elements of the substances had been ex- 
tracted ; for, had such been the case, color would have been easily 
detected, even after one operation. 

The machines are extremely simple, perfectly safe, not liable to get 
out of order, are of great durability, and the manipulation is at once under- 
stood. ‘There are many minor points into which we do not enter, such 
as attenuating the brine to different degrees of saltness, when the meat 
is required to keep for longer or shorter periods—flavoring the brine 
with spices, herbs &c., for different preparations of meats—the varied 
applicabilty of the process to fish, poultry, game, &c. These are for 
the consideration of the epicure and gourmand; to us the all-important 
consideration is the fact that by this means, throughout the world, there 
will be brought into a state of, usefulness to mankind, a vast profusion 
of those animal productions with which Providence, in his inscrutable 
wisdom, has covered the earth and stored the waters, for the support 
and enjoyment of his creatures. We feel assured we do not overrate 
the value of this invention, although we are prepared to expect that, as 
every improvement that takes place, necessarily, more or less, affects 
what are termed “ vested interests,” it will have obstacles and difficul- 
ues to contend with in its introduction, which may require time and 
perseverance to conquer, but of its ultimate success and universal adop- 
tion, we entertain no doubt. 

As far as this invention more immediately affects our own country, 
itis unquestionable there are interests with which it must materially in- 
terfere. It is true that the importation of foreign cured meat is burden- 
ed with a duty of 12s. per cwt., say about 14d. per lb.; but in South 
America, for instance, we know that there are hordes of cattle killed for 
their hides alone, the carcase itself having no value. It is not to be 
supposed that mercantile enterprise will long allow such an opening for 
beneficial investment to remain unoccupied ; and what will our graziers 
and curers say, when they find prime meat brought into our markets, 
duty paid, at 2d. to 24d per |b. ? and this, observe, not hard salted junk, 
but merely slightly corned beef; and even suppose our legislature should 
impose a total prohibition on all such importation, that could not affect 
foreign countries, to many of which we have hitherto had an export 
trade in provisions, and in whose markets our merchants will now be 
met by opposition from quarters formerly unthought of. We leave 
mercantile men to settle the point ; to us, however, one thing is clear, 
that if the curers of provisions, in this country, cannot compete with 
others in a foreign market, by adopting this new system, which saves 
greatly in labor, time, loss of material, and risk of failure, they certain- 
ly will never be able to do so by the old mode.—Colonial Magazine, 
Feb. 1842. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
By the Junior Editor. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


1.—The Book of Sonnets. By A. Montague Woodford. London, 1842. 


Tuts is a happily-conceived and worthily-executed plan. The Sonnet 
is a beautiful form of poetry, emanating in an impulse, like some single 
flash of light, perfect in itself, and requiring none of the labor of second 
thoughts and after study. The happiest effort of nearly every poet has 
been the sonnet, and they well deserved collection and publication. 
The volume before us is rich in exquisite samples; it includes the 
choicest specimens from the earliest to the latest poets ; to the names of 
- many of whom there is affixeda short and judicious memoir. The minds of 
Wyat, Surrey, Sidney, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Montgomery, Petrarch, Tasso, and numerous others, have all contributed 
from their riches to the wealth of this volume. Such is this most at- 
tractive volume. We transcribe a gem of Petrochi translated by Rogers. 


“T said to Time, ‘ This venerable pile, 

Its floor the earth, its roof the firmament, 

Whose was it once’’ He answered not, but fled 
Fast as before. I turned to Fame, and asked: 

‘ Names such as his, to thee they must be known— 
Speak?’ But she answered only with a sigh, 
And, musing mournfully, looked on the ground. 
Then to Oblivion I addressed myself, 

A dismal phantom, sitting at the gate ; 

And with a voice as from the grave she cried, 

* Whose it was once I care not; now ‘tis mine.’ ” 


Metropolitan Magazine. 
2.—Hours with the Muses. By John Critchley Prince. London, 1842. 


It is with pleasure that we welcome a second edition of these poems. 
Poetry is something like religion in the free disposal of her riches, 
shedding a halo round the head of poverty as readily as over coroneted 
brows. That spark of poetry must indeed have been divine which, 
engendered in the midst of toil, suffering, hardship, privations, wander- 
ings, and almost starvation, could yet survive the crushing weight of all, 
and germinate with healthful life. If our readers have forgotten Mr. 
Prince, we beg to recall him to their recollection as the son of a poor 
reed-maker for weavers, with but the scanty education of a charity 
school for his infant days, and compelled, while yet a child of nine 
years of age, to work with his father for sexteen hours a day. Steeped 
in troubles—a husband, a father, yet wholly destitute, our author found 
his way through France and Germany, vainly seeking to better his con- 
dition, and returning to find his wife and children in the lowest and 
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saddest condition of existence. Through such a childhood, such a 
youth, and such an adultness, during days often spent without food, and 
nights passed either in the open air, in barns, or in work-houses, has the 
author of this volume nursed his poetic spirit. A specimen. 


“ Man of Toil, would’st thou be blest, 
Give thy purest feelings play ; 
Bring all that’s noble to thy breast, 
Let all that’s worthless pass away. 
Let generous deeds bid sorrow cease, 
Let gentlest words thy lips employ : 
Scatter the seeds of love and peace, 
And reap a harvest full of joy : 
Let Truth make glad thy harrassed soul— 


There are no blessings in the bowl.” 
Metropolitan Magazine. 


3.—Telegraphic Railways. By W. F. Cooke, Esq. London, 1842. 


This pamphlet is from the pen of Mr. Cooke, already favorably known 
in the scientific world as the introducer of the Electric Telegraph in 
this country, and who, in conjunction with Professor Wheatstone, has 
reduced it to a system as effective in practice as simple in theory, The 
author’s object will be best understood from this extract : 

“ Two objects are sought in the following pages. The first is, to add to 
the safety and efficiency of rail-way communication, by means not more, 
but less expensive than those now adopted. The second 1s, to overcome 
some objections to the formation of auxiliary single lines, by sugges. 
tions calculated to give them the safety aud efficiency now supposed to 
be exclusively within the reach of double lines.” 

We recommend this work to Engineers, Managers, and all others, who 
may be interested in these novel undertakings for rendering travel on 
the road ¢trebly expeditious, but, certainly, with the drawback of being 
doubly hazardous.”—Monthly Magazine. 


4.—The Daughters of England. By Mrs. Ellis. London. 


To form the character and habits, to model the conduct and to train 
the heart of woman, is Mrs. Ellis’ high and christian duty. She acts 
wisely in addressing the daughters. Agood daughter must make a good 
wife, and a good mother. ‘The practical tendency and calm reasoning 
of Mrs. Ellis, leave a permanent impression on the reader, and the 
Daughters of England will, we doubt not, rival the Women of England, in 
public estimation.—Colonial Magazine. 


5.—An Introduction to English Grammar, on Universal Principles. By 
Hugh Doherty. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 


Vividly recollecting the depressing inanition occasioned by Morison’s lo- 
cust-like universal pills, we opened this Grammar on“ universal princi- 
ples,” with a conviction that it was a literary drastic, whose perusal would 
infallibly reduce us,as the pills had previously done, to the condition of 
that unenviable individual known to the world as Skin-and-grief. But we 
had only proceeded from the table of contents to the preface, and from the 
preface toa page beyond, when we found, to our infinite delight, that 
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the said conviction was not supported by evidence ; aw contraire, that in 
Mr. Hugh Doherty we had luckily got hold of one of those jolly fellows 
who are deputed by nature to make the wise part of mankind grow fat 
with laughing. Such a mirth-teeming volume as that gentleman's 
“Grammar” will not lightly fall upon the world again. It is infinitely 
superior to anything ever produced by Hook or even Hood. We never en- 
joyed ourselves so much in ail our lives as while going through it; we 
roared “high, low, and middling ;” three or four times we nearly gave 
up the ghost in cachinnatory hysterics ; and our sides and heads still 
ache with the efforts we convulsively, but uselessly, made to withstand 
the encroachments of boisterous and irrepressible laughter. We would 


give anything in the world to know Mr. Doherty. A personal acquaint. 
ance with such a Comus would produce more real pleasure than a hand- 
some annuity in the funds; for, among all the ‘‘ boon companions” that 
ever shed a lustre upon mirth, he must stand the acknowledged presi- 
dent. Happy are the schoolmasters, and happy the scholars, that pos- 
ses Mr. Doherty’s Grammar ; as the exerciser of good humor wherever 
it comes, it is a universal panacea for the rod. Happy also are we, in 
the possession of a copy to turn to, when ourselves would seek relaxa- 
tion from study or labor. En passant, we will just observe that the prin- 
ter has made a mistake of a most important nature in the title. It is 
therein stated that the work is an Introduction to English Grammar on 


“ universal principles,” whereas it should be on “ universal principles of 


fun,” the last two words having been left out by what Mr. Doherty terms 
“a graceful ellipsis,” but which, as a matter of fact, in the present case, 
is a graceless instance of the short-cut road to knowledge ; those very 
words being the key-stone of the arch on which the author’s ingenious 
superstructure is raised, and by which it is supported. 

Under the head of “ Rhematical Analysis,” Mr. Doherty asks, “ what 
is the use of words ?” and he replies, that “ words are used to represent 
ideas.” This puts usin mind of a juvenile philosopher whom we once 
knew. Going along the Strand one day with his parent, he suddenly 
made a dead stop ata pastry-cook’s shop, and exclaimed, “I say, Pa, 
I’ve an «dea gingerbread is capital stuff.” Papa was too well pleased 
with this proof of his son’s acquaintance with Locke and Bacon not to 
gratify the “ idea” with a large lump of the tempting dainty ; and thus 
the opinion of Mr. Doherty, that words are used to represent ideas, is 
confirmed. 

Mr. Doherty has evidently made an excursion to the regions of Utopia, 
with the object of learning how to improve the social condition of his 
countrymen, and of his countrymen’s language, at one * fell swoop ;” and 
in consequence he has arrived at the conclusion that something or other 
in grammar “is a natural consequence of incoherence in social organiza- 
tion, which aggravates all the miseries of poverty and ignorance ;” and 
that, “not only are the partial improvements in science rendered vain 
and impracticable by this social calamity (his universal grammar is in- 
cluded, we presume, in these partial improvements rendered vain and 
impracticable,) but the progress of humanity is powerfully checked by 
the influence of prejudice and uncertain science.” Here let us rest and 
sing out for mercy in the language of the tomb.stones—Pax! Mr. Do- 
herty’s Grammar has made the tears run from our eyes “ wholesale and 
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retail,” and it is high time we should cry “halt” to this march upon our 
nerves. We repeat what we have said before, that we should be most 
glad to have the pleasure of personally knowing Mr. Doherty. An 
evening spent with him would be nothing less than a dozen nails out of 
our coffin; and a “ speaking acquaintanceship” would, at least, amount 
to the gift of eternal merriment. Will he favor us with his address? 
and will he for the future abstain from writing about grammar, and stick 
to “ social organization ?”—Polytechnic Journal. 


6,—The Combustion of Coal, and the Prevention of Smoke, Chemically and 
Practically Considered. By C. Wye Williams, Esq. Second Edition, 
illustrated with colored diagrams. London: Simpkin & Co, 


Every fact which has relation to the nature, properties, and use of 
carboniferous fuel must be considered, scientifically as well as commer- 
cially, of essential and particular value to this country. We have here, 
in a comparatively narrow compass, observations of great practical im- 
portance,—the result of long experience, and of attentive and arduous 
inquiry, aided by a skilful and practical application of chemical know- 
ledge. For the better understanding of the work before us, we would 
prepare the reader, by recapitulating the circumstances which led to 
its being written and published. Mr. Williams’ long connexion with the 
City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, it appears from his opening 
address, induced him early to think about the means of securing econo- 
my in the combustion of fuel, for the purpose of improving steam navi- 
gation. His inquiries commenced in 1823, when he “ first established 
a steam company, and undertook to have the first steam-vessel constructed 
capable of maintaining a commercial intercourse across the Irish Channel 
during the winter months, and which, till then, had been considered 
impracticable.” As generally happens, mechanical improvements had 
precedence of all others ; but after hulls and machinery had been brought 
to a considerable state of perfection, something. it was found, was still 
wanting to “the boiler, as regards the use of fuel and the generation of 
steam.” Some improvement was clearly requisite in this department ; 
all engineers were alive to that fact; but in whatever way considered, it 
remained a problem unsolved. ‘“Imperious necessity,” Mr. Williams 
states, compelled him to turn his attention to investigating the matter, 
and in concluding his opening address, he fairly and candidly remarks, 
—* As I Jay no claim to chemical authority, and am neither a professed 
chemist nor a,mechanical engineer, but rank merely as a practical 
observer, I trust this treatise will be received in the spirit in which it 
has been undertaken, namely, as an effort to induce mechanical en- 
gineers, and those who are interested in the use of fuel in the several 
departments of the arts and manufactures, to refer to the chemical 
conditions on which alone combustion can be effected, and to follow the 
direction in which they should seek for the trué principles on which 
their furnaces may be improved.” ‘To every unprejudiced mind it will 
at once appear evident that from long experience, filling a high and 
responsible situation, and strongly imbued with a true sense of the adap- 
tation of chemical science to the improvement sought to be effected, 
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the investigations of Mr. Williams come with authority, and deserve 
our closest attention. He has opened a new field of research—thrown 
a new light on what had long been, and promised to be still longer, an 
insurmountable difficulty—and shown how surely science, aided by 
practical sagacity, points out the right path.—Polytechnic Journal. 


7.—The History of Nelly Vanner, who died April 26, 1839, aged Ten Years. 
Written for Children of the same Age. By John Curwen. Sixth Thou- 
sand. London: Ward & Co. 12 mo. pp. 96. 


This little book is one of the best things of the kind we have ever 
seen. Mr. Curwen says, in a short but intelligent preface, “'This book 
is addressed to the hearts and minds of little children. It aims, there- 
fore, to be simple, and does not disdain to be called childish.” He has 
written the book as if he were telling the Story to a parcel of little folks 
in his study. He has made himself one with his young auditory, and 
consequently, has succeeded most admirably in writing in such a man- 
ner as cannot fail of delighting young persons. We earnestly advise 
Christian parents, to purchase this little book asa present to their 
children. It is one of the most affecting and useful publications which 
can be selected for that purpose. The most important doctrines of 
Scripture are presented in the plainest and simplest manner. We re- 
commend its perusal in the strongest terms.—Eclectic Review. 


GERMANY. 


\.—Anti-Strauss, An Earnest Testimony to the Truth of Christianity, 
Against Old and New Infidelity. By Kratander. Stutigart. 1841, 


In this warm-hearted, powerful, spirited, and somewhat humorous 
refutation of the dogmas of Strauss, the axioms of the new infidelity, as 
expressed already in the “ Life of Jesus,” and now in the complete demo- 
lition of all Christianity, are exposed in their entire nothingness and 
falsity, and, at the same time, the everlastingly firm foundations of the 
Christian faith are exhibited in their God-worthiness and credibility. 
The book is written not merely for the learned—although they too will 
find themselves enlightened by it, and pointed to the objections of mod- 
ern science against revelation, miracles, and even the living personality 
of God, as also to many ideas often overlooked—but for all cultivated 
and thinking persons in Germany, of every rank and office, who desire 
truth and comfort for themselves, have a heart for the best good of the 
chureh, and are willing to look at the danger threatening us, and the only 
way of salvation. The objections of Strauss are generally quoted ver- 
batim. ‘The richness of the contents ofthe work will be seen in the fol- 
lowing view: 1. Notes on the title of the new Straussian system of reli- 
gion. 2. Review of the so-called “ Life of Jesus” by Strauss. 3. Pre- 
face—On the congregation of the knowing ones. 4. On the Mosaic- 
work of the book, to which there must be a twin-brother born. 5. Intro- 
duction. Sentence of death passed on the faith of Christians, or false 
and true philosophy. 6. On the spirit in man as the instrument and basis 
of Christian faith and theology. 7. The substitutes offered by philosophy 
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for the theology of God, 8. The ricochet-manner of modern wisdom! 
9. The new theological Machiavellism. 10. The revealed God of the 
Bible and the No-God of Speculation. 11. The wonderful God of Reve- 
lation and wonderless Speculation. 12. Wisdom-speaking Revelation 
and Folly-speaking Speculation. 13. The Holy Scriptures as God’s 
word to mankind. 14. Reason at its height: over against it the testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit, for which the church must strive. 15. Prelimi- 
nary conclusion,with the question : Is this testimony sufficient, or should 
we testify farther? An old song. 16. As a solemn conclusion, the 
epistle of Jude applied to our time.—Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 





2.—De Dionysii Halicarnassensis vita et ingenio. Dissertatio inaug. philo- 
logica. Scripsit Wilh. Busse, P. D. Berolini. 1841. 


A very good, discreet, clear, and convincing dissertation, to which the 
author was led, principally by a doubt as to the correctness of Niebulir 
in giving so little heed to the authority of Dionysius as a historian. He 
treats his subject under three heads. 1. De vita et arterhetorica. Under 
this head, we have a brief compend of the history of rhetoric to the time 
of Dionysius, the distinguishing mark of which consisted in the well- 
known split into two schools, one of which, under the name of the 
Asiatic, delighted in a soft, sickly verbosity ; the other, by returning to 
the old attic masters, endeavored to regenerate the art of speaking. 
Dionysius belonged to the latter school. Mr. B. thinks that Dionysius 
visited Rome, not, as others believe, to lay there the basis of his Roman 
history, but rather as it was customary for Greeks, and because he con- 
sidered Rome the seat of the representatives of genuine eloquence. At 
p. 23,ff. there follow valuable remarks on his intimacy with Q. Clius 
Tubero, Cn. Pompeius, Ammeeus, Cecilias, and his relation to Aristotle 
and Cicero, whose writings he must have known. With like copious- 
ness, under head II., he treats de philosophia in a physical, logical, and 
ethical respect, p. 29—53; and under III., p. 53—62, de historie vi et 
natura.—Gersdorf’s Repertorium. 








FRANCE. 


1.—A Narrative of Travels in Yemen, in 1837, on account of the Museum of 
Natural History of Paris. By P. E. Botte. Paris, 1841. 





Yemen is a country on the coast of Arabia. Seldom visited by Euro- 
peans, it was but little known before Niebuhr’s account of it, to the ac- 
curacy of which Mr. Botta bears testimony, and only intends to render 
it more complete by the addition of some new details. This country is 
one of particular interest, as we there find Arabs permanently settled, 
having exchanged their tents and their nomadic mode of life, for fixed 
habitations and the culture of the soil. Under the empire of that change, 
civilization has been developed amongst them, has modified their social 
condition, softened their manners, and they have shown themselves, like 
all other people, capable of forming a regular state, and of devoting them- 
selves to the stable occupations of commerce and industry. From Mr. 
Botta’s account, it would seem that, if in other parts of Arabia, their 
usages have continued unchanged, this is to be attributed to the climate, 
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and to the physical condition in which they live. Those whom he found 
living in towns, cultivating their estates, exchanging their products, are 
the same as those inhabiting the desert. Except new relations created 
between individuals by the advance of commerce, there is always the 
same character of hospitality, of patriarchal simplicity, and of religious 
respect for the family-bond. Amongst them we find again, in all its 
vigor, that valuable element, so feeble and so much relaxed amongst the 
nations of Europe. It would be truly interesting to behold Arabic civil- 
ization developed under its control; but unfortunately there is wanting 
that unity essential to its primitive development. Divers petty chiefs 
contest the supremacy, and to avoid the much heavier evils of anarchy, 
they have but the other alternative, of choosing between the domination 
of the Pacha of Egypt and that of the Ottoman Porte. 

Mr. Botta’s account of the manners and customs of that people abounds 
in very interesting details. Having a letter of credit to the Sheik Aboubir- 
Cathan, he was received by him frankly and cordially. The town of 
Hodeida, where he at first sojourned, “consists of beautiful brick build. 
ings, white-washed, with terraced roofs surrounded with a balustrade 
giving a certain Italian appearance. The windows are strong, as gene- 


‘rally in the East, with lattices jutting out into the street, and composed 


of trellises carved in wood in various styles and veritable master-pieces 
of taste and patience. The doors also are sculptured much more per- 
fectly than those old boxes so much admired amongst us at the present 
day.” It is a commercial place, whose population presents a singular 
mixture of many diverse races. Among others, we see there the Sau- 
malis, negroes with European traits, with beautiful and graceful figures, 
of noble and courageous aspect. ‘Clad in an ample fold of cotton-stuff, 
like a toga, shod with well-wrought sandals, and armed with a knife or 
poignard,which they wear on the arm, the Saumalis are above all remark- 
able for their enormous, bristled head of hair, which they shape and ar- 
range in a singular fashion. Some of these coiffures, at this day, bear a 
resemblance to those which we find painted in the Egyptian cata- 
combs.” 

Recommended by Ibrahim Pacha to the Sheik Hassan, the most pow- 
erful of Yemen, Mr. B. pursued his journey into the interior, where he 
was welcomed with equal kindness. He accepted the invitation of the 
Sheik to pass some days at his chiteau, on the summit of the peak of 
Maammara. His sojourn there, whilst favorable to his botanical re- 


_ searches, the primary object of his journey, afforded also the opportunity 
_ of studying Arabic life at home, and he has certainly given us a highly 
piquant representation of it.—Revue Critique. 


_ 2.—History of the Church in the desert among the Protestants of France, 


from the end of the reign of Louis XIV. to the French Revolution, 
By Charles Coquerel. Vol. 2. Paris and Geneva, 1841. 


This second volume contains the detail of events relative to the 


‘church in the desert from the year 1750 to the edict of Louis XVI., 
_ which, in 1788, restored the Protestants of France to their civil rights. 
_ Those thirty-eight years, an epoch the most illustrious in the philosophy 


of the eighteenth century, are nevertheless full of those difficulties of 
all sorts, with which religious intolerance continues to obstruct the 
exercise of reformed worship. 
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The poet Young was obliged to bury his deceased daughter furtively 
at Montpellier, as sepulture was refused to the Protestant stranger. 
“ They would not accord to him the favor of a little dust to cover the 
dust, a favor which their dogs enjoy. What could 1 do? What succors, 
what resource liad 1? Animated by a sacrilegious piety, I was constrained 
to steal a grave for her. I was brief and left her in my tears. More 
like her murderer than her friend, [ crept along fearfully and with 
broken steps, enveloped in the profound darkness of midnight, and mur- 
mured at the lonely voice of my sighing. I complained of that which 
should have been heard all over the country, and I dared not to inscribe 
the name of one whose monument should have risen to the heavens !” 

These eloquent plaints vividly exhibit before us the straits to which 
Protestants were, at that day, reduced, and how little relaxation there 
yet was, of the rigor of the ancient edict. 

Mr. Charles Coquerel’s book is truly a rich mine of accumulated trea- 
sures hitherto entirely neglected. He restores to the history of pro. 
testantism its real and original colors; he revives the truth so often 
disfigured by the spirit of party. Abstaining from all irritating discus. 
sion, from all superfluous declamation, he is content to let the facts 
themselves speak, with their simple but energetic eloquence. His 
work wants unity a little; yet is it the more dramatic and striking, and 
scenes such as the death of Rochette, the condemnation of Calas, etc., 
cannot be read without deep emotion. Great interest is, moreover, ex- 
cited by the extracts from correspondence and memoirs which summon 
before us the personages of that epoch, with their character so noble, 
their austerity so pure, their devotion so generous.—Revue Critique. 


3.—Life of John Newton, from the English. 2 vols. Paris, 1842. 


The Pastor of Olney and of Saint Mary-Woolnoth has long been 
known in France to those who have a taste for writings, in which are 
united piety the most fervent, rare knowledge of the human heart, a 
temper the most amiable, the most naif, and sensibility the most exquisite. 
Not only has the English public been long edified by Newton, but many 
evangelical christians of France have felt his influence in their spiritual 
race. The Life of Newton here announced, carries us on to his death, 
and exhibits to us the lovely fruits of his long and laborious ministry. 
We find there new reasons for loving him. His venerable and serious 
form grows more dear as we see him approach his rest after such trials 
and fatigues, and his words sweet and strong, amiable and faithful, 
acquire more authority, when leaning on the experience of eighty years. 
We have read, with lively interest, in the preface, a quotation of an 
article from the Revue Francaise of 1830, in which the character and 
writings of Newton are estimated in the finest and most spiritual man- 
ner—so finely, that it seems nothing better could be said.—Le Semeur. 


4.—Elements of Mineral Chemistry, with a prefatory abridgement of the 
history of science, and an exposé of the elements of organic chemis- 
try: awork in which substances are classed by their natural families. 
By Ferdinand Hoeffer, Doctor in Medicine of the Faculty of Paris. 
Paris, 1841. 
As an introduction to the study of mineral chemistry, as a book for 
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private acquisition of the elements of this science, as a manual of in- 
struction, the work is likely to be popular and to render real service. 
It iswritten with genius, and with a perfect understanding of the subject, 
and a remarkable knowledge of new facts. gMr. Hoeffer has chosen a 
classification of simple bodies, which departs somewhat from the man- 
ner and the spirit of the natural method. To judge this attempt now 
would be difficult for us, aad would lead us too far : bésides it appertains 
to the ulterior advances of the science to prove what classifications are 
valuable, whatdefective. It is sufficient for us to signalise the book of 
Mr. Hoeffer as a useful addition to our course of study. The historical 
introduction is exceedingly interesting; but in our opinion, more incom- 
plete in respect to the last periods of the history of the science, than to 
those which precede. —Le Semeur. 


5.—The Right of all mankind to read the Bible, proved by unexceptionable 
proofs. By Mr. Ph. J. Oster. Toulouse, 1841. 


The chief merit of this book is that, without omitting the discussion 
of principles, it deals largelyjin facts. ‘There is in it a plenitude of 


- reason, a force of argument, which it seems difficult to resist. Nor is it 


asimple duplicate of ancient polemics, a resuscitation of old ideas, but 
in many respects an original book, which, by diving into historical 
sources, brings out arguments scarcely hinted at hitherto in this contro- 
versy. As addressed essentially to Romanists, perhaps some expressions 
might be advantageously softened.—Revue Théologique. 


CutINna. 


Poo Nang Che tsang sin. A Supplementary Sack of Wisdom. New and 
improved Edition, in 10 vols., small octavo. Canton. 


Chinese literature is exceedingly rich, and its stores almost inex- 
haustible. lt may be considered a hopeless task for any one man to 
master the written language in all its branches, and probably there is not 
one in the national college, who can, at first sight, explain every book— 
so various are these works in style. 

The work before us belongs to a nondescript genus, is neither fiction 
nor truth, but a collection of anecdotes for the valuable purpose of 
teaching people wisdom. Hence it has received the honorable appel- 
lation of a “sack.” 

In the preface, we are given to understand, that this is a prime collec. 
tion, made by Pang Manglung, on purpose to enlighten mankind. The 
compiler divides the subject into superior wisdom, clear wisdom, search- 
ing wisdom, wisdom of bravery, artful wisdom, wisdom in speaking and in 
military affairs, wisdom of the harem, and miscellaneous wisdom. Each 
of these is illustrated by the example of the most celebrated personages, 
that ever lived in China, including ladies and gentlemen. 

Under the head of wisdom of speech, or rather repartees, we might 
have brought forward many a good answer to an impertinent question. 
The perusal of the whole leaves the impression of dulness, which is 
heightened by the reader’s ignorance of the actors in these stories,— 
Chinese Repository. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


Sevect List or Recent Pusiications. 
By the Junior Editor. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue Reciprocal Influence of body and mind considered ; as it affects 
the great questions of Education, Moral Advancement and Responsibility, 
Mental Diseases,etc. By W. Newnham, Esq., M. R. 8S. L. London. 

Visit to the United States in 1841. By Joseph Sturges. London. 

Encyclopedia Brittanica, completed in 22 vols. 4to. London, 1842. 

Memoirs of Marshal Ney, published by his family, illustrated with 
portrait, maps, and plans, 2d edit. 2 vols. London. 

The Messiah as an example. By Dr. J. Ambercrombie. London. 

Sermons on the Ministry and Ordinances of the Church. 2d edition. 
London. 

Martyr of Erromanga, or the Philosophy of Missions, illustrated from 
the labors, death, and character of the late Rev. J. Williams. By J. 
Campbell, D. D. London. 

Classical Pronunciation of Proper Names. By T.S.Carr. London. 

Rutilius and Lucius, or Stories of the Third Age. By R. I. Wilber- 
force. London. 

Gethe’s Faust, translated into English Verse, by Sir. G. Lefevre, M.D. 
London. 

Man’s Responsibility ; the Nature and Extent of the Atonement; and 
the Works of the Holy Spirit. By I. A. Haldane. London. 

Letters of David Hume, and Extracts from Letters referring to him, 
edited by T. Murray, L. L.D. London. 

Martyrs of Provence, a Poem. By Dr. W. H. Madden. London. 1842. 

Primitive Christianity. By Bishop Mant. London. 

Notes of a Traveller on the Social and Political State of France, Prus- 
sia, Switzerland, Italy, ete. By S. Laing, Esq. London. 

On Rheumatism in its various forms; and on the affections of Internal 
Organs, especially the Heart and Brain, to which it gives rise. By Rod- 
erick Macleod, M.D. London. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Prophecy. By J. W. Brooks, 
M. A. Edinburgh. 

Congregationalism; or, the Polity of Independent Churches, viewed 
in relation to the State and Tendencies of Modern Society. By Robert 
Vaughan, D. D. London. 

A Review of Berkeley’s Theory of Vision. By Samuel Bailey. Lon- 
don. 

Interesting Facts connected with the Animal Kingdom, with some re- 
marks on the Unity of our Species. By J. Ch. Hall, M. D. London. 

Translation of Select Speeches of Demosthenes, with Notes. By 
Charles Ram Kennedy, Esq., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge and London. 

The History of Barbarous Tribes and their Civilization, By Saxe 
Bannister, Esq. London. 
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A Grammar of the Persian Language. By Meerza Mohammed Ibra. 
heem, Prof. of Arabic and Persian at the Hon. East-India Company’s 
College. London. 


GERMANY. 


Johannes Tauler von Strassburg. Beitrag zur Geschichte der Mystik 
und des religidsen Lebens im14. Jahrhundert, von R. Schmidt. Ham- 
burg. . 

Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der christlichen Kirche durch 
die Apostel, von A. Neander. 2 Theile. Dritte vermerhte Auflage. 
Hamburg. 

Geschichte der Philesophic. 6. Thl. (Der christlichen Philosophie 2 
Theil.) Hamburg. 

Corani textus Arabicus. Ad fidem librorum manu scriptorum et 
impressorum et ad precipuorum interpretum lectiones et auctoritatem 
recensuit indicesque triginta sectionum et suratarum addidit Gustavus 
Fligel, P. D., etc. Leipzig. 

Der Prophet Joel, tibersetst und erklart, von Dr. E. Meier. Tiibingen. 

Der Montanismus und die christliche Kirche des 2. Jahrhundert, von 
Dr. F.C. A. Schwegler. Tubingen. 

Die Propheten des Alten Bundes erklart, von H. Ewald. Band II. 
Stuttgart. 

Handbuch der theologischen Literatur, hauptsaichlich der protestanti- 
schen, etc., von Dr. G. B. Winer. Dritte sehr vermehrte Auflage. 
Leipzig. 

Zur Characteristik rationalistischer Polemik. von Dr. A. Tholuck. 
Halle. 

Neuere Geschichte der poetischen Nationalliteratur der Deutschen. 
Von G. G. Gervinus. Zwei Bande. Leipzig. 

Geschichte Polens, von Dr. Richard Répell. Erster Theil. Ham. 
burg. 

Proktiecher Commentar tiber die Propheten des Alten Bundes mit 
exegetischen u. kritischen Anmerkungen, von Dr. F. W. C. Umbreit. 
Hamburg. 

Geschichte der alten und neuen Literatur von F. von Schlegel. Bis 
auf die neueste Zeit fortgefihrt von Theodore Mundt. Berlin. 

Syronymisches Handworterbuch der deutchen Sprache order kurzges- 
fasste, alphabetisch geordnete Erklarung der vorziglichsten sinnverwand- 
ten Wérter der deutschen Sprache, von Joh. Bapt. Mayer. Kempten. 

Geschichte der griechischen Literatur bis auf des Zeitalter Alexan- 
ders, von Karl Otfried Miller. Nach der Handschrift des Verfassers 
herausge geben von Dr. Eduard Miller. Breslau. 

Abbildun gender Vogel Europas, herausgegeben u. s. w. von J. C. 
Susemihl und Ed. Susemihl. Stuttgart. 


POLAND. 


Towarzystwo Democratyczne Polskie. Paris. 
Hetman Ukraing powies historyezna. Michala Czaykowskiego. Paris. 
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FRANCE. 


Grammaire Egyptienne ; ou Principes généranx de |’Ecriture sacrée 
Egyptienne. Par Champollion le Jeune. Paris. 

Biatoire de l’Art moderne en Allemagne, Par le Comte A. Raczynski. 
Paris. 

Examen critique des Joctrines de Gibbon, du docteur Strauss et de M. 
Salvador, sur Jésus-Christ, son Evangile et son Eglise ; par M. Guillon. 
2vols. Paris. 

Excursions sur les bords du Rhin; par Alex. Dumas. Paris. 

Histoire de la Révolution francaise : par M. A. Thiers. 10 vol. Paris. 

Influence du tabac sur l’homme ; par Armaud Grenet. Paris. 

Manuscrits (les) francais de la bibliothéque du Roi, leur histoire et 
celle des textes allemands, anglais, hollandais, italiens, espagnols, de le 
méme collection; par M. Paulin Paris, T.1V. suite du format in-folio 
mediocri, in 8vo. Paris. 

Monographie des plantes fossiles du grés bigarré de la chaine des 
Vosges ; par W.P. Schimper et A. Mougect. Paris. 

Notice sur le général Lafayette ; par M. A. Boullée, 8vo. Paris. 

Washington ; par M. Guizot, 12mo. plus un portrait. Paris. 

Cours d’économie politique ; par M. P. Rossi, membre de I’Institut. Paris. 

Dictionnaire général et grammatical des dictionaries frangais; par 
Nap. Landais, 5e. edition, 2 vol. in 4to. Paris. 

Fonctions (des) et des maladies nerveuses dans leurs rapports avec 
l’éducation sociale et privée, morale et physique; par le docteur Cerise, 
in 8vo. Paris. 

Memoires de Mirabeau, écrits par lui-méme, par son pére, par son 
oncle et par son fils adoptif, 8 vols, avec portraits et fac simile. Paris. 

Essais de philosophie; par M. de Rémusat, ancien ministre de 
lintérieur. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 

Conversations religieuses de Napoléon, avec des documents inédits de 
laplus haute importance, ou il révéle lui-méme sa pensée intime seu le 
christianisme, 8vo. Paris. 

Un année a Florence ; par A. Dumas. Paris. 

Réponse au livre du docteur Strauss la vie de Jésus ; par M. Athanase 
Coquerel. Paris. 

Commentaire sur l’epitre de l’apdtre Paul aux philippiens, par A. 
Rilliet, 1 vol. 8vo. 

SPAIN. 


Memoria Dirigida el Gobierno Espanol, sobre los planes y operaciones, 
prustos en ejecucion, para aniquilar Ja rebelion en las provincias ne! 
norte de Espana. Por Don Eugenio de Aviraneta. 8vo. Toulouse. 


ITALY. 


Enciclopedia Chirurgica, o Dizionario Universale di Chirurgica Teorica 
e Pratica. Del Dottor Giuseppe Coen. Venezia. 

Le Mic Prigioni, memorie di Silvio Pellico da Salluzo, con note, etc. 
Edizione ouatamente corretta con pochi cenni sulla v itadi Silviodel 
professore Moretti. Paris. 





